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lawlessness in the United States 

far exceeds what we would naturally 
expect from the general character of our 
people, and I shall show also the only 
way in which we can possibly reduce 
the present extraordinary amount of 
erime to reasonable proportions. All 
other methods will fail. Certain pallia- 
tive measures may be taken which will 
afford slight and temporary improve- 
ment, but unless the method here set 
forth is employed universally and with- 
out modification the United States will 
continue to be that nation of the world 
in which life and property are least 
secure, and in which, above all others, 
government fails to obtain the primary 
guarantees of civilization. 

Our failure in government results 
from a fault so simple, so obvious and 
so easily cured, and the correcting prin- 
ciple which must be applied is so axio- 
matic and self-evident, so absolutely an 
expression of sound common sense, that 
it is almost impossible to make people 
see this fault. I am attempting the im- 
possible task of proving that two and 
two make four. 

The only sueeessful method whereby 
a mass of people, hundreds, thousands 
or millions, ean organize to carry on a 
common enterprise, is to appoint a com- 
mittee, subject to definite terms of serv- 
ice and to certain policies described in 
charters or constitutions, which will ap- 
point permanent and qualified officials, 
who in turn will employ qualified ex- 
perts to carry on the common enter- 
prise. This is the method of business 
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organization used by all corporations 


the world over, and by the leading 
civilized nations in organizing their 
governments. The exceptions are 
mainly the United States, and the 
nations of the American continent 
south of the United States who have 
imitated the method of organization 


used by the people of the United States. 

For the purpose of simplifying the 
discussion I shall consider only the 
United States, and the nations of north- 
western Europe, and Japan. 

In these nations all corporate enter- 
prises—and all governments, excepting 
government in the United States— 
follow the simple formula familiar to 
us in corporations, whose appointments, 
by the stockholders, consist of a com- 
mittee called a board of directors, who 
are subject to the control of certain 
well-defined policies, elected for definite 
terms, subject in general to the stock- 
holders, and who create and supervise 
the great body of officials, experts, and 
other employees who carry on the busi- 
ness owned and controlled by the body 
of ineorporated stockholders. 

The railroads of the United States 
furnish an understandable illustration 
of this method of organizing a govern- 
ment. 

The English people organize their 
national government by using this 
identical method. The people elect a 
committee called Parliament, and just 
as the stockholders of a corporation 
elect no one but the directors, so the 
English people in organizing their 
national government elect no one but 
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members of Parliament, to whom, sub- 
ject to the unwritten constitution of 
England, is intrusted the exercise of 
full authority to serve the purpose of 
government for the people of England. 
In the same way the inhabitants of an 
English city elect a committee called 
the council, and do not appoint other 
officials of any kind. The council ear- 
ries on just like a board of directors. 
Fundamentaly and identically the na- 
tional and city governments of the other 
nations of northwestern Europe organ- 
ize their governments in the same way. 

There is no other method whereby a 
mass of people can obtain at once both 
expert service and control. 

In a symposium in a Scranton pub- 
lication ealled Trained Men, many in- 
ventors gave their views as to import- 
ant new inventions. 

Hudson Maxim claimed: 

‘“‘The greatest invention yet to be 
made is one which will be of the great- 
est service. It is a method of govern- 
ment whereby the common people may 
be self-governing and at the same time 
be prevented from committing political 
and social suicide through enfranchised 
ignorance and avarice.’’ 

Now, if Mr. Maxim, a man of com- 
manding intellectual ability and vast 
experience, did not know that such a 
discovery had not only been made but 
was in almost universal use in the prin- 
cipal civilized nations, it is not strange 
that people in general in our nation are 
ignorant of this simple principle. 

Dr. Charles W. Eliot, who is not only 
President Emeritus of Harvard Univer- 
sity but Citizen Preeminent of the 
United States, in a paper entitled One 
Remedy for Municipal Misgovernment, 
says: 

‘Before municipal government can 
be set right in the United States, mu- 
nicipal service must be made a life- 
eareer for self-respecting young Ameri- 
eans: that is, it must be made attractive 
to well-trained young men to enter it 
as they enter any other profession or 
business, meaning to stay in it, to learn 
it thoroughly, and to win advancement 
in it by their fidelity and ability. 

‘*To enforce this principle, to indi- 
eate this one necessary direction of all 
reform movements has been my modest 
object in this paper. Cities must con- 
form in their administrative methods to 


and 
morality which is maintained by other 
trustees and large business agencies in 


the standard of intelligence 


the same communities.’’ 


Could anything be plainer and sim- 
pler and more easily achieved? 

There are several nations in which 
is fully realized what Dr. Eliot says 
must come to pass before municipal 
government in the United States can 
be set right. 

The New York World (July 31, 1925) 
says, in an editorial entitled Our Na- 
tional Disgrace: 

**Riechard Washburn Child, writing 
in the Saturday Evening Post, begins 
this week a series of articles dealing with 
crime. The picture he draws is a ter- 
rible indictment of the United States. 
It is an indictment of the United States, 
and the United States alone, for he 
shows that other countries in all parts 
of the earth have dealt with crime, and 
dealt with it successfully. 

‘From his evidence there ean be only 
one dismal conclusion: that the present 
appalling prevalence of crime is peculiar 
to America. 

“‘But there is one thing we can do. 
We can have an end of theorizing and 
pat remedies, and copy methods 
whereby success has been attained. 
Europe has attained success; why can- 
not we put our pride in our pocket, find 
out how Europe does it, and do like- 
wise? As a body for assembling the 
essential information, the National 
Crime Commission, proposed by Gover- 
nor Smith, Judge Gary, Mr. Child and 
others, would seem to be excellent. By 
placing before the country information 
about methods that will work, and warn- 
ing of methods that will not, it might 
accomplish surprizing things. At least 
it would seem to be worth a trial.’’ 

Again, August 4th, 1925, the New 
York World says editorially: 

‘Consider the significance of the 
dispatch from Chicago which told about 
murders. The murder rate there for 
the current year is a little more than 
one a day. Last year there were 347 
murders, the year before that 270, and 
soon. The rate in proportion to popu- 
lation is thirteen times that of Canada 
and twenty-eight times that of London. 

‘“What are we going to do about it? 
Are we going to argue and theorize 
about it while the guns bang day and 
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night? Or are we going to be practical, 
go to London, where suecess has been 
attained, find out what to do, and do 
it?”’ 

And on August 6th, the World con- 
tinues: 

‘* Again, by a speech from the British 
Home Secretary, we have driven home 
to us how badly England has us beaten 
in dealing with crime. 

‘‘How does England do it? That is 
something we had better get our minds 
on, and quickly. They succeed, we fail. 
Things have reached too eritical a stage 
for us to be ashamed to copy methods 
of proven success. ”’ 

What would our National Crime Com- 
mission find in Europe? 

They would find in England the best 
method for electing a national govern- 
ment, and in Germany they would find 
the best method for electing a city 
government. 

Let us take the city of Frankfort. 

First the election. Once in six years, 
the voters go to the polls in their re- 
spective wards. There are no printed 
tickets; every man makes his own 
ticket. Of course in most cases there 
will be some outstanding figure in favor 
with the voters; probably the council- 
man already in office will command the 
most support. Then within eight days 
the voters go again to the polls and 
vote for a choice between the two ean- 
didates receiving the highest number of 
votes. There are no political parties, 
and no other electoral activity preced- 
ing these two pollings; the ultimate 
ticket contains two names, or if there 
are two councilmen from the ward, four 
names. This simple election happens 
once in six years. 

When the newly elected councilman 
takes his place with his fellow council- 
men, his experience is very much like 
that when a man becomes a member of 
a board of directors of a_ railroad. 
That is, he finds the entire personnel 
that carries on the government fully 
organized. 

The mayor of Frankfort, when I knew 
him in 1910, was serving his second 
twelve-year term. He had been chosen 
out of all Germany as mayor. All other 
municipal officials and experts at 
Frankfort had been selected in the same 
way. Every man and woman employed 
in carrying on the government of the 


city of Frankfort had precisely the 
status and outlook that a similar em- 
ployee has, for example, on the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. 

The National Crime Commission un- 
der the presidency of Judge Gary, com- 
posed of members as intelligent as 
Judge Gary, would find on inquiry 
that the people of Northwestern Europe 
have solved the problem expressed by 
Professor William Bennett Munro (Pro- 
fessor of Municipal Government in 
Harvard University) who says, in 
Current Problems in Citizenship, (Mac- 
millan) page 187: 

**To combine good government with 
popular government is no easy task. 
To let the people rule and at the same 
time make sure that capable men are 
chosen to carry on the technical 
branches of government—that is one of 
the most difficult problems in any 
democracy.”’ 

This is precisely the problem of every 
business corporation in the United 
States. The problem of government 
under democracy, that is, the task of 
organization, is to be found in the cities 
of Northwestern Europe and in all ecor- 
porations the world over. And the 
method of solving it is everywhere 
identical. The people whose interests 
are involved appoint a committee, as 
I have explained. 

Experience in organization on a large 
scale is new. The corporation is a 
modern instrument of industry. The 
phenomena of organization in democ- 
racy have never before been studied. 
There are few subjects more worth a 
thorough study. 

It is sometimes claimed that certain 
advantages come from weakness in 
government, and the great develop- 
ments in the United States are cited as 
proof of the profit in not being under 
a strong government. There has, how- 
ever, never been an instance in history 
of a people who had a feeble govérn- 
ment, for government always occupies 
the strongest seat of power in any 
political entity. If the legal govern- 
ment, organized by the people, is feeble, 
then there always exists by its side an 
illegal government that does the actual 
work of governing. People are always 
governed by the strongest forces in 
their political entity. We may call it 
Tammany Hall, whatever that means; 
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we may call it Wall Street, whatever 
that means. But always people are 
governed by a strong government; and 
if this strong government is not the 
legal government, not only is it strong 
but it is often cruel and predatory, and 
it is generally accompanied by a vast 
increase in the crime and unhappiness 
of the people. A people can have their 
own government, they can control them- 
selves under a beneficent government, 
or else they may be ruled by an illegal 
government, maleficent but supremely 
strong. There is not a possibility of 
any political entity in the world ever 
having a government less strong than 
the most powerful element in the com- 
munity. As long as laws are made by 
those who are largely incompetent and 
frequently corruptible, and enforced by 
those who are frequently incompetent 
and sometimes corruptible, then the 
forees of nature such as fire, the laws 
of gravity, indeed all forees of nature, 
will bring suffering upon human beings. 
Laws are meant to protect the people 
from the effect of the forces of nature 
and the forces of powerful and preda- 
tory individuals. The loss of life by fire 
in American cities is many times greater 
than the loss of life by fire in European 
cities. 

The laws of nature 
nature are inevitable. 

Inecompetency in government brings 
greater suffering to the people than in- 
competency in any other field. There 
is no other business so difficult as the 
business of government. There is no 
business in which aptitude, ability and 
trained expertness are so important; no 
business that should be so attractive to 
voung men. It should get for its admin- 
istration the cream of the young men 
of the nation, and this is possible only 
if the opportunities for careers in the 
business of government are at least 
equal to those in civil life. 

Professor Beard in his book, Ameri- 
can Government and Politics, gives on 
page 467 the following incident: 

***T believe the voters of this com- 
monwealth are competent to elect their 
treasurer,’ exclaimed a member of the 
Kentucky Convention of 1890, when it 
was proposed to give the governor the 
power to appoint that officer; ‘I know 
fully well that they are able to elect a 
governor—I loathe in the deepest re- 


and of human 


cesses of my heart any effort whatever 
that will go in the direction of taking 
from the people of Kentucky the right 
to choose their own officers.’ ’’ 

Johns Hopkins Hospital in Baltimore 
is famous. Would any one receiving 
medical treatment there prefer to have 
the hospital under control of the voters 
of Baltimore, with power to elect the 
superintendent and leading surgeons 
and nurses? Would any one claim that 
the people of Baltimore are competent 
to elect their own surgeons? 

Government of city, county and state 
is the only business in which we fail. 
With our unparalleled genius for or- 
ganization we should have the finest 
government in the world. It is the only 
business in this country which is carried 
on in absolute disregard of the teach- 
ings of universal human experience. 
The bulk of the City Charters of the 
United States consist of the most ab- 
surd and unworkable provisions; there 
is more downright idiocy and absurdity 
in this collection of printed matter than 
ean be found elsewhere in the whole 
realm of print. 

It is said that ‘‘it is not the form of 
government that counts, but the men 
that administer it. Put good and able 
men into office and you can have good 
government under any system.”’ 

This assertion assumes that there are 
several systems possible. There are 
only two. First, the system under 
which the people elect only a board of 
directors; second, the system whereby 
the people elect executives, experts, 
judges, ete. History affords no example 
of a government that administers exact 
justice, that affords adequate protec- 
tion to life and property, which has de- 
parted in any way from the first 
system. 

A most curious thing is the blindness 
of the American people to the organi- 
zation of good government, when we 
have so many living illustrations of it 
before us. 

If thousands of people gather to- 
gether to carry out a common purpose, 
without reflection, inevitably and natu- 
rally, they appoint a committee; to 
do so is as natural as breathing. All 
corporations the world over and all 
civilized nations, excepting the United 
States, employ this identical method. 

Professor Munro of Harvard says in 
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Martin Tabert—a boy of seventeen from North Da- 
kota, who was arrested for riding on a freight train 
and sold into slavery; with official sanction he was 
flogged to death in Florida, dying, February 1, 
1922. A year later the New York World revealed 
the disgrace of the barbarous State of Florida. 


Current Problems in Citizenship, page of the most difficult problems in any 
187: democracy.”’ 

‘“*To combine good government with Why? It is true that perfection is 
popular government is no easy task. not in human nature, and yet the 
To let the people rule and at the same problem Professor Munro sets forth is 
time make sure that capable men are solved to a very satisfactory extent 
chosen to carry on the technical by many nations and many corpora- 
branches of government—that is one _ tions. 


Chapter I 


Forty Years of Lawlessness 
1. Murder are committed is a disgrace to the 
eountry.’’ President Eliot, December 
16th, 1908. 
The clearest indication of the weak- 


“‘The defenses of society against 
criminals have broken down. The im- 
punity with which crimes of violence 
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ness of governments in the United 
States is their failure to protect human 
life from murderers. The most ac- 
eurate authority on the statistics of 
murder in this country is Dr. F. L. 
Hoffman, who has taken great pains to 
collect the faets about murder. He 
says: 

‘*A point has been reached in our na- 
tional life where no one is safe any- 
where at any time. Murders are com- 
mitted with fiendish cruelty and often 
with superhuman ingenuity which baf- 
fles the authorities and defeats the ends 
of justiee.’’ 


Murder and War 


During the last forty years, the num- 
ber of people murdered in the United 
States equals the number of soldiers 
who were killed and who died of their 
wounds on all the battlefields of all the 
wars fought by the United States, from 
the War of the Revolution to the Span- 
ish-American War, including the total 
losses on the battlefields of both North- 
ern and Southern Armies in the Civil 
War. 

In the Spectator for May 21st, 1925, 
Mr. Hoffman says: ‘‘There is no ques- 
tion of doubt but that the annual toll 
of murder now exceeds 11,000.’’ 

During the last fifteen years, the 
murder rate in the United States has 
been between 80 and 100 per hundred 
thousand. In Japan, Great Britain, 
Ireland, Canada, New Zealand, Hol- 
land, Switzerland and Norway, the 
murder rate runs from 3 to 9 per hun- 
dred thousand. There are few nations 
in Europe where it exceeds 10 per hun- 
dred thousand. Australia has about 
one-fifth the murder rate of the United 
States. 

It is impossible to get accurate sta- 
tisties for the last forty years. The 
Chicago Tribune published each year 
the number of homicides in the United 
States reported in the newspapers. The 
following is the Tribune’s report for 
the years 1881-1908: 


ee 1,266 1888...... 2,184 
, Pee 1,467 1889...... 3,567 
1883...... 1,607 1890...... 4,290 
ns EE 1,465 1891...... 5,906 
BEEP s caves 1,808 1892...... 6,791 
og IEEE 1,499 1893...... 6,615 
Bee ceeess 2,339 1894...... 9,800 


1895...... 10,500 1902...... 8,834 
1896...... 10,652 1903..... . 8,976 
1897...... 9520 1904...... 8,482 
ee 7,840 1905...... 9,212 
Picswes 6,225 1906...... 9 360 
ROS 8,275 1907...... 8,712 
| eRe 7,852 1908...... 8.952 


This makes a total of homicides re- 
ported in the newspapers for the 
twenty-eight years from 1881 to 1908 
of 174,082; assuming that only half of 
these are murders, we estimate mur- 
ders at 87,041. 

We can get a more correct estimate 
for the years 1909-1925. Taking 8,000 
murders a year as the average for these 
seventeen years, we have 136,000, which 
added to 87,041 makes a total of 223,041 
for the years 1881-1925 inclusive. 

The total number of soldiers killed, 
and those who died of their wounds, in 
the Civil War, 1861-1865—both North 
and South—was 182,483. 


2. Lynching 


During the thirty-nine years from 
1885 to 1923 the number of persons 
lynched was 4,182; of these 3,146 were 
negroes and 1,036, nearly one-fourth, 
were whites. 

Every state in the Union except four 
has had one or more lynchings in the 
thirty-nine years, the exceptions being 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island and Vermont. 

Under date of February, 1920, an 
extraordinary document was published 
by The National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, 70 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, entitled, 
An Appeal to the Conscience of the 
Civilized World, and sent to the influ- 
ential people of all countries. It was 
particularly concerned with the lynch- 
ings of 1919, during which eighty-four 
persons were lynched, six whites and 
seventy-eight negroes. Eleven of the 
negroes were publicly burned alive. 
These are the names, dates and places: 


BURNED ALIVE AT THE STAKE IN 
THE UNITED STATES IN 1919 


Place 

Hillsboro, Tex. 
Pace, Fla. 
Vicksburg, Miss. 
Eldorado, Ark. 
Ellisville, Miss. 
Oglethorpe Co., Ga. 


Name Date 

Bragg Williams. .Jan. 20 
Bud Johnson .... Mar. 14 
Lloyd Clay ...... May 14 
Frank Livingston. May 21 
John Hartfield... June 26 
Cee GRE cv ccess Sept. 10 
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Place 


Omaha, Neb. 


Name Date 
Will Brown ..... Sept. 28 
Jack Gordon ....Oct. 7 Lincolnton, Ga. 
Will Brown Oct. 7 Lincolnton, Ga. 
Paul Jones ......Nov. 3 Macon, Ga. 
Jordan Jameson..Nov. 11 Magnolia, Ark. 


I have no record of the number of 
people burned alive by mobs in the 
United States during the last forty 
years. 

The only case I have found where a 
white man was lynched by burning was 
at Lake Charles, Louisiana. Here is 
the Associated Press dispatch. (The 
year is missing on my clipping.) 


BURNED ALIVE BY ENEMIES 
Louisiana Planter Did Not Live to 
Tell Names of His Torturers 


‘‘James Perkins, a planter, was tied 
to a tree last night and burned alive by 
his enemies. 

‘Perkins was found in the pine 
thicket near his home, a few miles from 
here, late last night by a party of 
searchers. He was unconscious and 
apparently dead from burns that had 
seared his whole body. 

‘‘He was taken home and for an in- 
stant he revived. He refused to tell 
the names of the men who had burned 
him, declaring he would live to avenge 
his own treatment. He became un- 
conscious again, but just before he 
died he revived and attempted to tell 
the names of his persecutors. 

‘“‘From evidence discovered about 
Perkins’s death-pyre, it appears he was 
eaptured by his enemies and bound to a 
tree in the thicket. Then his clothes 
were saturated with oil and a flame ap- 
plied. Before the green ropes were 
burned Perkins had sustained fatal in- 
jury. 

‘*Some time ago Perkins had trouble 
with squatters. Parish officers expect 
to make arrests among them. Perkins 
was well known in western Louisiana 
and eastern Texas. He had big land 
holdings and was weaithy.’’ 


The burning alive of victims of mob 
violence is generally attended with cir- 
eumstanees of the most extraordinary 
horror. 

Here is a description of a typical 
lynching from the Chattanooga Daily 
Times of February 13, 1918: 


TORTURED AND THEN BURNED 


Estill Springs Scene of Blood-Curd- 
ling Lynching—Jim Mcllherron, 
Negro, Executed by Masked 
Men 


Thousands of Men, Women and Children 
Witness Proceedings, Many Crying 
for the Negro’s Blood—Slayer 
of Rodgers and Tigert Cap- 
tured Tuesday 


‘“‘Jim Mellherron, the negro who 
shot and killed Pierce Rodgers and 


Jesse Tigert, two white men, at Estill 
Springs last Friday, and wounded 
Frank Tigert, was tortured with a red- 
hot crowbar and then burned to death 
here to-night at 7:40 by twelve masked 
men. <A crowd of approximately 2,000 
persons, among whom were women and 
children, witnessed the burning. 

‘“‘The captors proceeded to a_ spot 
about a quarter of a mile from the rail- 
road station and prepared the death 
fire. The crowd followed and remained 
throughout the proceedings. The negro 
was led to a hickory tree, to which they 
chained him. After securing him to the 
tree a fire was laid. A short distance 
away another fire was kindled, and into 
it was put an iron bar to heat. 

‘“When the bar became red-hot a 
member of the mob jabbed it toward 
the negro’s body. Crazed with fright, 
the black grabbed hold of it, and as it 
was pulled through his hands the atmos- 
phere was filled with the odor of burn- 
ing flesh. This was the first time the 
murderer gave evidence of his will 
being broken. Scream after scream 
rent the air. As the hot iron was ap- 
plied to various parts of his body, his 
yells and cries for merey could be heard 
in the town. 

‘‘After torturing the negro several 
minutes, one of the masked men poured 
eoal oil on his feet and trousers and 
applied a match to the pyre. As the 
flames rose, enveloping the  black’s 
body, he begged that he be shot. Yells 
of derision greeted his request. The 
angry flames consumed his clothing and 
little blue blazes shot upward from his 
burning hair before he lost conscious- 


ness.’’ 
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Women and Girls Lynched 1885-1923 her story and that, since the alleged 
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Negro Women and Girls Lynched. 68 ‘felony, she had been seen in amicable a 
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The lynching of women and girls What Happened to Needleman ‘ 
occurred in the following states: pee : ‘ Si 
Needleman was seized in the unpro- [| ¢ 
Alabama Nebraska tected jail, carried to an automobile, a 
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The following extracts give the facts: ties were tried and punished, the ring- d 
‘*A traveling salesman, Joseph A. leader getting thirty years in prison 
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the course of business. There he met result of the trial discouraged lynching t: 
a young woman clerk, with whom he _ in North Carolina. d 
took a ‘joy-ride’ at night. Nearly a Civilization is protected by a very p 
week later, he was arrested at Williams- fragile barrier from the darkest ages. 2 
ton and held without bail on a charge The moment the reign of law is sus- } 
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law often 
war. I 


reign of 
outbreak of 


of the 
the 


suspension 
accompanies 
made a first-hand study of the German 


atrocities in Belgium, and am able to 
say from direct knowledge that the 
Germans were guilty of cruelties just 
as terrible as anything we find in the 
forty years’ study of crime in the 
United States. 

In an address on The Perpetuation 
of Our Political Institutions, by 
Abraham Lincoln, delivered more than 
eighty-eight years ago, in discussing 
lynchings he said: 

‘“‘And not only so: the innocent, 
those who have ever set their faces 
against violations of law in every 
shape, alike with the guilty, fall victims 
to the ravages of mob law: and thus it 
goes on, step by step, till the walls 
erected for the defense of the persons 
and property of individuals are trod- 
den down and disregarded.’’ 
remarkable 


This very speech of 
Lincoln’s is little known. It is’ more 
timely to-day than when delivered. It 


deals with lawlessness and it is so ap- 
propriate for the present hour that I 
am printing it complete in this issue of 


McCuure’s MAGAZINE. 
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and in twenty-eight American cities, from 
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3. The Cruelties of Peonage 


A report of the Federal Grand Jury 
at Montgomery made an arraignment 
of the horrible conditions of peonage in 
Alabama. This report, dealing with the 
situation several years ago, showed 
ninety-nine indictments against some 
prominent farmers, planters and jus- 
tices of the peace in Tallapoosa 
and Counties. It showed that 
seventy-five victims had been held in 
peonage in these two counties alone, 
and revealed a horrible condition of 
affairs; that the victims were the sub- 
jects of conspiracies on the part of 
those who were indicted, and that in 
most instances they were worked under 
guard, locked up at night and cruelly 
whipped and beaten. 

Judge Jones, in discharging the jury, 
spoke the highest words of commenda- 
tion for their faithful adherence to 
their duties. The jury was composed 
of the best men in the district, all 
Southern men, and, it is 
said, was unanimous’. in 
its presentment of these mat- 
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Peonage in Florida in 1922 


By mere chance, a year and a half 
ago, the horrors of peonage in the state 
of Florida were revealed when the 
torture and death of a young Dakota 
boy was accidentally discovered. He 


had been sentenced to peonage and 
after the most terrible tortures and 
eruelties was beaten so that he died 


February Ist, 1922. 

In February, 1923, more than a year 
later, the New York World sent one of 
its best men, Samuel D. MeCoy, to in- 
vestigate the case of this boy, Martin 
Tabert, seventeen years old, who was 
arrested for riding on a freight train. 
The following statements concerning 
the inquiry into the death of Martin 
Tabert are from the New York World. 

On March 30th, 1923, the World pub- 
lished a letter from a fellow peon dated 
August 25th, 1922: 

**Dear Mr. Tabert: 

‘*Speaking of Martin’s case only, 
and not mentioning any other of our 
many tortures, | would be willing to 
sign an affidavit to the following: 

‘*Martin was turned up by Cap 
Willis for a whipping and he reported 
that Martin was slow in his work and 
complained of being sick. On Friday 
night he called Martin out of line and 
by a bonfire, and, before about eighty- 
five convicts he whipped Martin about 
thirty-five to fifty licks with a four-inch 
strap five feet long, seven and one-half 
pounds. 

‘*Martin begged to be let loose, but 
his speech was not distinct and it 
seemed he was so weak he could not 
talk plain. The whipping boss put his 
feet on Martin’s neck to keep him from 
moving as he whipped him. 

**He never did have any care, his bed 
became a stench to sleep by, and he had 
frothed over his pillow and no clean one 
to take its plaee.’’ 


Barbarously Murdered 


Another letter from Glen Thompson 
to Mr. Tabert follows: 


**T received your letter and was glad 
to hear from you and to know that 
there was some one alive that would in- 
vestigate Martin’s death. It was really 
a horrible death. Yes, I was there in 
prison and know all about it. I seen 


every bit of it. I was standing about 
seven feet from where the whipping 
boss whipped Martin. He was abso- 
lutely killed from unlawful whipping.”’ 


**Since last August,’’ said the New 
York World on March 30th, ‘‘the mem- 
bers of the Tabert family have been 
busy writing letters to persons whose 
names were given them in letters from 
others. Through this correspondence 
they have secured a mass of testimony 
from men in many states, and all tell 
substantially the same story. 

**Tn all of the letters the writers state 
that the hours of labor were long; that 
the men were driven like beasts to the 
well-nigh impossible tasks assigned; 
and that they were fed the cheapest, 
poorest rations which could be ob- 
tained; and that, bad as it was, the 
amount of food was insufficient.’’ 

From the New York World of March 
31st, 1923: 


WIELDER OF DEATH WHIP IN 
FLORIDA PEONAGE LUMBER 
CAMP IS ARRESTED 


‘“When the Tabert family received 
the letter from Glen Thompson which 
has been already printed in the 
World, they arranged to send State’s 
Attorney Gudmundur Grimson of 
Cavalier County to Florida to investi- 
gate and check up on the various letters 
received. Mr. Grimson returned to 
Langdon with letters, affidavits, ete. 


Sheriff a Slave Catcher 


‘He found, he says, that Sheriff 
Jones of Tallahassee was little better 
than a slave catcher, who had arranged 
with the Putnam Lumber Company for 
payment of $20 side-money for all able 
men whom he could pick up and get 
delivered to the lumber camp in the 
swamps, to work for ninety days. He 
found that returning money sent to 
men to liberate them was a regular 
system. He found men willing and 
ready to swear to cruelties inflicted 
upon Martin Tabert. 

‘He found that the Putnam Lumber 
Company was an $800,000 corporation 
which profited largely by the labor of 
unfortunate men picked up and foreed 
into their eustody through trivial viola- 
tions of the laws of the State of Flor- 
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ida; that a corrupt understanding and 
agreement existed between said sheriff 
and said lumber company, to the effect 
that the sheriff should endeavor to ob- 
tain the arrest and conviction of men 
for pretended or petty offenses, to the 
end that when convicted they might be 
leased to said lumber company, and 
that for each convict so obtained from 
the custody of said sheriff he should re- 
ceive a cash compensation; and that 
said Tabert was a victim of such con- 
spiracy.’’ 

From the New York World of April 
Ist, 1923: 


PEONAGE MURDER IS CON. 
FIRMED BY FORMER PRIS- 
ONERS IN FLORIDA 
CAMP 


‘“Chief among the witnesses was J. B. 
Bureh, who took over as warden the 
camp of the Putnam Lumber Company 
a few days after Tabert died, February 
Ist, 1922. 

‘*He wrote from Perry, Florida, Au- 
gust 28th: 

***T am in receipt of your letter of 
the 20th instant. 1 took charge of the 
eamp which you speak of February 26, 
1922, and I understand that the war- 
den, a Mr. Higgenbotham had beat a 
man by the name of Martin to death. 
I also found some of the men skinned 
up by the strap. 

‘**From what they told me they 
treated the men very cruel before I 
went there and also after I left there. 
[ will get all information possible and 
send to you for | think something 
should be done about such things.’ ’ 


Horrible Working Conditions 


Then came a letter from John Gar- 
dener, now a private in Battery F, 4th 
Field Artillery, U. S. Army.  Gar- 
dener was fellow prisoner with Tabert 
in Florida. His letter, written from 
Fort Sam Houston, San Antonio, 
Texas, reads as follows: 


‘“When I first came to here Martin 
was at the Lumber Company about the 
Sth of January Martin was in frail 
health then and getting worse every 
day. Martin with the rest of us went 
to work every morning about four 
o’clock got on a flat car and rode about 


fifteen miles through the swamps and 
then got off and walked several miles 
wading water up to our hips and there 
was hardly any of us that had any 
shoes that was fit to wear and wad- 
ing through the poison swamp water 
made running sores all over us. 

‘‘One day Martin was working be- 
side me we was in water above our 
hips shoveling mud to make a grade to 
lay the track on. Martin would get 
dizzy and fall down and could not 
work verry mutch and Cap. Higgen- 
botham whipped him two times that day 
and almost every night when he came 
in from work he would get whipped. 


Left Unconscious 


‘‘After supper we was lined up be- 
fore we went in the stockade and sev- 
eral men was picked out and whipped 
of which Martin was one. He laid 
Martin down beside the fire pulled 
down his pants and his shirt up, and 
hit him about fifty times and told him 
to get up but Martin was so weak he 
could not get up quick enough so he 
laid down again and was hit about a 
hundred times and was told to get up 
but eouldn’t so he beat him some more 
and several times he hit him over the 
head with the handle ‘Black Anty’ 
and left him laying unconscious and 
some of us carried him in and laid him 
on his bunk. The next day when he 
was coming out of the stockade to 
breakfast he was delirous and was talk- 
ing to himself so he was taken back to 
his bunk and as we got in he died. 

**T eould not tell you half of the ter- 
rible ,things that happened down 
there.’’ 


Particularly Cruel Nature of Peonage 
in Florida 


Samuel D. MeCoy wrote in _ the 
New York World of April 4th, 1923: 

‘*Those who know Florida’s convict 
leasing system as it really is are sur- 
prized that these circumstances ever be- 
came known at all. The brutal fact is 
that when a prisoner is leased to a 
private corporation in this state the 
law no longer knows that he exists. The 
county authorities who leased him have 
set their hands to a document in which 
they pledge themselves not to inter- 
fere with the company’s human prop- 
erty in any way. The counties are not 








20 


required to report that information to 
the state. 

**The leasing of county prisoners to 
private contractors for labor is in 
eontrol of the Board of County Com- 


missioners. In each of the state’s 
sixty-one counties the board may 
exercise this right at its diseretion, 


holding them in 
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—an arrangement solely between Sheriff 


Jones and the lumber company. Com- 
mon report is that he got $20 a 
head. 


Here we have a partial revelation of 
how government officials in many states 
enslave men and connive at their tor- 
tures. 


What Flogging 
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avery good 
reason—the 


fact that ‘free’ labor ean’t be hired 
for love or money to do the work 
the eonviets are forced to do. The 


Putnam Lumber Company had adver- 
tised for men in vain. They needed 
men badly for that work. And the 
only way they could get them was by 
leasing the county prisoners.’’ 

But the money he got for delivering 
his prisoners to the Sheriff of Taylor 
County, who then turned them over to 
the lumber company, was not the only 
amount Sheriff Jones pocketed. The 
Putnam Lumber Company paid ‘‘Jim 
Bob’’ a certain sum for each prisoner 
he delivered under the leasing contract 


The stroke was 
dealt’ with a precision of long practise, 
and the victim, taken by _ surprize, 
eaught his breath with a gasp and 
strained desperately at the unreleasing 
bonds, the muscles of his shoulders and 
arms quivering convulsively in the 
effort to free his limbs and get one 
solacing writhe under the sudden, un- 


avoidable, tormenting sting. Failing 
this the wreteh threw his head and 
sereeched forth the pent and raging 


resentment of his body, with an into- 
nation hideous, heart-piercing and un- 
forgetable. The sound was comparable 
to nothing else in nature; it expressed 
all that is meant by despair and agony. 
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THE CAUSE AND CURE 


followed in or- 
derly mechanical sequence, and I 
watched them every one. At each 
stroke the tortured wretch howled anew, 
but above his screams could be heard 
the shouts of the man whose duty it 
was to count the strokes and—between 
—the vicious ‘sing’ of the lash and its 
gruesome ‘splash’ upon the welted flesh. 
At the ninth stroke the doctor ordered 
the hangman to vary the directions of 
his blows. He did so, after staying to 
run his fingers through the clotted 


‘“‘The other strokes 
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iashes and to flick the gouted blood 
from them upon the floor. The last five 
strokes were punctuated only by deep, 
rhythmic sobs from the victim, who now 
seemed to be numbed and stupefied by 
pain. 

‘*When it was finished, they covered 
up his face and body and took him 
quickly away to the hospital.”’ 

During the last forty years thousands 
of men and boys in the United States 


Chapter II 


Lowest Depths of Infamy in Western Civilization 


A Study of the Years 1890-1910 


The huge number of murders in the 
United States is an indication of cor- 
rupt and inefficient government. Mur- 
der is not an end in itself. It is a by- 
product of evil forces. By 1890 
nurders were from six to ten times in 
proportion to population what they 
were in other countries. 

The most terrible period in American 
history, and in fact in all modern his- 
tory, are the years between 1890 and 
1910. 

The lid was taken off by legislative 
investigations and grand jury re- 
ports and by other forms of legal ac- 
tion in New York City, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Minneapolis, San Francisco and 
other cities. The Federal Government 
also made a white slave investigation, 
the results of which were published in 
December, 1909. 

The character of the city govern- 
ments of this period is best illustrated 
by giving summaries and extracts from 
grand jury findings and from other 
official sources. 

1. The Infamy of San Francisco 

The blackmailing Mayor of San Fran- 
cisco was part owner of a house of 
prostitution. There follows a summary 
of the report of the Andrews Grand 
Jury: 

‘““When Mayor Schmitz came before 
the voters of San Francisco as a ecandi- 
date for re-election in the fall of 1905, 
it was perfectly well known to the read- 
ing and thinking people of the city that 
Ruef, the Mayor and members of the 
municipal boards were blackmailers, ex- 


have suffered the tortures deseribed 
above. 
tortioners and thieves. It had _ been 


clearly shown by the Andrews Grand 
Jury, as well as by investigations by 
the press, that the administration made 
a business of selling immunity to gam- 
blers, prize-fight promoters and keepers 
of brothels; that the great house of 
prostitution at 620 Jackson Street was 
virtually a municipal institution; that 
the police were giving protection to 
notorious criminals and taking money 
therefor; that the municipal boards 
were blackmailing law-breakers and 
compelling honest men to pay tribute; 
that the work of the city was given to 
dishonest contractors who divided their 
illegal profits with the officials who per- 
mitted them to steal; and that, with the 
exception of the Board of Supervisors, 
every branch of the city government 
was shamelessly and almost defiantly 
corrupt. 

‘All of the saloon-keepers, brothel 
proprietors, prize-fight promoters, pool- 
sellers and gamblers worked enthusias- 
tically for Mayor Schmitz because he 
permitted them to violate law and gave 
them a ‘‘wide-open’’ town. Ruef and 
the Mayor at that very time were shar- 
ing in the profits of notorious brothels. 
From the French restaurants and two 
houses of prostitution, the gamblers of 
Chinatown, pool-sellers and the Prize- 
Fight Trust, Ruef and the Mayor re- 
ceived, or were to receive, annually 
more than a quarter of a million dol- 
lars. 

‘*But this was the revenue from 
only a part of the field that they were 
exploiting. 
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How the Judges Thwarted the Efforts 
of Honest Officers 
** Honest officers and men of the police 
force tried at first to do their duty; 
but the Police Commissioners, under the 
influence or direction of Ruef, inter- 
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How Mayor Schmitz and Abe Ruef 
Established a House of 
Prostitution 

In 1904 Joseph Michel, Joseph Alex- 
ander and George Maxwell (at one time 
secretary of the Fire Department) con- 

ceived the idea 
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moral resorts; 
the police-court 
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they arrest- 
eda.’”* 

The report of 
the Andrews 
Grand Jury 
shows that the 
gamblers of 
Chinatown y 
were shielded 
for nine months 
by an injunc- 
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Judge Carroll 
Cook of the Su- 
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After making a 
partnership ar- 
rangement with 
Sehmitz and 
Ruef, they pur- 
chased an old 
three-story 
Chinese opium- 


7 joint on Jack- 

00 0° son Street, 

a which was 
4S. 00 known to fre- 
a 5 quenters of the 
Ba | 3.00 Barbary Coast 
410.96" as the ‘‘Palace 
Hotel.’’ As the 


building was 
not adapted to 
their purposes 
and as it would 
cost a great deal 
to tear it down, 
they had it con- 
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Judge Cook dealings of his “joint” with city officials, show- as ‘unsani- 
and Jud ge ing first payments made to Mayor Ame 8 of tary,’’ and then 
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straine d the trials and ne wspaper reports of the « rposure, of Publie W orks 
police from in- but was “lost”; and its whereabouts was the to demolish it 


terfering with 
eight houses of 
prostitution on Belden Street and with 


the great brothel on Jackson Street, 
popularly known as the ‘‘ Municipal 
Crib.’’ Judge Cook, furthermore, 


granted 169 writs of habeas corpus for 
the release of persons whom the police 


had arrested on eriminal charges. 
(Report of the Andrews Grand Jury, 
pp. 154-156. ) 


mustery of the 


procee di ngs. 


and remove it 
at the city’s ex- 
Upon the site thus obtained they 
erected, at a eost of $100,000, a large 
brick building containing one hundred 
and forty-four two-room apartments 
colloquially known as ‘‘eribs.’’ They 
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then filled these cribs with dissolute 
women, provided the establishment with 
a restaurant and bar for the entertain- 
ment of prospective clients, and opened 
a house of prostitution which eventually 
became known as the ‘‘ Municipal 
Crib’’—a name given to it on ac- 
count of the interest taken in it 

and the protection given to it by 

the municipal authorities. 

The women who occupied the 
eribs paid rent at the rate of 
thirty-five dollars a week for each 
apartment, and the gross receipts 
of the house, including the earn- 
ings of its inmates, were probably 
not less than $500,000 a year. 


How Judge Hebbard Thwarted 
the Efforts of the Grand Jury 
to Close the Municipal Crib 


This gigantie brothel was pro- 
tected by direct order of the 
Mayor, and he and Ruef had a 
share of its profits. The Andrews 
Grand Jury made a determined 
effort to close it by arresting more 
than a hundred of its inmates, 
and by posting constables outside 
its doors to prevent any one from 
going in; but Judge Hebbard of 
the Superior Court issued an in- 
junction forbidding the Grand 
Jury, the police or the sheriff to 
interfere with it in any way what- 
ever. 

An attempt was then made to 
by similar methods, eight 
of prostitution on Belden 
Place, which were paying 
$9,600 a year for protection. 
The administration again came 
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laxity 
“easy 


by reports of administrative 
and opportunities of making 
money’’ in such pursuits. 
Here is what the Mayor and his fel- 
low criminals did in San Francisco to 
corrupt boys and girls and in- 
crease crime. 
Nurseries of Vice for Children 
The result of the protection thus 
given gamblers, pool-sellers, 
brothel-keepers and __ prostitutes 
was an extraordinary growth and 
development of vice; and if half 
the population of San Francisco 
did not go to ruin in the last two 
years of Mayor Schmitz’s adminis- 
tration, it was not for lack of 
temptations and facilities. 
Protection and encouragement 
were given even to agencies for the 
corruption of boys and girls. On 
Fillmore Street and in various 
other parts of the city, there were 
established cheap places of amuse- 
ment known as ‘‘nickelodeons’’ 
and ‘“‘penny § arcades.’’ These 
wide-open resorts were filled with 
automatic machines which ground 
out musie or exhibited moving 
pictures when a nickel or penny 


was dropped into the slot. It 
would be impossible to deseribe 
the pictures in words that are 


printable; the sale of such photo- 
graphs constitutes a criminal of- 
fense. If these places were in- 
tended only for such grown men 
as frequent the most vicious dis- 
tricts they would be bad 
enough; but they are meant to 
attract children; and as admit- 


indi- 
num- 


o the relief of the sufferers, a a tance is free, and it costs only 
and Judge Hebbard granted 100,000 popula- @ penny to see a picture, thou- 
another injunction on the al- tion. For Jack- sands of boys and girls patron- 
teged ground that the places aggre pad ize them. Probation officers of 
attacked by the Grand Jury east near. the Juvenile Court who have 
were innocent lodging-houses. ly fire times as Watehed these resorts say that 

In the last year of Mayor long and for young people of both sexes 


Schmitz’s administration there 
were 51 murders, 373 murder- 
ous assaults, 46 burglaries and _ rob- 
beries, 2,849 disturbances of the peace 
and 27,013 arrests. This aggregation 
of crime was due partly to wide- 
open conditions in saloons and vicious 
and partly to an influx of 
attracted to San Fran- 

other cities and_ states 


resorts, 
criminals 


cisco from 


St. Louis 
as long. 


twice make assignations there, with 
the assistance of the attendants, 
and that they have often seen boys go 
directly from the picture slot machines 
ill-fame. Attempts were 
some of these places, 

was found that, like gam- 
dens and brothels, they were 
by the municipal adminis- 


to houses of 
made _ to 
but it 
bling 
protected 
tration. 


close 
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2. The Case of Minneapolis 


How Mayor Ames and His Criminal 
Brother, Col. Fred W. Ames, and 
Others, Organized Boodlers, Gam- 
blers, Pickpockets and Confidence 
Men With the Aid of the Police and 
Detectives, to Rob and Debase Minne- 
apolis 
During this period Minneapolis had 

an experience like that of San Fran- 

cisco. A grand jury uneovered the 
facts and Lincoln Steffens told the story 
in McCuure’s Magazine for January, 

1903. 

‘‘Immediately upon his fourth elee- 
tion, before he took office (on January 
7, 1901) Mayor Ames organized a 
cabinet and laid plans to turn the city 
over to outlaws who were to work under 
police direction for the profit of his 
administration, He chose for chief his 
brother, Colonel Fred W. Ames. But 
he was a weak vessel for Chief of Police, 
and the Mayor picked for Chief of De- 
tectives an abler man, whe was to direct 
the more difficult operations. This was 
Norman W. King, a former gambler, 
who knew the criminal needs in the 
business ahead. King was to invite to 


Minneapolis thieves, confidence men, 
pickpockets and gamblers, and release 
some that were in the local jail. They 


were to be organized into groups, ac- 
cording to their profession, and deteec- 
tives were assigned to assist and direct 
them. The head of the gambling syn- 
dicate was to have charge of the gam- 
bling, making terms and collecting the 
‘‘eraft,’’ just as King and a Captain 
Hill were to collect from the thieves. 
‘*These men looked over the police 
foree, selected those men who ecould be 
trusted, charged them a price for their 
retention and marked for dismissal 107 
men out of 225, the 107 being the best 
policemen in the department from the 
point of view of the citizens who after- 


wards reorganized the foree. John 
Fitchette, better known as ‘Coffee 


John,’ a Virginian, keeper of a notorious 
coffee-house, was to be a eaptain of 
police with no duties except to sell 
places on the police foree. They liber- 
ated the thieves in the local jail and 
made known to the underworld gen- 
erally that ‘things were doing’ in Min- 
neapolis. The ineoming swindlers re- 
ported to King or his staff for instrue- 


tion and went to work, turning the | 
‘swag’ over to detectives in charge. | 
More and more thieves and swindlers 
eame hurrying to Minneapolis. 


Arranging for Increase of Prostitution 


**The collector for women of the town 
was to be Irwin A. Gardner, a medical 
student in the doctor’s office, who was 
made a_ special policeman for the 
purpose. 

**But the novel feature of this scheme 
was that disorderly houses were prac- 
tically licensed by the city, the women 
appearing before the clerk of the Muniec- 
ipal Court each month to pay a ‘fine’ 
of $100. Unable at first to get this 
graft, Ames’s man, Gardner, persuaded 
women to start houses, apartments, and, 
of all things, candy stores which sold 
sweets to children and tobacco to the 
‘lumber Jacks’ in front, while a nefar- 
ious traffic was carried on in the rear. 
But they paid Ames, not the city, and 
that was all the reform administration 
eared about. 

‘‘But the money they still paid di- 
rectly to the city in fines, some $35,000 
a year, fretted the Mayor and at last 
he reached for it. He came out with 
a declaration, in his old character as 
friend of the oppressed, that $100 a 
month was too much for these women 
to pay. They should be required to pay 
the city fine only once in two months. 
This puzzled the town, until it became 
generally known that Gardner collected 
the other month for the Mayor. The 
final outrage in this department, how- 
ever, was an order of the Mayor for 
periodie visits to disorderly houses by 
the city’s physicians, at from five to 
twenty dollars per visit. The two 
physicians he appointed called when 
they willed, and more and more fre- 
quently, till toward the end the calls 
became a mere formality with the col- 
lections as the one and only object.’’ 

The Grand Jury revealed these facts. 
Ames, Chief of Police, was sentenced to 
six and a half years in state’s prison. 
King got three and a half years. Here 
is one picture of the situation: 

Mayor Ames, under indictment and 
heavy bonds for extortion, conspiracy 
and bribe-offering, left the state on a 
night train; a gentleman who knew him 
by sight saw him sitting up at eleven 
o’clock in the smoking-room of the 
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sleeping car, an unlighted cigar in his 
mouth, his face ashen and drawn; and 
at six o’clock the next morning he was 
still sitting there, his cigar still unlighted. 
He went to West Baden, a health resort 
in Indiana, a sick and broken man, 
grown old in a month. 


3. The Situation in Chicago During 
the Terrible Years 


There were two chief exploiters of the 
cities of America—the public service 
corporation and the business of 
sipation. 

There were two main causes for ex- 
cessive crime in Chicago. The first was 
the saturation of the poorer classes with 
aleoholie liquor by agents of a business 
under terrible economic pressure to 
produce revenue. The second great 
cause of crime was purchase of the right 
to break the law by dealers in illegal 
dissipation—that is, by the sellers of 
This is the chief reason for 
Chicago 
causes. 
Chicago 


dis- 


savagery. 
waves of crime in great cities. 
suffered from both of these 
Herewith are glimpses of 
during the terrible years. 


Year for Alcoholic 


Liquor 


$100,000,000 a 


Zhe sale of dissipation was not only 
a great business; it was among the 


2 few greatest businesses in Chicago. 
<= _ The leading branch of it was the 
2! sale of aleoholie liquor. The re- 
fe ceipts in the retail liquor trade in 
wit Chicago ran well over $100,000,- 
= 000. There were 7,300 licensed 
liquor sellers in Chicago, and in 
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addition about a thousand places where 
liquor was sold illegally. The only 
business which approached this in num- 
ber of establishments, according to the 
Chicago directory, was the grocery 
trade, which had been about 5,200. 
The city spent at least half as much 
for what it drank as for what it ate— 
not counting the eost of the cooking and 
serving of food. 


$20,000,000 a Year for Prostitution 


The second great business of dissipa- 
tion was prostitution. The gross reve- 
nues from this business in Chieago ran 
about $20,000,000—and probably more. 
There were at least ten thousand pro- 
fessional prostitutes. Average annual 
receipts of $2,000 each were brought 
in by these women. They did 
not themselves, however, have the bene- 
fit of this revenue. Much of it was 
never received by them. They were, 
in fact, exploited by large business 
interests. 

Four large interests were concerned 
in exploitation of prostitution. The 
first of these was criminal hotels; the 
second, houses of ill-fame; the third, 
cheap dance-halls and saloons; and the 
fourth, the men who dealt in women for 
the trade. 

The third large business of dissipation 
in Chicago was gambling. Inanaverage 
year its gross receipts cannot have been 
less than $15,000,000. 





Dissipation and Food Supplies 


The dealers in dissipation in Chicago, 
then, had a total revenue of at least 
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$135,000,000 a year—that is, receipts at 
least two-thirds as large as those of the 
retail grocers and meat men. 

Dealers in prostitution and gambling 
and criminal saloon-keepers must vio- 
late the law to exist. They conse- 
quently make careful business arrange- 
ments to break the law. To do this, 
they also must go into polities. 

The gross receipts of this illegal class 
of business were some $45,000,000 a 
year. About four-fifths of this— 
$35,000,000—was concentrated in the 
chief markets of dissipation near the 
center of the city—for the sale of dis- 
sipation, in any city, merely follows the 
natural laws of trade and locates where 
the demand is, near the large centers 
of population. 

In two downtown wards of Chicago— 
the First and the Eighteenth—were 
situated five-sixths of the criminal 
saloons and of the dealers in  pros- 
titution, and at least two-third of the 
gambling interests. The owners of 
these enterprises turned over the organi- 
zation of their political business -o the 
natural agent—the ward boss. 


The Bosses of Wards One and Eighteen 


in Chicago Were Remarkable 
Figures and Wealthy Men 


There were thirty-four captains of 
voting precincts in the First Ward. 
Half of these were proprietors of ques- 
tionable saloons, and at least six were 
dealers in prostitution; the majority of 
the remainder were ‘‘job-holders’’ un- 
der the city administration. In addi- 
tion, there were, of course, specialists 
to handle special votes. One or two 
captains were connected with tramps’ 
lodging-houses. Two negro gamblers, 
who did not appear on the official list 
of precinet captains, took care of the 
negro vote. Italian saloon-keepers, one 
of them an ex-convict, handled the 
Italians. Two of the most important 
precinct captains were former profes- 
sional eriminals, known to professional 
thieves and burglars all over the 
country. 

These were the official working rep- 
resentatives of the Democratic party in 
the ward. Most of them were engaged 
in the business of dissipation. 


The Machinery of Protection 


By this eareful organization and 
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large expenditure of money, ‘he traders 
in dissipation were able to make, 
through the ward boss, excellent terms 
with the city administrations. 

Under this system of protection from 
the law was established in Chicago a 
condition unique in this country. The 
center of Chicago, all things considered, 
was the cheapest market of dissipation 
in Caueasian civilization. 

The best and most business-like col- 
lection of payment for protection took 
place, naturally, in the greatest and 
best organized center of dissipation— 
Ward One. In the first place, there 
were transactions with which every one 
is familiar. The junior alderman, 
‘*Bath-House John,’’ as an insurance 
agent sold his policies, not only to 
saloon-keepers and houses of prostitu- 
tion in the ward, but to the great busi- 
ness houses in the district. He also 
sold, through his business partner, a 
large quantity of whisky. 


The “System” in the Police 
Department 


Purchase of the police in Chicago was 
made simple by the fact that the upper 
half of the foree—that is, the half that 
furnished the officialsk—came into the 
service when the police force was freely 
and frankly for sale to the interests of 
dissipation. Of course, not all the offi- 
cials of the Chicago police force were 
for sale. It is clear, however, that the 
dealer in dissipation could not have re- 
ceived adequate protection unless there 
had been a thorough organization in 
the Police Department, to see that this 
was given. Otherwise, there might have 
been at any time some individual officer 
or official who would blunder in and 
attempt to enforce the law. There was, 
as a matter of fact, just such an organi- 
zation. It was not a formal thing; 
naturally, it did not elect officers or 
pass by-laws; but, in a large sense, it 
was just as efficient. It was spoken of 
as the ‘‘System.”’ 

The System came about very simply. 
The influence of the ward bosses in the 
districts of dissipation obtained from 


the administration the police officials 
they desired. These officials saw that 
the men under them carried out the 


business agreements which they them- 
selves had made previously with the 
leaders of the ward. 
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Organization for Exploiting Savagery 

The addition of the police force com- 
pleted the great organization for ex- 
ploitation of savagery in the City of 
Chicago. The dealer in dissipation, the 
ward boss, and the police official were 
its chief members. The System thus 
consolidated every influence hostile to 
well-organized society, from the robber 
and prostitute to the corrupt police 
official, in a great body whose con- 
tinual influence was to impair or break 
down civilization. 

4. In New York City 

Conditions in New York City were 
revealed by various investigations dur- 
ing the years from 1890 to 1910. A 
committee of fourteen leading citizens 


conducted within this period most 

searching investigations. They were: 
Tue COMMITTEE OF FOURTEEN 

William H. Baldwin, Edwin R. A. Selig- 


man, Secretary 
Geo. Foster Peabody 
Geo. Haven Putnam 
J. Harsen Rhoades 
Jacob H. Schiff 
Andrew J. Smith 
Chas. Sprague Smith 
Chas. Stewart Smith 


Jr., Chairman 
Felix Adler 
Joel B. Erhardt 
Austen G. Fox 
John 8S. Kennedy 
William J. O’Brien 
Alexander E. Orr 


The committee of fourteen reported 


on the dangers of children in tene- 
ments: 

‘“‘The revenue-producing power of 
the sale of immunity to 
criminals by the police . oo & 
seemed to make the ap- 2 2 & 
petite of the police ine ™ “™ ; 
satiable. The infamy of ¢ S 
the private house, with s so sf 
all the horrors arising cS 2 
from the ‘eadet’ system, “= ~ — 
did not satisfy official » & g 
greed. Tenement houses 
were levied upon, and 36 61 Gt 


prostitutes began to ply A 


comparison between the 


The Fate of Honest Police Officers 
‘‘The employees (of these disorderly 
houses) openly eried their wares upon 
the streets, and children of the neigh- 
borhood were given pennies and candy 
to distribute cards of the prostitutes. 
A system of ‘watch-boys’ or ‘light- 
houses’ was also adopted, by which 
news of any impending danger could be 
earried throughout a precinct in a very 
few minutes. Honest police officers who 
attempted to perform their duties were 
defied by the cadets and lighthouses. 
‘‘For a police officer to ineur the 
enmity of a powerful ‘madame’ meant 
the transfer of.that officer ‘for the good 
of the service’ to a less agreeable post, 
if not to another precinct 


N § in outlying districts.’’ 

a The committee of four- 
: teen found that on the 
op th East Side all the cadets 
— +! were affiliated with the 


local and dominant polit- 


ical organization. The 
cadet is a young man, 
averaging from eighteen 
to twenty-five years of 
age, who, having served 
a short apprenticeship 
as a watch-boy or light- 
house, obtains a staff of 
girls and lives upon 
their earnings. The 
vietim of the eadet 
is usually a young girl of 


1 


9 


a 
foreign birth, who knows 
little or nothing of the 
conditions of American 

life. 

Committee of Fourteen 
on Scale of Prices for 
Protection 


87 84 &5 


GE Canada, 19 


“Such conditions 
could have existed in de- 
fiance of the laws only 


their trade t he re i n a ¢ a rs ad = through payment of pro- 
’ l m" I : q f tl Sates 10m ih sondon, anada ane - bg ‘ 
openly. In some of these the Uaited Stetes. tection money, through 


houses as many as fifty 

children resided. An acquaintance by 
the children with adult vices was in- 
evitable. The children of the tenements 
eagerly watch new sights in their midst. 
Statistics of venereal diseases among 
children and many revolting stories 
from the underworld tell how com- 
pletely they learned the lessons taught 
them. 


favors shown to 
politicians interested in houses of this 
character, and through political prefer- 
ment of lawyers, magistrates and 
judges, and other rewards. These prac- 
tises were not unlike those found by 
the Lexow Committee in 1895. In a 
recent interview a collector for the 
police in the ‘‘Tenderloin’’ during the 
period described stated that the 








amounts paid by large houses varied 
from $400 to $600 per month. As an 
illustration, the amounts paid each 
month by a proprietor of a house on 
27th Street, which contained thirty 
women, were as follows: plain clothes 
men, $205; patrolmen, $184; inspectors, 
$100; sergeants in plain clothes, $40; 
sergeants in uniform, $50; total, $529. 
The inspector received $250 as a first 
payment, called an initiation fee, and 
$100 every month.’’ 


Showing Enormous Value of High 
Positions in the Police Force 


So profitable was trade in prostitu- 
tion and white slavery that positions on 
the police force had to be bought. 

In 1894, the Lexow Committee made 
disclosures of greater magnitude than 
since the fall of Tweed. At this time 
the average cost of cbtaining appoint- 
ment as policeman was $300. Captain 
Creedon paid $15,000 to secure promo- 
tion to captaincy. Captain Schmitt- 
berger obtained the appointment of an- 
other man as captain in consideration 
of the payment of $12,000. Vice and 
crime were protected openly. One 
woman testified that for protection of 


her several houses of ill repute she 
had paid over $30,000. 
An organization was formed which 


was known in the Lexow Investigation 
as the Essex Market Court Gang, but 
named itself the Max Rochstim Associa- 
tion. Among the officers of this organi- 
zation was Mr. Martin Engel, ‘lammany 
Hall leader of the Eighth Assembly Dis- 
trict in the late ‘90’s; and with him 
were a group of Tammany Hall poli- 
icians, in control of this district and 
the Third Assembly District along the 
Bowery, just to the east. 

Getting Supplies for New York 

This region, when Mr. Martin Engel 
was leader, opened the eyes of the minor 
politician of the slums to the tremen- 
dous financial field offered him by a new 
line of enterprise, the business of pro- 
curing and traffic in women. The red- 
light district, operated largely by active 
members of the local Tammany organ- 
ization, in many cases gave to individual 


men interested in its development 
as much as $20,000 and $30,000 a 
year 

Inasmuch as the _ higher officials 
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of the police force got enormous sums 
from the earnings of prostitutes, we can 
understand the situation when Bishop 
Potter wrote to Mayor Van Wyck: 


‘‘But the thing that is of consequence, 
Sir, is that when a minister of religion 
goes to the headquarters of the police of 
his district to appeal to them for the 
protection of the young, the innocent 
and the defenseless, against the leprous 
harpies who are hired as runners and 
touters for the lowest and most in- 
famous dens of vice, he is met not only 
with contempt and derision (of police 
officials) but with the coarsest insult and 
obloquy. 
** . . . L approach you, Sir, to pro- 
test with all my power against a con- 
dition of things in which vice is not 
only tolerated, but shielded and en- 
couraged by those whose sworn duty it 
is to repress and discourage it, and in 
the name of unsullied youth and inno- 
cence, of young girls and their mothers, 
who, living under conditions often of 
privation and hard struggle for a liveli- 
hood, have in them every instinct of 
virtue and purity that are the orna- 
ments of any so-called gentlewoman in 
the land. 


A Living Hell 


‘And in the name of these little ones, 
these weak and defenseless ones, Chris- 
tian and Hebrew alike, of many races 
and tongues, but of homes in which God 
is feared and His law revereneced, and 
virtue and decency honored and 
exemplified, I call upon you, Sir, to save 
these people from a living hell, defiling, 
deadly, damning, to which the criminal 
supineness of the constituted author- 
ities, set for the defense of decency and 
good order, threatens to doom them. 

**In all these months (of protest) the 
condition of things in whole neighbor- 
hoods has not improved, but grown 
rather worse. Vice not only flaunts it- 
self in the most open, ribald forms, but 
hard-working fathers and mothers find 
it harder than ever, to-day, to defend 
their households from a rapacious li- 
centiousness which stops at no outrage 
and spares no tenderest victim. Such a 
state of things cries to God for venge- 
ance and calls no less loudly to you and 
me for redress.”’ 
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Chapter Ill 


What Is Democracy? 


There are those who think that the 
immense amount of crime and lawless- 
ness in the United States is due to 
democracy. The reverse is the case. 
Wherever people obtain self-government 
there is great diminution in erime and 
almost universal absence of dishonesty, 


graft and inefficiency. We are not 
suffering from the faults of democracy ; 
we are suffering from the lack of 


democracy. We have lagged behind the 
democratic mevement of the age, be- 
cause we have not had the aid of those 
competent to make and to administer 
laws to meet the demands of the new 
times. 

Inefficiency and dishonesty in gov- 
ernment are usually the product of 
autocracy. When an autocracy like 
Tammany Hall governs a city for gene- 
rations there is always graft. Countries 
like Spain and Russia, before the war, 
good examples of autocracy, had more 
graft than any other European coun- 
tries. Graft is practically unknown in 
German and English eities. Self-gov- 
ernment renders graft well-nigh impos- 
Self-government gives us good 
government. 

But self-government is impossible 
under our present forms of charters. 
And good government is impossible 
when the people elect so many different 
kinds of officials on the same ticket, 
under the theory which involves their 
frequent election and which involves 
election by the people of the actual ex- 
perts; because it is impossible for any 
people to have in the mass a continuity 
of purpose and knowledge which, with 
frequent elections, would keep the ex- 
pert in office. 

Dr. Charles A. Beard, at one time 
professor at Columbia, asks the ques- 
tion, ‘‘Can a democratic government 
carry out any program other than war? 
I do not venture an answer.’’ 

I do. Democracies carry on the mod- 
ern world. Just to mention a few, the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany, the U. S. Steel Corporation, the 
seventeen hundred railroad companies 
in the United States. The whole realm 
of modern eivilization is filled with 
democracies, and all over Europe are 


sible. 


cities and nations, pure democracies, 
carrying on just as successfully as the 
great industrial democracies that have 
made the modern world. 

What is demoeracy ? 

What is the power of democracy? 

What is the function of democracy ? 

The function of democracy cannot go 
beyond the power of democracy. Let us 
consider what democracy actually does. 

Democracy does not invent. The tele- 
graph, the telephone, the aeroplane, 
were all invented by a very few indi- 
viduals. Democracy could encourage, 
or discourage, the use of these inven- 
tions. Democracy never created a poem 
or a picture. The function of demoe- 
racy is to approve or disapprove, to en- 
courage or discourage, to uphold, or to 
destroy. In the ease of all democracies, 
whether stockholders of corporations or 
citizens of a city or nation, the function 
of democracy is to encourage or dis- 
courage, to uphold or destroy, not to 
create governments. 

It was not the American people who 
made the Constitution. We can name 
or print on a small part of a page of 
this magazine the men who created the 
government of the United States. 
Always a few exercise power, in 
corporations and in nations alike. 

Until we establish democracy in 
America—and we ean only do so by 
using the one method whereby a mass 
of people can carry on a common pur- 
pose—we shall not have proper protec- 
tion for life and property. 

The most difficult and complicated of 
all businesses is the business of govern- 
ment. And government is the only 
business in America that is always 
carried on by untrained incompetents. 
No people in history have ever shown 
such organizing ability, but through the 
misfortune of having inherited an un- 
workable method of organization, we 
have been doomed to failure in the most 
vital business of the nation. 

The principles of human organization 
were practically unknown when the 
government of the United States was 
created a hundred and fifty years ago. 
The great corporations are a recent in- 
vention. 
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James Wilson of Pennsylvania, one 
of the ablest delegates to the Constitu- 
tional Convention, wrote: 

** After the lapse of six thousand years 
since the creation of the world, Amer- 
ica now presents the first instance of a 
people assembled to say deliberately 
and calmly and to decide leisurely and 
peaceably on the form of government 
by which they will bind themselves and 
their posterity.’’ 

The Constitution of the United States 
and the creation of a government for 
the United States were among the 
greatest achievements in all history. 
Two impossibilities had to be achieved. 
First, the creation of a government. It 
was the first time in history that the 
people had created a government. 
Second, the creation of a government in 
which the people ruled. All students 
of history are convinced that this mir- 
aculous achievement was only possible 
on account of the wisdom and power of 
Washington. 

Unfortunately there was a great de- 
fect from the outset in the method of 
our governmental organization. We 
must now answer the question, why it is 
that in all other highly civilized coun- 
tries the voters always elect one kind of 
official, that is, one who corresponds to 
a director in a corporation. In all 
countries where crime is low, the people 
elect no officials who have to do any 
of the work of the government, except- 
ing such as falls to a board of directors 
in a corporation. The United States is 
the outstanding exception, leaving out 
of consideration the national govern- 
ments of South America. 

This is the answer: when the Consti- 
tution was created there was a curious 
theory in existence that had received its 
most definite expression in a book pub- 
lished in 1748 by Montesquieu, entitled 
Esprit des Lois—Spirit of the Laws. In 
analyzing the English constitution 
Montesquieu described the executive, 
legislative and judicial functions as 


separate powers, claiming that the 
executive had no share in_legisla- 
tion. 


Ile was mistaken in his analysis of the 
English constitution, but his theory of 
the separation of the powers appealed to 
certain minds. In 1791 the French 
adopted in government the principle of 
the separation of the powers. This was 


Only one 
other European country adopted this 


changed in 1799 to normal. 


principle—Norway in 1814—but in 1884 
abandoned it after failure to succeed 
with it in practice. The principle of 
division of the powers was adopted com- 
pletely in the Constitution of the United 
States and was copied by the South 
American nations. 

This theory commands little respect 
among thinkers. In the Cambridg 
Modern History the doctrine of the 
separation of the powers is referred to 
as an ‘‘hallucination,’’ and as an 
‘*illusory theory.’’ 

Hallam wrote, in his Constitutional 
History of England: 

**Such a separation and want of in- 
telligence between the crown and Par- 
liament must either have destroyed the 
one or degraded the other.”’ 

Just as Montesquieu by a foolish 
theory brought disaster to those nations 
which organized government in accep- 
tance of it, so Napoleon, by establishing 
a purely representative form of city 
government, brought great benefit to 
many lands. 

When Napoleon set out to extricate 
the municipal governments in France 
from almost hopeless confusion, he 
abolished all sorts of absurdities and 
established the simpler form of repre- 
sentative government. The reason for 
the brilliant suecess in the administra- 
tion of South American cities is due to 
the adoption of Napoleon’s plan. Elec- 
tions are confined to the choice of rep- 
resentatives; the representatives select 
a mayor, who presides at their meetings, 
fills by his own appointment all offices 
created by the council, and prepares the 
municipal budget. The essential feature 
of the system is the connection of the 
powers, and its elasticity is such that it 
suffices for every urban community, 
small or large, a village or a city, since 
the mayor and council have power to 
organize all administrative details as 
local needs may require. 

It is interesting to note that Japan 
adopted this system of city government, 
which now prevails all over Europe. 

If any university should establish a 
laboratory to study political pathology, 
the charters of our cities and the Con- 
stitutions of our states would furnish a 
vast abundance of subject material. The 
wrecking of civilization in the United 
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THE CAUSE AND CURE 


States, the ereation of all manner of 
autoeracies and tyrannies, the failure to 
protect life and property, and what we 
call lawlessness in general, are some of 
the results of this infection from a mis- 
chievous mid-eighteenth-century theory. 

It is implicit in a government organ- 
ized on the theory of separation of the 
powers that executives must be elected 
by direct vote, and it is almost in- 
evitable that other officials, including 
judges, should be elected directly. We 
have an admixture of direct and repre- 
sentative governments for cities and 
states. This causes degradation of the 
legislative bodies and frequently of the 
judiciary and the executive. Good gov- 
ernment is impossible in our cities and 
states unless we employ a purely repre- 
sentative form of government. 

The result of this defect is the crea- 
tion of a jungle of governmental ma- 
chinery that gives the criminal greater 
opportunities than in other eivilized na- 
tions. In this jungle lurk the vilest and 
most violent criminals, who for forty 
years have waged a relentless war on a 
helpless populace, during which time 
more people were slain than were killed 
on the battlefields of all the wars fought 
by the United States up to 1917. Here 
is a list of such criminals in the order 


of their vileness—thieves, burglars, 
swindlers, hold-up men, murderers, 


boodlers (government officials who ac- 
cept bribes to violate the law), bribers, 
dealers in prostitution. 


The Way Out 


Twenty-five years ago the City of 
Galveston simplified its system of gov- 
ernment to an arrangement whereby 
the people elected a committee of five 
men, called commissioners. It was just 
as if a corporation had elected a board 
of directors. But in the ease of Galves- 
ton the further acts of a board of diree- 
tors were not completed. Galveston 
was governed directly by these five men 
who divided up the city departments 
among themselves. It was a great im- 
provement on the old system, but only 
a halfway step. 


Later another advance was made 
called the City Manager Plan. This 
almost. reached the norm of human 


organization. The City Manager Plan 
abolished the system of division of the 
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powers. It has 
city government. 


markedly improved 


With an unparalleled genius for 
organization the American people 


should have the finest governments in 
the world. Consider what it meant to 
create a nation, to subdue a continent to 
the use of mankind. Statesmanship of 
the highest order went into the making 
of the nation. The generations of 
pioneers have written on the face of the 
continent a story of courage and 
achievement that stands alone in 
history. 


A Problem of Organization 


Most of the inventions that mean so 
much in the modern world are wholly 
American. The telegraph, the telephone, 
the phonograph, moving pictures, the 
electric light, the submarine, the aero- 
plane, to mention only the most obvious. 
Schools, eolleges and churches have been 
built everywhere. Huge endowments 
for institutions of learning and for 
other noble purposes in our country 
far surpass anything found in his- 
tory. 

During the last ten years Americans 
not only organized the food resources of 
the world to save large populations 
from starvation, but gave in money and 
substance without charge more in value 
to the peoples of other nations than all 
nations have done since the dawn of 
history. 

Our simple and single problem is to 
harness the organizing ability of the 
nation to government. And we shall 
live to see this thing done. Great ad- 
vanees have been made in the last 
‘twenty-five years. The Commission 
form of government and the City Man- 
ager Plan are sure prophecies of great 
and general improvement. We are far 
away from the lowest degradation of 
1890-1910, when liquor and _ prostitu- 
tion were the most powerful co-adjutors 
of government. The destruction of the 
saloon dealt a heavy blow at the ex- 
ploiters of infamy. Foreshadowed is 
the time when the great and varied 
fields of municipal government will be 
occupied by hosts of young men and 
women and when our great city execu- 
tives will be as famous as Herbert 
Iloover and Owen D. Young for their 
masterly abilities in government. 











THE PERPETUATION OF OUR 
POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS 


By ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


This address before the Young Men’s Lyceum of Springfield, 
Illinois, on January 27, 1837, is a study of the effect of lawlessness 
and lynching, including burning people alive, that might be delivered 


to-day; or it may be regarded as a prophecy. 


It should become a part 


of the thought and feeling of every American.—Editor’s Note. 


N the great journal of 
things happening un- 


der the sun we, the 
American people, find 
our account running 


under date of the nine- 
teenth eentury of the 
We find ourselves in the 





Christian era. 
peaceful possession of the fairest portion 
of the earth as regards extent of terri- 
tory, fertility of soil, and salubrity of 


climate. We find ourselves under the 
vovernment of a system of political in- 
stitutions econducing more essentially to 
the ends of civil and religious liberty 
than any of which the history of former 
times tells us. We, when mounting 
the stage of existence, found ourselves 
the legal inheritors of these funda- 
mental blessings. We toiled not in the 
acquirement or establishment of them ; 
they are a legacy bequeathed us by a once 
hardy, brave, and patriotic, but now la 
mented and departed, race of ancestors. 
Theirs was the task (and nobly they 
performed it) to possess themselves, and 
through themselves us, of this goodly 


land, and to uprear upon its hills and its 


valleys a political edifice of liberty and 
equal rights; ’tis ours only to transmit 
these—the former unprofaned by the 
foot of an invader, the latter undecayed 
by the lapse of time and untorn by 
usurpation—to the latest generation 
that fate shall permit the world to 
know. This task of gratitude to our 
fathers, justice to ourselves, duty to 
posterity, and love for our species in 
general, all imperatively require us 
faithfully to perform. 

How then shall we perform it? At 
what point shall we expect the approach 


of danger? By what means shall we 
fortify against it? Shall we expect 
some transatlantic military giant to step 
the ocean and crush us at a blow? 
Never! All the armies of Europe, Asia 
and Africa combined, with all the 
treasure of the earth (our own ex- 
cepted) in their military chest, with a 
Bonaparte for a commander, could not 
by force take a drink from the Ohio or 
make a track on the Blue Ridge in a 
trial of a thousand years. 

At what point then is the approach 
of danger to be expected? I answer, 
if it ever reach us, it must spring up 


amongst us; it cannot come from 
abroad. If destruction be our lot, we 
must ourselves be its author and 
finisher. As a nation of free men, we 


must live through all time, or die by 
suicide. 


The Increasing Disregard for Law 
The Worse Than Savage Mobs 


I hope I am over-wary, but if I am 
not, there is even now something of ill 
omen amongst us. I mean the inereas- 
ing disregard for law which pervades 
the country—the growing disposition to 
substitute wild and furious passions in 
lieu of the sober judgment of courts, and 
worse than savage mobs for the execu- 
tive ministers of justice. This disposi- 
tion is awfully fearful in any com- 
munity; and that it now exists in ours, 
though grating to our feelings to admit, 
it would be a violation of truth and an 
insult to our intelligence to deny. 
Accounts of outrages committed by 
mobs form the every-day news of the 
times. They have pervaded the country 
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from New England to Louisiana; they 
are neither peculiar to the eternal snows 
of the former nor the burning suns of 
the latter; they are not the creature of 
climate, neither are they confined to the 
slave-holding or the non-slave-holding 
states. Alike they spring up among the 
pleasure-hunting masters of Southern 
slaves, and the order-loving citizens of 
the land of steady habits. Whatever 
then their cause may be, it is common 
to the whole country. 

It would be tedious as well as useless 
to recount the horrors of all of them. 
Those happening in the State of Mississ- 
ippi and at St. Louis are perhaps the 
most dangerous in example and the 
most revolting to humanity. In the 
Mississippi case, they first commenced 
by hanging the regular gamblers—a set 
of men certainly not following for a 
livelihood a very useful or honest occu- 
pation, but one which, so far from being 
forbidden by the laws, was actually 
licensed by an act of the legislature 
passed but a single year before. Next, 
negroes suspected of conspiring to raise 
an insurrection were caught up and 
hanged in all parts of the state, then, 
white men supposed to be leagued with 
the negroes; and finally, strangers from 
neighboring states, going thither on 
business, were in many instances sub- 
jected to the same fate. Thus went on 
this process of hanging, from gamblers 
to negroes, from negroes to white citi- 
zens, and from these to strangers, until 
dead men were seen literally dangling 
from boughs of trees upon every road- 
side, and in numbers almost sufficient to 
rival the native Spanish moss of the 
country as a drapery of the forest. 
of Mob 


Victim Fury 


by Fire 


Sacrificing a 


that horror-striking 
scene at St. Louis. A single victim only 
was sacrificed there. This story is very 
short, and is perhaps the most highly 
tragie of anything of its length that has 
ever been witnessed in real life. A 
mulatto man by the name of McIntosh 
was seized in the street, dragged to the 
suburbs of the city, chained to a tree, 
and actually burned to death; and all 
within a single hour from the time he 
had been a free man attending to his 
own business, at peace with the world. 


Turn then to 


Such are the effects of mob law, and 
such are the scenes becoming more and 
more frequent in this land so lately 
famed for love of law and order, and 
the stories of which have even now 
grown too familiar to attract anything 
more than an idle remark. 

But you are perhaps ready to ask 
‘*What has this to do with the perpetua- 
tion of our political institutions?’’~ ] 
answer, ‘‘It has much to do with it.’’ 
Its direct consequences are, compara- 
tively speaking, but a small evil, and 
much of its danger consists in the prone- 
ness of our minds to regard its direct 
as its only consequences. Abstractly 
considered, the hanging of the gamblers 
at Vicksburg was of but little conse- 
quence. They constitute a portion of 
population that is worse than useless in 
any community; and their death, if no 
pernicious example is set by it, is never 
a matter of reasonable regret with any 
one. If they were annually swept from 
the stage of existence by the plague or 
smallpox, honest men would perhaps be 
much profited by the operation. Simi- 
lar, too, is the correct reasoning in re 
gard to the burning of the negro at St 
Louis. He had forfeited his life by the 
perpetration of an outrageous murder 
upon one of the most worthy and -re- 
spected citizens of the city, and, had 
he not died as he did, he must have 
died by the sentence of the law in a very 
short time afterward. As to him alone, 
it was as well the way it was as it could 
otherwise have been. But the example 
in either ease was fearful. When men 
take it into their heads to-day to hang 
gamblers or burn murderers, they 
should recollect that, in the confusion 
usually attending such _ transactions, 
they will be as likely to hang or burn 
some one who is neither a gambler nor a 
murderer as one who is, and that, acting 
upon the example they set, the mob of 
to-morrow may, and probably will, hang 
or burn some of them by the very 
same mistake. 

And _ not only is this so; the inno- 
cent, those who have ever set their faces 
against violations of law in every 
shape, alike with the guilty, fall victims 
to the ravages of mob law; and thus it 
goes on, step by step, till all the walls 
erected for the defense of the persons 
and property of individuals are trodden 
down and disregarded. But all this, 








34 
even, is not the full extent of 
the evil. 


3y such examples, by instances of the 
perpetrators of such acts going un- 
punished, the lawless in spirit are en- 
couraged to become lawless in practise ; 
and having been used to no restraint 
but dread of punishment, they thus 
become absolutely unrestrained. Hav- 
ing ever regarded government as their 
deadliest bane, they make a jubilee of 
the suspension of its operations, and 
pray for nothing so much as its total 
annihilation. While, on the other hand, 
good men, men who love tranquillity, 
who desire to abide by the laws and en- 
joy their benefits, who would gladly 
spill their biood in the defense of their 
country, seeing their property de- 
stroyed, their families insulted, and 
their lives endangered, their persons in- 
jured, and seeing nothing in prospect 
that forebodes a change for the better, 
become tired of and disgusted with a 
government that offers them no prote- 
ction, and are not much averse to a 
change in which they imagine they have 
nothing to lose. Thus, then, by the 
operation of this mobocratie spirit 
which all must admit is now abroad in 
the land, the strongest bulwark of gov- 
ernments, and particularly of those con- 
stituted like ours, may effectually be 
broken down and destroyed—I mean the 
attachment of the people. Whenever 
this effect shall be produced among us, 
whenever the vicious portion of popula- 
tion shall be permitted to gather in 
bands of hundreds and thousands, and 
burn churches, ravage and rob provi- 
sion-stores, throw printing-presses into 
rivers, shoot editors, and hang and burn 
obnoxious persons at pleasure and with 
impunity, depend on it, this government 
cannot last. By such things the feelings 
of the best citizens will become more or 
less alienated from it, and thus it will 
be left without friends, or with too few, 
and those few too weak to make their 
friendship effectual. At such a time, 
and under such circumstances, men of 
sufficient talent and ambition will not 
be wanting to seize the opportunity, 
strike the blow, and overturn that fair 
fabrie which for the last half century 
has been the fondest hope of the lovers 
of freedom throughout the world. 

I know the American people are much 
attached to their government; I know 
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they would suffer much for its sake; I 
know they would endure evils long and 
patiently before they would ever think 
of exchanging it for another—yet, not- 
withstanding all this, if the laws be 
continually despised and disregarded, if 
their rights to be secure in their persons 
and property are held by no better ten- 
ure than the caprice of a mob, the alien- 
ation of their affections from the gov- 
ernment is the natural consequence; 
and to that sooner or later it must 
come. 

Here, then, is one point at which 
danger may be expected. 


How Shall We Fortify Against Danger 
of Losing Affection For Government? 


The question reeurs, ‘‘ How shall we 
fortify against it?’’ 

The answer is simple. Let every 
American, every lover of liberty, every 
well-wisher to his posterity swear by the 
blood of the Revolution never to violate 
in the least particular the laws of the 
country, and never to tolerate their vio- 
lation by others. As the patriots of 
seventy-six did to the support of the 
Declaration of Independence, so to the 
support of the Constitution and laws let 
every American pledge his life, his 
property, and his sacred honor. Let 
every man remember that to violate the 
law is to trample on the blood of his 
father, and to tear the charter of his 
own and his children’s liberty. Let 
reverence for the laws be breathed by 
every American mother to the lisping 
babe that prattles on her lap; let it be 
taught in schools, in seminaries, and in 
colleges ; let it be written in primers, in 
spelling-books, and in almanaes; let it 
be preached from the pulpit, proclaimed 
in legislative halls, and enforeed in 
courts of justice. And, in short, let it 
become the political religion of the na- 
tion ; and let the old and the young, the 
rich and poor, the grave and the gay 
of all sexes and tongues and colors and 
conditions sacrifice unceasingly upon 
its altars. 

While ever a state of feeling such as 
this shall universally or even very gen- 
erally prevail throughout the nation, 
vain will be every effort and fruitless 
every attempt to subvert our national 
freedom. 

When I so pressingly urge a strict 
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observanee of all the laws, let me not 
be understood as saying there are no 
bad laws, or that grievances may not 
arise for the redress of which no legal 
provisions have been made. I mean to 
say no such thing. But I do mean to 
say that although bad laws, if they exist, 
should be repealed as soon as possible, 
still, while they continue in force, for 
the sake of example they should be re- 
ligiously observed. So also in unpro- 
vided eases. If such arise, let proper 
legal provisions be made for them with 
the least possible delay, but till then 
let them, if not intolerable, be borne 
with. 

There is no grievance that is a fit 
object of redress by mob law. In any 
case that may arise, as, for instance, the 
promulgation of abolitionism, one of two 
positions is necessarily true—that is, the 
thing is right within itself, therefore de- 
serves the protection of all law and all 
good citizens, or it is wrong, and there- 
fore proper to be prohibited by legal 
enactments; and in neither case is the 
interposition of mob law either neces- 
sary, justifiable or excusable. 

But it may be asked, ‘‘ Why suppose 
danger to our political institutions? 
Have we not preserved them for fifty 
years? And why may we not for fifty 
times as long?”’ 

We hope there is no sufficient reason. 
We hope all danger may be overcome ; 
but to conelude that no danger may ever 
arise would itself be extremely danger- 
There are now, and will hereafter 
be, many causes, dangerous in their 
tendency, which have not existed here- 
tofore, and which are not too insignifi- 
cant to merit attention. That our gov- 
ernment should have been maintained 
in its original form from its establish- 
ment until now is not much to be 
wondered at. It had many props to 
support it through that period, which 
now are decayed and crumbled away. 
Through that period it was felt by all 
to be an undecided experiment ; now it 
is understood to be a successful one. 
Then, all that sought celebrity and fame 
and distinetion expected to find them in 
the suecess of that experiment. Their 
all was staked upon it; their destiny 
was inseparably linked with it. 
ambition aspired to display before an 
admiring world a practical demonstra- 
tion of the truth of a proposition which 





ous. 


Their 


had hitherto been considered at best no 
better than problematical—namely, the 
capability of a people to govern them- 
If they succeeded they were to 
be immortalized; their names were to 
be transferred to counties, and cities, 
and rivers, and mountains; and to be 
revered and sung, toasted through all 
time. If they failed, they were to be 
called knaves, and fools, and fanatics 
for a fleeting hour; then to sink and be 
forgotten. They sueceeded. The ex- 
periment is successful, and thousands 
have won their deathless names in mak- 
ing it so. 

Another reason which onee was, but 
which to the same extent is now no 
more, has done much in maintaining 
our institutions thus far. I mean the 
powerful influence which the interesting 
scenes of the Revolution had upon the 
passions of the people as distinguished 
from their judgment. By this influence 
the jealousy, envy, and avarice inci- 
dent to our nature, and so common to 
a state of peace, prosperity and con- 
scious strength, were for the time in a 
great measure smothered and rendered 
inactive, while the deep-rooted princi- 
ples of hate, the powerful motive of 
revenge, instead of being turned against 
each other, were directed exclusively 
against the British nation. And thus, 
from the foree of circumstances, the 
basest principles of our nature were 
either made to lie dormant, or to be- 
come the active agents in the advance- 
ment of the noblest of ecauses—that of 
establishing and maintaining civil and 
religious liberty. 

But this state of feeling must fade, is 
fading, has faded, with the cireum- 
stances that produced it. 

[I do not mean to say that the scenes 
of the Revolution are now or ever will 


selves. 


be entirely forgotten, but that, like 
everything else, they must fade upon 
the memory of the world, and grow 


more and more dim by the lapse of time. 
In history, we hope, they will be read 
of, and recounted, so long as the Bible 
shall be read; but even granting that 
they will, their influence cannot be what 
it heretofore has been. Even then they 
eannot be so universally known nor so 
vividly felt as they were by the genera- 
tion just gone to rest. At the close of 
that struggle nearly every adult male 
had been a participator in some of its 
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scenes. The consequence was that of 
those scenes, in the form of a husband, 
a father, a son, or a brother, a living 
history was to be found in every family 
a history bearing the indubitable 
testimonies of its own authenticity in 
the limbs mangled, in the sears of 
wounds received, in the midst of the 
very scenes related—a history, too, that 
could be read and understood alike by 
all, the wise and the ignorant, the 
learned and the unlearned. But those 
histories are gone. They ean be read 
no more forever. They were a fortress 
of strength; but what invading foeman 
could never do, the silent artillery of 
time has done—the leveling of its walls. 
They are gone. They were a forest of 
giant oaks; but the all-restless hurri- 
cane has swept over them, and left only 
here and there a lonely trunk despoiled 
of its verdure, shorn of its foliage, un- 
shading and unshaded, to murmur in a 
few more gentle breezes, and to combat 
with its mutilated limbs a few more 
ruder storms, and then to sink and be 
no more. 
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A Reverence for Constitution and Laws 


They were pillars of the temple of lib- 
erty ; and now that they have crumbled 
away that temple must fall unless we, 
their descendants, supply their places 
with other pillars, hewn from the solid 
quarry of sober reason. Passion has 
helped us, but can do so no more. It will 
in future be our enemy. Reason—cold, 
calculating reason—must be our future 
support and defense. Let those ma- 
terials be molded into general intel- 
ligence, sound morality, and, in par- 
ticular, a reverence for the Constitu- 
tion and laws; and that we improved to 
the last, that we remained free to the 
last, that we revered his name to the 
last, that during his long sleep we per- 
mitted no hostile foot to pass over or 
desecrate his resting-place, shall be that 
which to learn the last trumpet shall 
awaken our Washington. 

Upon these let the proud fabrie of 
freedom rest, as the rock of its basis: 
and as truly as has been said of the 
only greater institution, ‘‘the gates of 
hell shall not prevail against it.’’ 





RED SAGE 


I shall build a gray house upon a rugged hill, 

And there the sun and all the winds may have it at their will; 
And I shall plant above the spring, for passers-by to see, 

Red sage and honeysuckle and a white thorn tree. 


Red sage to bring to your blue eyes the warm light that I love; 
And honeysuckle for a home that you know nothing of— 

The house my father fashioned, and I a wee, wild thing— 
And a white thorn in the memory of a long dead spring. 


Oh, will you come at morning, or will you come at night? 

Or will you come at broad high noon to bring me my delight? 
To break my bread and share my cup and then walk out to see 
Red sage and honeysuckle and a white thorn tree. 


Esther Clark Hill 
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THE PRINCESS OF YAN 


Nu-Nu-Nu!* (And the daisies are piled like a flood!) 
We never shall see the Chalcydian Sea 
Nor the place where the Yakadil stood, 
Nor suspended by silk, and far whiter than milk, 
Aladdin's famed egg of the Roc, 
But I know where the breeze sighs beneath the pine trees, 
Where the Maids of the Yan Princess walk, 
With their wide, floating hair, and mysterious air, 
And finger on lips as they talk, 
With their azure, pale trailing silk robes, and their ve ling 
As they wonder, and whisper, and talk. 


Zo-Zo-Zo!* (And the glow of the sun on the gorse’) 
They stole her away at the close of the day 
With gongs and enchantments, of course, 

While a dragon of old rolled his amber and gold, 
Burnt orange, and umbers that gleam 
In the marvelous scrolls that the Chinese unrolls 
On lacquer and teak—in the gleam 
Twixt the dusk and the dark all the people cried, 
Hark! 
‘’ They have shut her away in a dream, 
“Where waters are falling, and white storks are calling, 
‘In a brittle, blue, beautiful dream! "’ 


Na-Na-Na!* (And the poppies are bright in the corn) 
When the desert is red, and the sun goes to bed 
In the piles of the purple clouds torn 
By the wings of the Djin, ‘t is a crime and a sin 
To loiter, in camel or man, 
Lest the soul's vital spark be extinguished ere dark — 
By Allah! you ride as you can 
But the end of your toil through the gray slipping soil 
Is more near than the Princess of Yan, 
The mirages glimmer no dearer, no dimmer 
Than the faraway beauties of Yan! 


Tso-Tso-Tso!* (And it’s time we were home for our tea!) 
And why should we weep for a Princess they keep 
In a pearl on a rock in the sea? 
Lo! the butterflies’ wings with unutterable things 
Are dusted; with portents they run, 
Golden, freckled with zones, and the red, tawny ones 
And the blue, and the black, and the dun 
Say, ° With barter and pain, you shall never attain, 
Turn away and the Princess is won 
Where you loiter and play, where you half turn away 
At a touch the Yan Princess is won.” 
Elizabeth MacKinstry 


* Chinese music .ounds; to be said through the nose 
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LEVIATHANS OF THE SKIES 


By LIEUTENANT-COMMANDER CLIFFORD A. TINKER 


Formerly of the Bureau of Aeronautics U. S. Navy 


HILE speeding through the 

dusk of approaching morning, 

over the low hills of Ohio, on 
September third, the rigid airship Shen- 
andoah, a Leviathan of the skies, 
dashed against an uncharted ‘‘air 
rock.’’ It fell, a shattered wreck, to 
the fields below. 

Her commander, Zachary Lansdowne, 
and thirteen members of his crew were 
killed. 

This news in huge newspaper head- 
lines spread doubt and skepticism as to 
the worth of rigid airships for any use- 
ful purpose. It has led to contemplated 
abandonment of the nation’s rigid air- 
ship program by discouraged but other- 
wise well-meaning officials. This atti- 
tude on the part of our government 
and the people at large is un-American, 
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unjust to those who have devoted years 
to the development of these ships, and 
eruel to the memory of Lansdowne and 
those of his crew who gave their lives 
for the advancement of this branch of 
aeronautical science. 

It is no more logical to talk of aban- 
donment of the rigid airship program 
for this nation because the Shenandoah 
crashed by running into a storm with- 
out warning, than to have abandoned 
the building of ocean liners because the 
Titanie, a supposedly-unsinkable ship, 
went to the bottom With frightful loss 
when she rammed an uncharted and 
isolated iceberg. 

The sensible thing to do is to chart 
the areas and tracks of local storms 
such as that which wrecked the Shenan- 
doah, and to develop a weather broad- 
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helium gas cell on the Shenandoah. 


casting service of hourly frequency, to 
airship pilots of impending 
trouble. The nations of the earth have 
combined to chart drifting icebergs 
and patrol waters in which bergs are 
found, as an international aid to navi- 
on steamships whose _ routes 
pass through or near the infested areas. 

It took the of the Titanie to 
focus attention on the absolute need for 
iceberg patrols. It is too bad that gen- 
eral indifference required the sacrifice 
of the Shenandoah and fourteen mem- 
bers of her brave crew to rivet atten- 
tion on the need of charting and report- 
ing local storms of unusual intensity, 
as a safeguard against the only real 
danger to air navigation in rigid air- 
ships. 

Ever sinee rigid airships have been 
in existence, it has been known that 
electric storms and local tornadoes with 
high wind velocities are the bane of 
their operation. Commander Lans- 
downe consistently called attention to 
this fact, and only a few days before 
he started on the fateful trip he told 
the writer that ‘‘something would have 


warn 
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loss 
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S. Navy Photograph 


Official U 


to be done’’ in this direction before it 
would be really safe for airships to ven- 
ture into the territory south of the 
Great Lakes between the Alleghanies 
and the Mississippi. 

‘*Look here, Tinker,’’ he said. ‘‘ Elee- 
trie storms are the airship’s greatest 


danger. There is not much danger 
from lightning, as, on at least two oe- 
easions, German airships have been 


struck without causing material 
damage. The chief dangers from elee- 
trical storms le in the serious bumps 
and eddies that accompany them; these 
ean be extremely violent and seriously 
stress the structure of the airship.’’ 

I asked him what measures could be 
taken to overcome the dangers. I had 
in mind other conversations which we 
had had, while we were on duty to- 
gether in the Bureau of Aeronauties at 
the Navy Department. His experience 
entitles his answer to the most complete 
acceptance on the part of our Govern- 
ment, as it states the requirements 
for safe air navigation of the future, 
in any type of aircraft. 


‘*Eleetrie storms,’’ he replied, ‘ 


“are 
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ments at Howden, 
home base, gave any 


her 
in- 
dieation of the disturbance, 

‘*Henee the need for an 


instrument which would 
detect the direction of a 
thunder-storm. This in- 


strument would be of great 
value to an airship pilot, as 
for many years to come he 
will be forced to sail over 
regions only partially 
charted. The fact of know- 
ing from which direction 
the atmospherics are com- 
ing will enable him to 
avoid disturbances.’’ 

It is common knowledge 
that the safeguards which 
Lansdowne pointed out are 
not in existence, although 
efforts have been made to 
secure funds to make them 
possible. These efforts have 


been unavailing, even 
though the best example 
of their effectiveness is 
shown by _ the perfect 


schedule and perfect safety 
maintained in the operation 
of the air mail over a nar- 
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Captain Zachary Lansdowne, one of the 


victims of the Shenandoah disaste Tr, 


the control cabin of the ill-fated airship. 


generally confined to certain areas and 


certain months of the year. Experi- 
ence has shown that an electric or 
thunder-storm follows a very definite 


track, and that there are many places 
where a thunder-storm is unknown. It 
may within a few miles, but 
never directly over that spot. It 
should therefore be possible to chart the 
disturbed areas and tracks of storms, 
showing the areas immune from storms. 
If such a chart were available and 
reasonable warnings given, it would be 
extremely bad pilotage for a captain of 
an airship to allow his ship to be over- 
taken by a thunder-storm. 

‘*There is little doubt that very vio- 
lent thunder or electrie storms take 
place at high altitudes, when there 
is no sign of a storm on the ground. The 
R-33—an English ship—recently en- 
countered such a storm and neither the 
wireless nor the meteorologieal instru- 


pass 


: row air line between New 
Navy Photograph » . . . 

York and San Francisco. 

ris Nation-wide air navigation 


in any type of aircraft can 
never be attained until such 
facilities are generally available. In 
fact, we have been putting the cart 
before the horse in this country by 
developing high-grade types of aircraft 
and neglecting the essentials required 
to use them. 

One of the first duties of our Gov- 
ernment is to provide navigational 
safeguards for aircraft in flight, just as 
we have built up enormous organiza- 
tions to safeguard ships that navigate 
the seas. 

Much has appeared in the press in 
criticism of the ill-fated flight of the 
Shenandoah. It has been truthfully 
‘alled ‘‘a publicity trip.’’ Lansdowne 
so understood it. And he was one of 
the officers of the Navy most en- 
thusiastie for this very kind of voyage. 
He knew the necessity of creating 
public interest in rigid airships and, 
during the eight years while I was as- 
sociated with him, he constantly ap- 
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pealed to me to assist in educating the 
public to the necessity of developing 
rigid airships as a factor in the na- 
tional defense and as a necessity in 
long distance air traffic. He had a 
more specifie reason, almost spiritual in 
its significance, in wishing to see a 
fleet of rigid airships built and 
operated in this country. 

When the ZR-2 was lost in England, 
August 24, 1921, forty-four men were 
killed. Among them were Commander 
Louis H. Maxfield, who headed the 
American contingent in England at the 
time, and fifteen others of our naval air 
men. Lansdowne said to me, on my 
return from England with the bodies 
of these men, that the only monument 
this nation could erect, which would in 
any measure be a fit memorial to 
them, would be to build and fly 
rigid airships. Sinee that time, 
until he himself laid down his life, 
Landsdowne concentrated every et- 
fort toward this goal. 

He had no fear or compunctions 
in undertaking this last trip. But 
he naturally felt the anxiety which 
with responsibility, particu- 
larly in pioneering fields. In _ his 
mind the trip was a_ legitimate 
function of naval aviation. 


foes 
gt Ss 


The airship idea goes back to the 
latter part of the Middle Ages. 
An Italian Jesuit priest, Francesco 
de Lana-Terzi, first proposed an 
airship or aerostat in 1670. At 
least his was the first exposition ot 
the modern conception of lighter 
than air flight. 

Lana designed, or deseribed, a 
boat-shaped car which was to be 
lifted into the air through the as- 
censive power of four large balls of 
thin copper from which the air was 
to be wholly extracted and which, 
as Lana computed, weighing less 
than the surrounding air they dis- 
placed, would therefore float in it. 
His treatise, published in the Pro- 
dromo, a famous near-magazine of 
the time, caused widespread discus- 
sion among the scholars of the 
period and of sueceeding centuries. 
The impossibility of ever construct- 
ing globes of sufficient size, light- 
and strength was readily 
demonstrated by these scholars, and 





ness, 





thus the ‘‘flying boat’’ survived only 
as the original but impractical notion 
of air navigation utilizing the aero- 
static or lighter-than-air principle. 

While centuries ahead of his time in 
the development of practicable flight in 
airships, Lana was no mean prophet 
with respect to their use in war. 

‘*For who sees not that no city can 
be secure against attack, since at any 
time our ship may be placed directly 
over it, and descending down may dis- 
charge soldiers; the same would hap- 
pen to private houses and ships on the 
sea; for our ship descending out of the 
air to the sails of sea-ships. . . 
it may over-set them, kill their men, 
burn their ships by artificial fireworks 
and fire balls. And this they may do 
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The control cabin of the Shenan- 
doah which was torn loose from 
the hull by an Ohio thunderstorm, 
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not only’ to 
ships but to 
great buildings, 


eastles, cities, 
with such 
security that 
they which 
cast these 
things down 


from a_height 
out of gun-shot, 
eannot on the 
other side be 
offended by 
those below.’’ 
That this is 
something more 
than ancient or 
medieval  flap- 
doodle the war- 
time _ inhabi- 
tants of Paris, 
Calais, Har- 
wich, Ipswich 
and London 
ean sorrowfully 
testify. This 
feature of 
Lana’s _— prog- 
nostieation con- 
cerning air- 
ships was too 
deadly  accur- 
ate. Howbeit, 
the idea of the 
military and 
naval uses of 
lighter-than-air 
eraft has pre- 
dominated 
through all the 
vears since 
Lana’s day; it 
was suggested 
anew at the very 
birth of the free 
balloon in 1783. 
Here it is 
well that we 
come to an un- 
derstanding. In 
the forward 
mareh of eivili- 
zation the chief 
function of air- 
ships, or any 
other type of 
aireraft, is by 
all odds com- 
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Human flight has brought forth much 
word-coinage, adding a few thousand 
new terms to the English Dictionary. 

Strictly speaking, aviation has noth- 
ing to do with airships. Aviation is the 
art of operating heavier-than-air craft, 
airplanes and seaplanes. The art of 
operating lighter-than-air craft is called 
aerostation, pronounced air-o-stdch’un. 
All types of lighter-than-air craft are 
aerostats, aircraft whose support is 
chiefly due to buoyancy, the interior 
being occupied in the main by one or 
more bags or gas cells filled with a gas 
lighter than the surrounding air. An 
airship is an aerostat provided with a 
propelling system, and with means of 
direction of motion. This is in contrast 
to the balloon, another type of aerostat, 
which has no means of controlling the 
direction of flight in a horizontal plane. 
An airship in flight with its engines 
stopped loses the power of horizonal con- 
trol and itself becomes a balloon. This 
is the reason for balloon training for 
any would-be navigator of the air. 

Aviation is not a synonym for aero- 
nautics. Aviation is the art of operat- 
ing airplanes and seaplanes, while aero- 
nautics is the all-embracing word com- 
prehending the science and art of self- 
sustained flight by any and every means. 

Airships are not ‘‘dirigibles.’’ Dirig- 
ible is an adjective meaning anything 
“‘that may be directed or controlled,’’ 
such as an automobile or steamship. 
The word is not sufficiently specific to be 
employed as a noun designating airships. 
If its use as an adjective is correct, air- 
planes are dirigibles. The  well-in- 
formed do not call airships ‘‘ dirigibles.’’ 

Now for the word ‘‘blimp.’’ This is a 
British slang-coinage to designate small 
non-rigid airships which have no frame- 
work of any kind, but which depend on 
the internal pressure of gas and air to 
maintain their form and thus keep them 
from collapsing in flight. They are so 
small that, in comparison with large 
rigid airships, their radius of action is 
limited to a marked degree. 

**Blimp’’ no more fits the Shenandoah 
or the Los Angeles than ‘‘ steam launch’’ 
would fit the Leviathan or the Majestic. 











mercial, peace- 
able, not de- 
structive. Ifthe 
opposite were 
true, it would 
have been ten 
thousand times 
better for man- 
kind had human 
fiight remained 
in the most mys- 
terious and ob- 
secure realm of 
dreamland. 

Let us get at 
the root of the 
whole matter. 
It is a com- 
mercial axiom 
that time, not 
distanee, is the 
unit of life; 
that the dis- 
tance between 
any two coun- 
tries should 
really be ex- 
pressed by the 
time of trans- 
port from one 
to the other. 
This being the 
case, agencies 


of transporta-, 


tion which pos- 
sess the ability 
to move at rela- 
tively high 
speeds become 
the important 
vehicles of com- 
merece and com- 
munieation. 
Now it so hap- 
pens that pres- 
ent surface 
methods of 
transportation 
have about 
reached their 
limit of speed 
for safe and 
economie oper- 
ation. This is 
true of the 
steamship, the 
track - bound 
train, and the 
more nomadic 
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The 


automobile. Aircraft alone have the 
ability to make greater speeds than the 
agencies named and still comply with 
the demands of economy and safety. 

Among aireraft, rigid airships are the 
type best suited to long-distance trans- 
port. It is not too much to say that they 
are in a class by themselves as swift 
ships for extended over-water voyages. 
Consider the Los Angeles; crossing the 
Atlantic, from Germany to the United 
States, she made her 5,060-mile trip in 
4,877 minutes. Any vehicle that can 
maintain continuous speed at more than 
a mile a minute through long periods of 
time has a positive and enduring place 
in the economic life of the world. 

A mile a minute may not seem fast 
for an airship, yet if the flight is con- 
tinuous from starting point to destina- 
tion over a long route, such a speed 
counts tremendously. The fastest trans- 
continental train, leaving New York at 
5:30 p. M. on Saturday, provided con- 
nections are made at Chicago, arrives at 
San Francisco at 5:10 p. m. on the fol- 
lowing Wednesday. An airship, say the 
Los Angeles, leaving New York at the 
same hour as the train, will be in San 


ral Phot 


Gene graphic Service 


Los Ange les about to enter her Lakehurst home. 


Francisco at 5:00 a. Mm. on Monday. 
Three business days saved. 

That the writer is reopening an old 
quarrel between the proponents of air- 
ships and those of the airplane is here- 
with categorically denied. To those who ° 
know, there is no controversy. Aero- 
nautie experts the world over admit 
that airplanes and airships have their 
own spheres of usefulness, that those 
spheres do not conflict, but that the two 
types of aireraft are supplementary and 
complementary to each other in the field 
of transportation. Once and for all, 
they are not rivals. struggling for 
supremacy. For commercial traffic, at 
least, it can be plainly shown that the 
two should develop alongside each other, 
the one assisting the other. 

For purposes of comparison between 
the relatixe cruising ranges of the two 
types of craft, we will take the max- 
imum range of the PN-9, the last word 
in aviation, the seaplane chosen for the 
San Franciseco-Hawaii flight. Assum- 
ing that all disposable lift, or load cap- 
acity, is given over to fuel, except that 
required by the crew and their rations, 
we find that the limit of distance which 
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this plane can fly at full speed is a 
little more than 2,000 miles. An air- 
ship of 5,000,000 ecubie feet gas capac- 
itv, such as those now being built in 
ingland, if operated under the same 
conditions as the PN-9, would have a 
maximum full-speed range of about 
11,500 miles—nearly six times that of 
the seaplane. Again, with passengers 
or cargo replacing excess fuel, the com- 


mercial economic range of these two 
craft bear about the same ratio, the 
economie range of the PN-9 being 


about 500 miles as against about 2,700 
miles for the airship. 

In short-distance traffic, and up to 
about 1,000 miles in one or two ‘‘hops,’’ 
in most cases the airplane or seaplane is 
the best type. This is because the heavy 
base charges and the big capital invest- 
ment in an airship service requires a 
very large amount of high-paying busi- 
ness before showing a profit on a short 
route. If two airships of 5,000,000 
cubie feet gas capacity, giving a useful 
load eapacity of 150 tons each, or 
berths for 200 passengers, were em- 
ployed on a 600-mile route, they would 
need to carry 1,080 passengers each 
way per week at $25.00 a head to show 
a profit of four per cent. on the invest- 
ment. Smaller airships might be used, 
but unless the flight-route were over the 
sea, or over terrain requiring always a 
non-stop flight, an airplane or seaplane 
service would certainly be a_ safer 
economic undertaking. 

Hence, for long-distance work, par- 
ticularly where relatively large loads 
are available, the airship is the answer; 
whereas, for short-distance services, 
the airplane is the more efficient. The 
two types will thus work in cooperation ; 
airships will bear the burden of long 
flights, airplanes will operate from the 
main airship terminals as feeders for 
the rigids and as the chief stand-by for 
short radiating lines. 

Accordingly, for commercial pur- 
poses, large rigid airship stations should 
be established at distances ef 2,000 to 
3,000 miles apart, mainly for trans- 
oceanic traffic; the airplane being used 
for bringing passengers and merchan- 
dise to these stations from neighboring 
territory. A continental airship serv- 
ice, for example, might run from New 


York to Lisbon, passengers and mail 
being taken to and from Lisbon to 
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A gas cell placed in 


Paris, Rome, and other centers by air- 
plane. In this way the airplane, on a 
speed basis, competes with the train, 
and the airship with the steamship. 
Together the aircraft would have the 
important advantage of reducing the 
present average time of transit by at 
least 50 per cent. 

A man traveling by steamship from 
London to Bombay, a journey of six- 
teen days, is content to take another 
day or two to reach his final destination 
in India. But if the trip to Bombay 
were made in four and one-half to five 
days by airship, two days in the hot, 
bumpy trains of India would seem a 
lifetime. The passenger would demand, 
and use, the faster airplane transport 
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the Shenandoah’s hull. 

between Bombay and his destination. 
This human trait brings us to the con- 
clusion that the quickest way to secure 
the nearly universal employment of the 
airplane as a means of transportation 
is to establish at the earliest possible 
moment a number of rigid airship lines, 
both transoceanie and transcontinental. 
The resultant scramble for the business 
of feeder traffic would give an unprece- 
dented impetus to the aircraft industry ; 
airplanes would be built and operated 
by the thousands instead of the hun- 
dreds now in itinerant service. 

_In the establishment of transoceanic 
airship lines between the United States 
and foreign countries, especially Euro- 
pean states, where tremendous airship 
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projects are under consideration or 
actually under way, as in Great Britain, 
we have an economic problem which has 
a basic bearing on the future of our 
airship industry, inaugurated by the 
building of the Shenandoah. Unless 
we wish to surrender our industry to 
the heavily-subsidized airship concerns 
of Europe, we must take time by the 
forelock and immediately pass legisla- 
tion favorable to American-built and 
American-operated airships. We, as a 
people, are continually up in arms 
against direct subsidies; not so abroad. 
Our labor is much better paid than 
European labor. The combination of 
cheap labor and big operating subsidies 
would give the European airship com- 
panies a handicap over our concerns 
which would effectually keep us out of 
business. We need some kind of law, 
now, which might be in the form of an 
indirect subsidy or preferential tariff 
on airship traffic. 

The Shenandoah, the premier Ameri- 
ean-built rigid airship, was sufficiently 
typical of all such craft to serve as an 
example par excellence of the airship- 
building industry at its best. The 
Shenandoah was designed and built by 
the Navy as an experiment in a type of 
aireraft intended, primarily, for long- 
distance reconnaissance at Her 
construction began an epoch in the in- 
dustrial field in this hemisphere. It 
brought about the development of many 
subsidiary processes of manufacture, 
for the principal materials of which she 
was built had to be prepared for the 
first time in America. 

Suppose you were to take the alumi- 
num dish-pan from your kitchen, melt 
it down, add approximately four per 
cent. copper, a pinch of magnesium, 
another pinch of manganese, and one- 
half pinch of silicon and let the mixture 
eool. You would then have the alloy of 
aluminum ealled duralumin, which, 
properly heat-treated, has the strength 
of mild steel with only about one-third 
of its weight. It is this metal that has 
made the building of rigid airships pos- 
sible. Its manufacture is a brand new 
industry in this country. 

If we had been able to ‘‘skin’’ the 
Shenandoah, to rip off the silvery outer 
cover which, under the rays of the sun, 
or swept by moombeams, gives that 
airy, ethereal appearance to rigid air- 


Sea. 
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The assembling of the thwartship framework of the Shenandoah. 


ships in flight, we would have found 
her hull structure to be a framework 
of duralumin latticed girders. At first 
sight the framework would look like a 
huge pile of radio masts heaped up 
without rime or reason. Far from it; 
the whole thing is most orderly and 
simple, the girders running fore-and-aft 
and athwartships, with high-tensile 


steel wire for diagonal bracing. This 
framework of the Shenandoah, 680 


feet long by 78.7 feet in diameter, was 
an engineering and structural triumph, 
and gave rigidity to the hull, which was 
divided by the eross-wiring into twenty 
compartments. Each of them con- 
tained a gas cell made of cotton cloth 
lined with goldbeater’s skin. To manu- 


facture these gas cells, each as large as 
an ordinary balloon, another entirely 
developed in 


new art was America. 


The cells were of single-ply cotton 
cloth made gas-tight by securing the 
goldbeater’s skin directly to the cloth 
by a rubber-solution adhesive. Gold- 
beater’s skin, so named because it is 
used industrially in the process of 
hammering gold-leaf, comes from the 
outer coating of the caecum or blind 
gut of the ox. In general appear- 
ance it could easily be mistaken for 
an ordinary dairy lunch sausage ¢as- 
ing. Inasmuch as each animal sup- 
plies a piece only about fifteen inches 
by thirty inches in size, nearly three- 
quarters of a million oxen contributed 
the skins required for the original gas 
cells of the Shenandoah. 

Experiments now being carried on 
by the Navy, if successful, will do 
away with the necessity of using 
goldbeater’s skin in these cells, with 

















Official U. S. Navy Photograph 


Lacing the cotton outer corer on the Shenandoah. 
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a consequent strengthening 
of the cell fabric and a 
material reduction in cost. 
The Shenandoah’s twenty 
gas cells were inflated with 
helium, the only lifting gas 
used in American rigid air- 
ships. When completely in- 
flated, the displacement of 
these cells was 2,150,000 
eubie feet, or about the same 
as the water displacement of 
the Leviathan, bulk for bulk. 
This gave a gross lift, when 
near level, of 126,000 
pounds—63 short tons. 
Along the bottom of the 
interior of the Shenandoah’s 
hull was a corridor or keel, 
shaped like a huge inverted 
“Vv”? about ten feet high by 
twelve feet wide amidships, 


sea 


but tapering somewhat to- 
ward the bow and _ stern. 
From end to end, through 
the center of this corridor 
was a narrow’ walkway, 
about ten inches wide, face- 
tiously dubbed the ‘‘eat- 
walk.’’ The catwalk may 
be considered the ‘‘deck’’ 


of the ship, for it was along 
this walkway that the crew 
passed fore and aft when 
the Shenandoah was in flight. 
On either side ran fore-and- 
aft girders from which were 
suspended the gasoline tanks, 
the ballast bags, filled with 
water, and the hammocks 
for the crew. 
Directional 
zontal and 
secured by 


hori- 
was 


control, 

vertical, 

four fins and The 
rudders near the _ stern. 
From a little distance these fins ap- 
peared to be flat, thin surfaces; in 
reality they were huge affairs, triangu- 
lar in section and of such size that an 
ample walkway was placed in the lower 
fin, while men could climb with ease in 
all the others. 

The metal framework of the hull, the 
fins and rudders as well, had a nearly 
drum-tight covering of cotton cloth, to 
give a smooth exterior along which the 
air might flow with minimum friction. 
The proper tension of this outer cover 
was obtained by shrinking’ with 
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trianquler keel and hull structure of the Shenandoah 


laced to the 


‘‘dope’’ after it was 
appearance of 


girders. The silvery 
the airship was due to aluminum 
powder mixed in the ‘“dope’’ to pro- 
vide a surface which reflected the sun’s 
rays and at the same time acted as a 
light-stopper. The passage of sun- 
light into the interior of the ship was 
further prevented by black pigment ap- 
plied to the inner surface of the cover. 
These precautions against the sunlight 
were essential to avoid the heating of 
the helium gas, with a consequent ex- 
pansion and loss through the automatic , 
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U. S. Navy, Court 
The Shenandoah and her mooring 
escape valves in the top of the cells, and 
to protect the cells themselves against 
the deteriorating effect of sunlight. 
The ‘‘dope’’ had another function, it 
made the outer cover waterproof. 

To drive the Shenandoah through the 
air required a propelling plant of five 
engines, each with six cylinders in line 
and eapable of developing three hun- 
dred horse-power. Ordinarily they were 
operated at than half-power to 
maintain standard cruising speed. The 
engines were contained in five separate 
ears distributed along the under side of 
the hull. 

The control car was attached to the 
forward part of the ship. Six or eight 
men found room in it to navigate her; 
in fact, in was comparable to the navi- 


less 


i 


esy of P 


mast. 


gating bridge, pilot house 
and chart room of a sur- 
face vessel. 

While the design of the 
Shenandoah was __ based 
mainly on that of the 
German tigid L-49, 
brought down intact in 
France in the autumn of 
1917, some changes were 
made from the prototype. 
For instance, the weight 
and strength of the frame- 
work was increased to give 
a greater factor of safety 
and permit mooring from 
the bow to a mast. The 
power was increased too, 
and special apparatus in- 
stalled, but these changes 
and the use of helium gas, 
not efficient a lifting 
gas as inflammable hydro- 
gen, involved a loss of load 
capacity and altitude obtainable com- 
pared to the L-49. In spite of the re- 
duced lift incurred by the use of helium 
and the increased weight, the Shenan- 
doah could earry sufficient gasoline to 
maintain her full of about 63 
miles an hour for 25 hours, or a cruis- 
ing speed of 50 miles an hour for 60 
hours. 

Airships are truly naval ships. The 
Germans, pressed for time during their 
greatest activity in building and com- 
missioning rigids during the World 
War, turned to skilled submarine offi- 
eers for their airship commanders, 
navigators and engineers. The methods 
employed in trimming. and operating 
undersea boats are so nearly related to 
operating airships that those officers 
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soon became expert airship men and 
were quickly trusted with the niceties 


of air navigation with Zeppelins. 
Nevertheless, operating an airship, 


while a common-sense proposition, 
bringing into play sound navi- 
principles of the 
ocean-going va- 
riety, depends on a 
knowledge of certain 
factors unknown to 
surface-ship naviga- 
tion. The air as a 
buoyant medium 
has several char- 
acteristics com- 
mon to the ocean, 
but, in addition, 
it offers meteoro- 
logical handi- 
eaps which 
far beyond any 
difficulties that 
ocean traffic has 
to deal with. 

Air navigation 
is concerned with 
problems in three 
dimensions. As 
with a surface ves- 
sel, an airship must 
be steered hori- 
zontally to eover the 
shortest course possible 
from port to port. Fur- 
ther, she must be navigated 
at varying heights above the 


gational 
common 


zo 
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Shenandoah swinging at the mooring mast of the 
1. Moffett, chief of 
and the late Captain Lansdowne, commander of the Shei 
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sea or land to enable her to meet 
changing conditions of the atmosphere, 
or to pass over high mountains, fog, 


loeal storms, electric disturbances and 
other 


impediments. Vertical rudders 
control an airship in steering on 
a horizontal course in exactly 
the same way that one 
steers a surface vessel ; 
same orders, same mo- 
tions and all. But 
when it comes to 
height steering we 
have something en- 
tirely different. 
The airship rises 
on an even keel 
by discharging 
ballast, and de- 
seends by dis- 
charging gas. 
She can be kept 
on a level course 
or inclined up 
or down by her 
elevator planes, 
and so may climb 
or descend by 
using the thrust 
of the air on the 
top or bottom of 
her hull. The range 
the latter method 
of vertical operation is 
limited; the laws of 
gases—the Principles of 
Archimedes, and the Laws of 


of 
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horizontal and 


Boyle and Charles, old stuff but not to 
be denied get in their work and 
make the action of the elevator planes 
neutral, then out goes gas or water as 
the case may be. 

It will be seen that rigid airships re- 
quire two coxswains, one who operates 
the rudder wheel and holds the ship on 
the designated compass course, another 
who keeps the ship at the proper alti- 
tude by operating the elevator planes 
and by regulating the discharge of gas 
and ballast. These positions require 
skill and experience, if nothing more. 

Navigators on surface are 
supplied with standard data for nearly 
all their calculations. It is a matter of 
mere routine to prick off on the charts 
the speed of the ship and the direction 
of the various ocean currents which af- 
fect it, the first always known, the 
second nearly always constant in given 
areas, and generally not very strong. 
Even dead-reckoning, where sun, moon 


—soon 


vessels 











Official U. S. Navy Photographs 


vertical control fins and rudders of the Shenandoah. 


and stars are obscured from observation 
for long periods and the reading of the 
patent log and soundings are the main 
reliance, comes within close enough 
limits for all practical purposes in the 
open sea; add to this the accurate 
recording of speed through standardiza- 
tion of the ship’s propellers plus astro- 
nomical observations, nearly always ob- 
tainable, and surface-ship navigation 
becomes one of the simple arts. This 
is not true of airship navigation. An 
airship’s course and distance made good 
over the ground or water is the re- 
sultant of her own speed and direction, 
and the speed and direction of the air 
eurrent in which she is carried along. 
Often these air currents attain tre- 
mendous velocities. 

Here it is well to point out that, 
while steady winds of high velocity 
affect the ability of airships to maintain 
their scheduled course and speed over 
the land or water, they do not endanger 
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As a matter of fact, and 


the ship itself. 
strange as it may seem to seamen, air- 


ships handle somewhat better in a 
strong wind than in a calm. In the old 
sailing days, a calm was dreaded, and a 
vessel without steerage-way was help- 
less, conditions well understood by air- 
ship personnel. It may be said that 
airships in flight are comparable to sub- 
marines when totally submerged; both 
being in their natural element under 
the most propitious circumstances to 
utilize the salient features of their de- 
sign. 

One night in January, 1924, while 
the Shenandoah was riding at her moor- 
ing mast at the Naval Airship Station 
at Lakehurst, New Jersey, and carrying 
out tests for behavior of airships at 
masts in a storm, a prearranged af- 
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ing and ripping the two forward gas 
cells, letting out the helium and slitting 
and slashing the outer cover, in one 
place for a distance of 50 feet from 
the nose. Here was a huge 680-foot 
ship adrift in a terrific gale with half 
of her rudder gone and her whole bow 
a gaping hole. Think of a surface- 
ship under such conditions; what 
chance of reaching port? 

On breaking loose, the ship began to 
fall, due to the loss of helium from the 
two torn bags and to the sheet of water 
on her top from the heavy downpour of 
rain. Water ballast was dropped, her 
engines were started, and even keel was 
maintained by moving the crew back 
and forth along the eatwalk. Still 
were 


heavy, three full gasoline tanks 





fair, old man Boreas decided to 
complicate matters by piling wind 
upon wind. High winds had been 
predicted by the Weather Bureau 
and the Station Aerologist, but it 
was not known what maximum 
wind velocity would be experi- 
enced. Thus the ship was held at 
the mast until something happened 
which added a new chapter to air- 
ship lore. 

A shrieking fifty-mile wind was 
tearing across the big field. Mighty 
gusts from all points of the compass 
swept in whirlwinds and eddies, at 
times reaching a velocity of seventy 
miles an hour, strong enough to rip 
shingles off a roof. An unusually 
heavy gust tore off the upper ver- 
tical stabilizing fin, with its rudder, 
at the stern of the ship, just as in 
the days of square-riggers sails 
were blown from their bolt ropes in 
a gale. The effect of this loss on 
the Shenandoah, augmented by the 
flapping and pounding of the torn 
outer cover let loose by the col- 
lapsing fin, was to cause her to yaw 
and swing about, bringing heavy 
and unusual strains on her mooring 
gear. 

Faster and fiercer blew the gale; 
stronger and wilder came the gusts. 
A mighty heave in the darkness 
and the ship was torn from the 
mast. Her mooring spindle with 
her queer conical nose cap were left 
hanging to the mast; the giant gir- 
ders at the bow had broken, tear- 
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The bow framework of the Shenandoah, show- 


reenforcement to support the bow cap. 
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dropped with some excess supplies, 
making the ship light enough to remove 


all danger of loss of altitude. And 
with all engines running at cruising 


speed, the ship was kept headed into the 
wind, and was blown astern to the 
northward across New Jersey and over 
New York. As the gale abated she was 
headed for Lakehurst; at 3:00 A. M. 
she was landed on the field and was 
walked into her hangar. She had 
weathered a storm of great intensity, 
although in a seriously damaged condi- 
tion. During this runaway flight of 
the Shenandoah, a long list of shipping 
was lost at sea off the New Jersey coast, 
sent to the bottom by the tremendous 
wind and pounding waves. 

Since the loss of the Shenandoah I’ve 
heard a lot of jabber about the vulner- 
ability of airships. All right, let’s 
adopt ‘‘Safety First’’ as a slogan for 
every kind of transport. Neglecting 
rigid airships for the moment, what of 





surface-ships, railways, the automobile? | 
I recently had to look up some dis. 
tance on a chart of the stretch of coast 
from Nantucket Lightship to Barnegat, 
N. J. It was the latest chart, issued by | 
our own Government for the guidance 
of ship’s navigators and pilots. On it, 
along that short distance of coast, were 
located seventeen wrecked surface 
eraft, the wretched hulks now obstrue- 
tions to navigation and labeled ‘‘dan- | 
gerous’’—not safe even after doom had | 
overtaken them. 
Now don’t lose sight of the fact that 
present-day surface vessels are the re- | 
sult of thousands of years of effort and | 
development; surely from Noah down 
to date. All the maritime powers of the 
world have concentrated on the prob- 
lem of safety at sea and the tortuous 
advance of naval architecture; indeed, 
ships have passed through the age of 
oars, the age of sails, and are at the 
moment passing through the age of 








Looking up the cat walk of the Shenandoah. 
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steam to that of gasoline and elec- 
tricity. 

Untold billions in money have been 
spent, not only on the vessels them- 
selves, but on docking accommodations, 
in dredging channels and harbors, in 
building breakwaters, erecting light- 
houses, establishing buoys, beacons, 
maintaining light-vessels, developing 
weather information, taking constant 
soundings for map construction, chart- 
ing ocean currents, providing radio 
navigational services, and a thousand 
and two other activities for cheating 
Davy Jones. And yet every day in the 
year there appears in Lloyd’s Register 
in London, the eclearing-house for the 
world’s shipping, names of ships that 
have gone to the bottom or have strewn 
their shattered hulks along the coasts 
wherever  ocean-borne commerce 
stretches forth. 

Railway trains, guided by tracks, 
plastered with signals, with the most 





we) 


earefully directed traffic, subject to 
checks from station to station, by tele- 
phone, telegraph, on some systems 
radio, and always the flag and lantern, 
take an annual toll which snuffs out 
lives galore. The automobile manages 
to kill about 30,000 yearly in America, 
and smash up 650,000 more unfor- 
tunates, in spite of the combined efforts 
of the police and constables of the land, 
and the expenditure of millions by the 
industry and the communities in edu- 
cational campaigns. Yet we don’t 
question the steamship, the train or 
automobile as safe methods of trans- 
portation. 

We must not expect perfection in air- 
ships, they are only twenty-four years 
old. Yet the Germans, before and after 
the War, carried thousands of pas- 
sengers in commercial airships without 
a single injury. The advance in safe 
airship navigation, and in methods of 
manufacture and operation in the 








Note 


the framework and fuel tanks in position. 
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years since the War have been pro- 
digious. Replacing hydrogen by 
helium in America—it is obtainable 
nowhere else in the world—has given 
us a safe gas for lifting purposes. 

True it is that every known method 
of transportation now in existence has 
gone through a long series of dis- 
appointing experiments, and_ even 
though they have become nearly fool- 
proof in a mechanical sense, they are 
not entirely safe. Comparatively they 
are; and if the vital record is not econ- 
fined to a short period, but is extended 
throughout the whole history of man 
and his attempts to annihilate distance, 
the losses do not seem so great, or they 
their intimidating effect in the 
background of time. The time has 
been so short since the first rigid air- 
ship made its appearance that the at- 
tention of the world is riveted on such 
eraft. They are, in this country, in a 
sense, a novelty. Give airships a 
chanee, Mr. Critic. Give them the 
same navigational safeguards that you 
have given surface ships and they are 
probably the safest vehicle for pas- 
senger traffic 
that exists to- 
day. 

Only a short 
time ago I left 
a hot, dusty 
train at the lit- 
tle railroad sta- 
tion at Lake- 
hurst, and rode 
by auto a short 
mile to the 
U. SS. Naval 
Airship Sta- 
tion. Entering 
the enormous 
hangar that 
housed our two 
rigids, I walked 
the length of 
the building, 
went up to the 
construction 
bridge under 
the peak of the 
roof by ele- 
vator, strolled 
along the 
bridge, went 
out on the roof, 
then back again, 


lose 


Each 


gasoline 





down the elevator, retraced my way to 
the front of the building, and found 
that I had traveled more than a mile, 
so huge is this shed of sheds. 

I found a crew at work getting the 
Shenandoah ready for a flight. Cap- 
tain Zachary Lansdowne was in charge. 
He was busy, so were the crew. The 
activities of the crew of an airship 
in maintaining her in commission, in 
overhauling and repairing the ship and 
her motors, and ‘‘preparing ship for 
flight’’ involve duties which might be 
called ‘‘stunts,’’ they are so entirely 
different from the procedure on any 
other kind of eraft in existence. 

The first thing in the daily routine 
is taking the ‘‘lift and trim.’’ This is 
nothing less than ealeulating the total 
lift of the airship by summing up the 
amount of ballast; meaning water, 
gasoline, oil and other necessaries on 
board, and noting the result on a special 
chart. By doing this a daily lift 
record of the ship is kept, and from 
this record may be noted how much the 
lift varies from day to day, for if one 
day’s lift is less than that of the fore- 
going, and no 
gas has been 
valved, it is 
plainly appar- 
ent that a loss 
has oceurred, 
and immedi- 
ately the gas 
cells are in- 
speeted for 
leaks. 

By recording 
the location of 
ballast on 
board, the 
‘*trim,’’ which 
means the ten- 
deney for light- 
ness or heavi 
ness in one end 
of the ship or 


the other, can 
be noted and 
ec om p e n- 
sated for if 
necessary. It 
is highly desir 
able to keep 


weights distrib- 
uted evenly 
along the length 
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A forecast of the fu- 
ture: “The logical de- 
relopment is to use 


airships for long dis- 


tance travel and air- 
pla? es for short dis- 
tance hauls.” The 


Shenandoah and group 
of planes at St. Louis. 


Be low — The 


Shenan- 


doah 7 iding sase ly 
through a thunder- 
storm like the one 
which wrecked her. 





of the ship, otherwise undue stresses 
may bend the hull structure. Lift and 
trim being taken, the crew are sent to 
the cleaning stations throughout the 
ship. 

Leak detectors are used for inspect- 


ing the gas cells. These detectors are 
applied to the outside of the gold- 
beater’s skin covering, and register any 
traces of helium going through them. 
The leak detector being only twelve 
inches in diameter, and the surface of 
the cells being tremendous, this leak in- 
spection is a tedious process. Gas cells 
found to be unusually porous, causing 
rapid gas leaking and loss of purity, 
are at once replaced. Every week each 
cell is tested for gas purity. 

The gas is admitted to the ship 
through a central gassing hose which 
leads off to each gas cell, the gas ecom- 
ing in directly from the storage holders 
through large mains sunk in the hangar 
floor. Four or five men are stationed 
along the keel inside the ship when 
gassing is going on to check the amount 
going to each eell, and tie them off 
when the desired percentage of fill is 
reached. One man stands by the valve 
in the gas main and turns off and on 
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as ordered, while the gassing coxswain 
on duty in the ship keeps track of how 
much gas is going into the ship, which 
cells it goes into, and checks off on a 
list of the cells filled and tied off. 

As the gas enters the ship the lift in- 
creases, and this is overcome by putting 
water ballast aboard. This is accurate 
work, for it must be remembered that 
large rigid airships are six hundred or 
more feet long, and too much water in 
one end or the other results in an up- 
setting movement which might bring 
the overbalaneced end down on the 
hangar floor and exert an excessive lift 
on the other, a condition which may 
result in danger to the hull and engine 
"ars. 

While the water ballast is being taken 
in the fuel supply comes aboard, the 
fuel being distributed in tanks along the 
ship so that her trim may be main- 
tained. Water ballast and fuel must 
not be taken on board at a faster rate 
than the incoming gas, so that the 
buoyancy of the ship may not be ma- 
terially changed but kept approximately 
the same at all times. 

After the ship is gassed, fueled, and 


ballasted, very careful lift and trim 
charts are worked out showing the 
amount and location of all fuel and 


ballasts. These charts are posted in 
the pilot house, and are constantly re- 
ferred to by the operating officer on all 
flights. Finally, the engineers inspect 
and turn over all motors, and the ship 
is ready for flight. 

When the crew goes on board a 
sufficient amount of ballast has to be 
immediately discharged to compensate 
for their weight. When passengers 
and freight come aboard more ballast 
has to be discharged. 

When the start out of the hangar is 
made, an additional thousand pounds of 
ballast is discharged to increase the 
bouyaney and thus facilitate the ship’s 
handling, and give it positive lift for 
leaving the ground. 

The dead weight of the Shenandoah, 
minus water ballast, gasoline, oil and 
crew, was 82,000 pounds. Inflated with 
helium, the gas cells only 95 per cent. 
full, to allow for expansion, gave a 
total lift at the start of a trip of about 
123,000 pounds. Thus 41,000 pounds 
was the usual load earried. Fully 
loaded, ready to take the air, the ship 


was so carefully ‘‘weighed up’’ that 
two men, one at the forward and one 
at the after handling bars under her 
keel, could raise and lower her by the 
strength of their arms. 

After Captain Lansdowne’s critical 
examination of everything, he gave the 
word for the Shenandoah to be walked 
out to the mooring mast. About three 
hundred men, sailors and marines, hold- 
ing the guy ropes attached to the ship, 
slowly brought the huge affair out of 
the hangar and across the field toward 
the mast. About five hundred feet 
from the mast her hauling-down cable 
was attached to the hauling-down cable 
of the mast, ballast was dropped and 
the ship rose, perhaps a thousand feet, 
was then hauled down to the mooring 
cap at the top of the mast, assisted by 
a slight valving of gas, and then safely 
made fast. 

At about 9:30 on the morning after 
the ship was moored to the mast, Lans- 
downe, taking advantage of the super- 
heated gas, due to the surrounding 
ground radiating the heat of the sun, 
which increased the lift of the ship, left 
the mast as soon as extra fuel and 
ballast were piped aboard. Once in 
the air, we carried on like any naval 
ship under way. All orders are given 
and all watches stood and relieved just 
the same as on a surface ship. During 
flight, in addition to the two helmsmen, 
there is on duty in the control car the 
captain of the ship or the first lieu- 


tenant, the senior navigating officer, 
and assistant navigating officer, and 


one other watch-standing officer who 
relieves the captain cr first lieutenant 
when requested. Otherwise this watch 
officer makes frequent tours of in- 
spection along the keel to see that the 
gas cells are in proper position, the 
valves functioning, and the riggers on 
duty at their stations. The watch is 
relieved every four hours, a procedure 
varried out on all ships. 

In the radio cabin there is a radio 
operator always on watch. Every two 
hours the gasoline supply is checked, 
the amount remaining computed, and 
its location posted on the chart in the 
control ear. The engineer officer in- 
spects the various power units, check- 
ing their operation at frequent inter- 
vals, and he also keeps an eye on the 
gasoline supply along the keel. If it 
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is not necessary to utilize all the 
power units at one time, the en- 
gineer officer advises the officer 
having the deck as to the units 
to be used and those in reserve or 
being overhauled. 

Another touch which reminds 
one of surface ships is the way 
orders are transmitted from the 
control car to the power units. 
The engine telegraph is used, designed, 
of course, for airships. When it is de- 
sired to ‘‘econn’’ the ship, orders are 
given to the steersman in accordance 
with Navy practice. Orders to the 
height steersman are given in a similar 
manner, but they are varied to suit cir- 
cumstances, 

The erew of a five-million cubie foot 
airship, for commercial purposes, num- 
bers about thirty men. Military and 
Naval craft, however, carrying bombs, 
machine guns and aerial cannon, would 
employ a larger crew, including ord- 
nance and gunnery officers and men. 

The experience with the Shenandoah 
shows that airship piloting embraces a 
lot of arts and sciences: aerostaties, 
aerodynamics, naval architecture, in- 
ternal combustion engineering, meteor- 
ology, and navigation. They sound 
formidable, but are «imple enough not 
to be particularly difficult. 

Even the novice can see how the air- 
ship navigator cannot plot a course by 
dead reckoning unless he knows the 
speed and direction of the air move- 
ment. When an airship is flying over 


“If there was a designer’s mistake in 
the Shenandoah, it may be that it 
was in the method of attaching the 
control car to the hull structure.” 
On the left is the control car of the 
Shenandoah; on the right, the con- 
trol car of the Los Angeles. 


Official U. S. Navy Photographs 






the land, if visibility permits, the navi- 
gvator can determine the air drift by 
taking observations on fixed points on 
the surface, and ean thus adjust his 
compass course to enable the ship to 
maintain her true course. When over 
the water this can be done by dropping 
smoke bombs by day and flares by 
night, and taking observations thereon. 
These flares or bombs are made of wood 
and contain carbides which ignite when 
wet; they give off smoke and flame for 
about fifteen minutes and ean be seen 
a distance of about five miles. 

When the Los Angeles was making 
her flight from Europe to this country, 
her course across the Atlantic was from 
Cape Finisterre to the Azores, thence 
to Bermuda and up the Gulf Stream 


to New York. Half-way between the 
Azores and Bermuda her course was 
altered to the north and she nearly 
reached Newfoundland before turning 


her head toward New York. This was 
done to utilize the favorable swirl of 
wind on the eastern edge of a huge 
storm passing south over Bermuda and 
adjacent waters. Thanks to radio, the 
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storm warning reached the ship in 
ample time to take advantage of the 
situation, and while she went hundreds 
of miles off her original course, she was 
so helped by the fair wind at high 
velocity that the time of her scheduled 
flight was not materially lengthened. 
She made more than a mile a minute 
over the entire distance. This is a very 
good example of the utilization of heavy 
weather as an aid to airship navigation. 
Surface-ships cannot do this, they must 
heave-to or else plow right through the 
storm, however severe. 

Neither clouds nor fog seriously in- 
convenience airships. With present 
navigational facilities a good course 
can be maintained without seeing the 
ground; the accompanying winds are 
what make fogs and clouds difficulties. 
In a cloud that does not reach the earth 
the driest part is at the bottom, so that 
if a ship is becoming heavy by collect- 
ing moisture flying through the clouds, 
the remedy is to reduce height, pro- 
vided it is ineonvenient to fly above 
them. <A peculiarity of flying above 
clouds, often taken advantage of by air- 
ship navigators, lies in the fact that on 
the uneven surfaces the highest parts 
of the clouds lean over in one direction; 
this gives an indication of the relative 
velocity of the wind above and below 
the clouds. If the top surface of the 
clouds is smooth and flat, very little 
difference in wind may be expected. 

The chief danger from snow is that 
it may, under certain conditions, cake 
on the stern of the ship and drive it 
down owing to its weight. But it is 
only soft wet snow that tends to cake, 
and by rising a thousand feet or more 
dry snow will be encountered, which 
blows off the ship as fast as it collects. 

In light of what happened to the 
Shenandoah and with the details of her 
structural failures as a criterion, it may 
well be asked what must be done to 
advance the safety of rigid airships in 
future development? At the time the 
Shenandoah was built her design em- 
braced all the knowledge of the art 
obtainable. She was an advance over 
her prototype; she was undoubtedly the 
strongest airship ever built. If there 
was a designer’s mistake, it may be that 
it was in the method of attaching the 
control car to the hull structure. It 
will be noted in the accompanying 


photographs that the control car of the 
Los Angeles is built directly onto the 
frame construction of the hull, while 
that of the Shenandoah was suspended 
below the ship by means of struts, 
cables and braces. 

When the terrific blasts of the line 
storm in which the ship was caught 
forced her upward, her stern was ele- 
vated and the ship was perhaps forty 
degrees off an even keel. Under these 
conditions her control ear, loaded with 
men, stood out at a great angle from 
her hull, the resultant strain on the 
struts and eables, together with the 
strength of the wind, tore it loose and it 
fell thousands of feet to the ground. 
All inside were killed. 

When the control car went adrift, as 
will be readily understood, all control 
of the Shenandoah’s rudders, elevators, 


ballast valves, gas valves, and com- 
muniecating channels was destroyed. 
She became a free balloon, without 


means of direction or operation. It may 
be possible that, had her control car 
been an integral part of her frame, it 
would not have been torn loose and, 
with her controls intact, she could have 
been operated to safety. It would seem 
advisable that all rigid airships in the 
future should have their control cars 
designed in the same manner as that of 
the Los Angeles. 

Whatever may be said in connection 
with this disaster, let it be remembered 
that the development of a meteorologi- 
eal service for the announcement of 
local storms is the one thing which will 
make airship navigation safe. Let 
Lansdowne’s statement beg#ie guiding 
influence in this matter. Weather 
Bureau was brought into being for gen- 
eral weather reporting for agricultural 
purposes. 

The meager funds allotted to the 
Weather Bureau have been stretched by 
a generous personnel, until they have 
covered some reporting for aircraft use. 
The present Bureau cannot hope to 
supply the mass of information neces- 
sary to serve for forecasting air navi- 
gation data, unless additional appro- 
priations are made 

At present, broadeasts are being fur- 
nished twice a day. An hourly service 
is needed. Let Congress provide a 
proper weather forecasting bureau and 
make it available at once. 
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._ Ipa M. TARBELL 








Missahe mine. { stcam shorel weighing tico hundred tons, on a surface working 


Dear Mr. McClure: 

I think you are rendering a distinct service to the 
country in the publication of the biography of Judge Gary 
by Miss Tarbell. The first three chapters are extremely 
interesting and illuminating. But the August chapter, 
dealing with the development of the amazing period in 
American history when giant corporations were being 
formed almost daily, is not only of absorbing interest but 
of great historie value. 

These facts had never before, so far as I know, been 
put together in such shape. I feel like congratulating Miss 
Tarbell on the thoroughness and accuracy and compre- 
hensiveness of the information which she has gathered. 

Her reference to Mr. Abram 8S. Hewitt reminds me of 
many talks I had with him. . . . I remember very 
vividly one lengthy talk with Mr. Hewitt in which he told 
me that he thought the ultimate outcome of these organiza- 
tions would be their control by employees. He looked for 
ward to the time when employees in industrial interests 
would, by the ownership of stock, become a controlling 
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influence not only for the good of the employees and the 
industry, but for the good of the country. 
Yours truly, 


Richard H. Edmonds. 


Mr. Edmonds is editor of the Manufacturers Record.— Editor’s Note. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Roosevelt and Gary 


GARY policy to which at the 
A start the Directors of the Steel 

Corporation paid little attention 
was the avowed intent to work with 
rather than to flout the Government. 
Corporation leaders at the time almost 
universally regarded the criticisms of 
public men as demagoguery and the 
efforts at regulation as ignorant inter- 
ference. 

There is no question that there is 
always an element of demagoguery in 
agitation and an even larger element 
of ignorance in efforts at regulation— 
there was then; but coupled with these 
was an earnest effort on the part of a 
large number of honest men to correct 
certain long continued abuses of power 
and to strip off a number of slowly 
acquired and harmful privileges. 

Before the end of the first year of the 
Corporation’s life, Judge  Gary’s 
avowed open-mindedness in this matter 
was brought to a test. It came at a 
difficult moment for him—the height 
of the struggle which had developed 
inside the Corporation: was the Execu- 
tive Committee to run the Corporation 
as the by-laws provided, or President 
Sehwab with a cabinet chosen by him- 
self as he insisted was the only practical 
plan? In this clash of opinions, am- 
bitions had developed. The Finance 
Committee used it to further its inelina- 
tion to take the place or at least in- 
fluence the determinations of the 
Executive Committee; the subsidiaries, 
to keep themselves as independent as 
possible of the Corporation—a situation 
which, as we saw in the last chapter, 
had complicated and delayed the an- 
swer to the first challenge which or- 
ganized labor flung at the new under- 
taking. 

Into Judge Gary’s effort to bring 
peace to his ‘‘bag of cats and dogs’’ as 
Mr. Percival Roberts, Jr., characterized 
the group of 1901,-Theodore Roosevelt 


injected in November a new problem 
for corporations—one that almost with- 
out exception they loudly and vitupera- 
tively resented. Roosevelt had become 
President in the previous September 
by the death of President McKinley. 
He had taken the first opportunity to 
re-declare for an old policy of his: 
such governmental supervision of cor- 
porations that the public could know 
the quality of their acts, whether or not 
they were within the law, whether or 
not existing laws were sufficient for 
their control. Up and down the finan- 
cial district went the reporters, asking 
for opinions, and they came to Judge 
Gary. 

He was cautious enough in what he 
had to say, though he did not hesitate 


to declare that there could be no ob- 
jection to publicity concerning the 


business of corporations; moreover, that 
there could be no question but that un- 
righteous acts should be prevented or 
punished. After all, as he said, he did 
not know what was really in the Presi- 
dent’s mind, and until he did he was 
not willing to comment too sweepingly. 

It is doubtful, too, if Judge Gary 
then realized how big a house-cleaning 
was needed in Big Business. I have 
heard him say that when he came to 
New York he honestly believed that the 
public complaint, so loud against cer- 
tain corporations, was not justified. 
He did not believe that certain illegali- 
ties and immoralities with which they 
were charged could be practised; it was 
only when confronted by actual proofs 
brought out in one way or another that 
he became convinced. 

But the practises Roosevelt had in 
mind were all of them practises to 
which, from the start of the Steel Cor- 
poration, Judge Gary had objected. 
There was the matter of railroad re- 
bates. If one will look over the minutes 
of the early meetings of the Executive 
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Committee of the Steel Corporation, he 
will be not a little startled by the frank 
advice of certain members to encourage 
the railroads in putting up freight 
rates on iron and steel as high as pos- 
sible, but at the same time to insist 
that offsetting advantages be given the 
Corporation. The little fellow was to 
have the high freight; the big one 
was to have his rebate. He will 
find, too, Judge Gary saying 
positively that they could not 
afford to ask a railroad, di- 
rectly or indirectly, to dis- 
eriminate in their favor. 
Every month brought to 
his knowledge proots of 
some practise or other in 
the great aggregation 
that seemed to him un- 
sound and unethical, and 
very early he began his 
preachments that they 
must be stopped, be- 
cause they were wrong. 
“If you are not willing 
to stop them because 
they are wrong,’’ he 
told his _ associates, 
“stop them because 
they don’t pay.’’ And 
his experience was, so he 
confesses, that the argu- 
ment that they did not 
pay received more re- 
spectful attention from 
many than that they 
were wrong. It led him 
finally to add a further 
clause: ‘‘ Remember that 
they are not good be- 
eause they pay, they 
pay because they are 
good.’’ 
Roosevelt ’s 
hammering 


continued 
on regula- 


tion, which had taken 
the form of a Bureau of Corn-husking time 
Corporations with Judge Gar 


power to investigate and 

supervise, was naturally often discussed 
by the members of the Steel Board. 
Judge Gary was veering more and more 
to it; indeed he was pretty well con- 
vineed that it was wise and necessary, 
when in December of 1902 he received 
an invitation from the President, whom 


he had never met, to come down to 
Washington to talk things over. This 
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interview was the first of a series run- 
ning through the seven years that 
Roosevelt was in the White House. 
Roosevelt’s attention had been called 
to Judge Gary’s temperate comments 
on his policies, so different from the 
contemptuous and violent disapproval 
coming from most corporate quarters, 
by his friend George W. Perkins. 
Mr. Perkins, as we have seen, had 
been completely won over to 
Gary by the summer of 1902. 
The man’s spirit of aeccom- 
modation in the internal 
difficulties of the Corpora- 
tion, his willingness to sae- 
rifice himself if necessary 
to bring order and peace 
into the management, had 
inspired a confidence and 


admiration Perkins 
had not felt at the 
start. 


Gary took an instant 
liking to the President 
and from the fact that 
he was so frequently in- 
vited we ean _ believe 
that the liking was re- 
turned. As a matter of 
fact the two men found 


at the start that they 
talked the same _lan- 
guage. They had muck 
in common—the same 
sturdy ancestry, the 
same severe and con- 


sistent home discipline, 
the same parental drive 
towards overcoming 
handicaps. They had 
responded in_ similar 
fashion. Young Roose- 
velt’s heroic effort to 
develop a frail body 
was matched by young 
Gary’s equally  deter- 
mined effort to foree in- 


on 


y’s farm. tellectual opportunity 

from a new and mea- 
gerly equipped community. Both had 
won in the personal struggle. Over- 
coming handicaps, however different, 
establishes a basis for human under- 


standing. 

Both these men believed 
ance, self-help, self-restraint. It had 
brought them where they were. They 
had equal contempt for indolence, 


in self-reli 
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trickery, complaining, cowardice in the 
affairs of life. They both put things 
hard up to the individual. If he would 
win he must fight; if he fought he 
had a good chance to win. 





Their notions of the 
business of govern- 
ment in a democ- 


racy were similar. 
They were will- 
ing to trust any- 
thing to publie 
opinion, but they 
believed in tak- 
ing good care to 
inform it, give 
the full facts, 
not leave it with 
the half knowledge on which the 
demagog thrives. 30th believed pro- 
foundly in the Christian code, believed 
it applied in business and polities as 
well as in private affairs. Each was 
firmly convinced of his own righteous 
intent. 

There was a wide difference in the 
manner of their handling of men, their 


Power boat for 


attacks on problems. Roosevelt was 
brusque, impulsive, self-confident, ag- 
erressive. Gary was suave, cautious, 


courteous. He listened better, reflected 
longer, had more patience with those 
who disagreed with him. Also he un- 
derstood better the motives of men. 

It is not to be supposed that all the 
members of the Corporation’s Board 
looked with favor on their Chairman’s 
frequent visits to the White House. 
As a matter of fact, some of them were 
so bitter towards Roosevelt that they 
vehemently resented them. Mr. Mor- 
gan did not like them because he did 
not like Roosevelt, and he and the man 
he had chosen to direct the Steel Trust 
had many warm arguments over the 
President. It was quite natural that 
Mr. Morgan should not have approved 
of Roosevelt. In 1902 he had been as 
much startled he probably ever 
allowed himself to be by Roosevelt’s 
sudden announcement that the Govern- 
ment would bring suit against the 
Northern Securities Company which 
he, Morgan, had recently financed. 

There was an element of egotistical 
wantonness in the way in which Roose- 
velt handled the matter, which Mr. 
Morgan rightfully resented. He had 
*‘sprung it’’ on the country. That is, 


as 
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nobody except his Attorney General, 
Philander Knox—not even the other 
members of his Cabinet—knew what he 
proposed to do until the morning papers 
announced it. It was quite 

proper that Mr. Morgan 
should appear 
promptly at the 
White House, in- 

quiring what the 


President ex- 
pected to do 
about the other 
aggregations 
that Mr. Mor- 
gan was_back- 
mosquito control. ing, as Roose- 
velt relates 


rather gleefully in his autobiography. 

When the suit was won by the Gov- 
ernment in 1904, and Mr. Morgan and 
his associates had to retire from the 
Northern Securities Company, there 
was immense anger against the adminis- 
tration and all its friends. It broke 
out-.at a meeting of the Steel Corpora- 
tion Board when a member offered a 
resolution directing the Chairman to 
make no more visits to the White House 
and to give out no interviews to the 
publie which had not first been passed 
on by the Finance Committee. 

Never in the tempestuous history of 
the organization had Gary been 
aroused. He felt more strongly than 
ever that the only security for the Cor- 
poration lay in recognizing the Govern- 
ment’s right to investigation and super- 
vision and in summarily correcting any 
practise to which the Government ob- 
jected, whether in the judgment of the 
Board that practise was justified or not. 
And all this he now said with a heat, a 
firmness and an authority quite unlike 
the conciliatory attitude he generally 
took in handling his colleagues. 

They listened to him. And when he 
stopped, H. H. Rogers—Rogers of the 
Standard Oil Company !—said: 

‘*Gentlemen, Judge Gary has han- 
dled this Corporation very well to date. 
I believe that he should be his own 
judge as to what is wise and necessary 
in the present situation.’’ The resolu- 
tion was tabled. I have heard Judge 
Gary say that he thought this was the 
most important incident in the history 
of the Steel Corporation! 

Their faith in their chairman 
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soon to receive a severe jolt, however, 
for in 1905 came a congressional order 
to investigate the Corporation. What 
was the use of a friend at the White 
House if he could not prevent or step 
such an order? Roosevelt knew better 
than to try, even if he wanted to do 
anything of the sort, although of that 
there is no evidence. 

He and Judge Gary had already 
discussed the possibility of an investi- 
gation. He was enlarging, at one of 
their interviews, on the sins of Big 
Business with an emphasis which the 
Judge seemed to think was rather per- 
sonal. He finally ended by saying, 
“Tf I don’t do something I am afraid 
the mob will.’’ 

‘“‘T don’t know, Mr. President,’’ 
said the Judge, ‘‘whether you are try- 
ing to hit me over the shoulders of 
the companies of which you speak, 
but I make you this promise. If at 
any time you feel that the Steel Cor- 
poration should be investigated, you 
shall have an opportunity to examine 
the books and records of all our com- 
panies, and, if you find anything in 
them that you think is wrong, we will 
either convince you that we are right 
or we will correct the wrong.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ replied Roosevelt, ‘‘that 
seems to me to be about the fair 
thing.’’ 

The Judge was to be taken at his 
word, for soon after the resolution 
referred to above was passed—in 
January of 1905—James R. Garfield, 
the Commissioner in charge of the 
Bureau of Corporations, called on 
Judge Gary at his office in New York 
City. 

‘‘The President tells me,’’ he said, 
“that some months ago you said that 
if at any time the administration felt 
that it should investigate the Steel 
Corporation, your books were open 
to us.’’ 

**Yes,’’ said Judge Gary, ‘‘I did. 
And they are.’ 

Of course there was much discus- 
sion. Just what did the Government 
want to do? What did it propose to 
do with what it found? In order to 
have the understanding clear, Judge 
Gary went to Washington for a con- 
ference with the President, Secretary 
of Commerce Metcalf, and Commis- 
sioner Garfield. The gentlemen con- 
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cerned took eare to have a memoran- 
dum of what was said prepared, signed 
and filed in the Departments of Com- 
meree and of Labor. 

The position of Judge Gary is 
clearly stated. He did not, he told the 
President, raise the question of the con- 
stitutionality of the law. Moreover, he 
desired to cooperate with the Govern- 
ment in every possible way that was 
consistent with the protection of the in- 
terests of his stockholders. The thing 
that he was concerned about was the 
disposition of detailed information that 
might be given out, the possibility of 
its misuse if it were left as a permanent 
record in the Bureau. 

It was finally determined that all in- 
formation requested would be furnished 
by the Corporation; the fullest oppor- 
tunity would be given for examining 
the books and records; and that any 
questions which might arise as to the 
use, publication and disposition of the 
material which Judge Gary deemed 
confidential would be considered by 
him and Commissioner Garfield; and, 
in ease of disagreement, it should be 
referred to the Secretary of Commerce, 
and, if necessary, to the President for 
a decision. 

It is an interesting comment on gov- 
ernment procedure that this pledge not 
to hand over material without notify- 
ing the Corporation was later disre- 
garded, though not by Roosevelt and 
Garfield. 

It was not the publication of which 
Gary still complaints, but the lack of 





faith. Probably that lack of faith 
was due to ignorance—ignorance of 
the existence of the letter, though 


at the moment the material was used 
there was a general feeling in the Gov- 
ernment that keeping faith with any 
corporation was dangerous business— 
and poor polities! 

Judge Gary faced the proposed in- 
vestigation with a good degree of con- 
fidence. Ever since the question of who 
was to rule had been practically settled 
in August of 1903, he had been trying 
not only to familiarize himself with 
the multiform practises of the com- 
panies that had been brought together 
and which he was trying to unify, but he 
had been instructing the heads of these 
companies as to what the Gary policies 
meant, and also as to his determination 


earried out. 


Many of 
these gentlemen had no sympathy with 
him and no intention of changing their 


to have them 


ways. Mr. Schwab himself testified 
frankly in the United States suit against 
the Steel Corporation to this: 

‘“When I was President of the Steel 
Corporation,’’ he said, ‘‘one of the 
things that I had to contend with was 
Judge Gary’s opposition to these things 
that I had been so long accustomed to.”’ 

“Tow did you manage it?’’ the 
examiner asked. 

*‘T did it without his knowing any- 
thing about it.’’ 

There were others doing things to 
which they had been ‘‘long accus- 
tomed’’ ‘‘without his knowing anything 
about it.’’ It would be surprizing if 
it did not still happen now and then! 

The difficulties were of course enor- 
mous. Men trained in the industrial 
world of the last quarter of the 19th 
century, as these men had been, were 
not given to nice distinctions. They 
enjoyed outwitting a competitor by fair 
or foul means. Business was war, and 
all was fair in war. In the Carnegie 
coneern they were absolutely frank 
about it. Indeed, frankness was the 
redeeming feature of Mr. Carnegie’s 
competitive methods. Not many men 
so trained will obey unquestioningly 
what they consider milk and water 
methods or be persuaded easily by 
preachments which they have been 
taught have no part in business. 

But Judge Gary has never been 
daunted by a first or a twentieth failure 
to get what he was after in the conduct 
of the Steel Corporation. He kept up 
his reforming even in 1904, the year of 
the greatest difficulties the Corporation 
had experienced—the lowest earnings— 
no common dividends—no hope of 
bonus—at a time when the executive 
naturally felt every advantage possible 
should be seized. It was in 1904 that 
he set to work to break up the pools in 
which many of the subsidiaries were 
partners, which they contended were 
necessary to business. An outside law- 
yer was sent to examine the books of all 
companies and to report any illegal or 
suspicious practise found. President 
Corey was directed at the same time to 
send a letter that Gary had dictated to 
the presidents of the subsidiaries order- 
ing them to clean out all combinations 
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which the 
objected. 

When evidence began to come to his 
attention about this time that, in spite 
of past orders, rebates were being taken, 
he wrote the following letter which he 
directed President Corey to sign and 
send to the presidents of some twenty- 
seven different railroads: 
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Roosevelt and Gary became friends. 


investigating counsel 


As you know, this Corporation 
long since adopted the unalterable 
policy of recommending to sub- 
sidiary companies in which it is in- 
terested that under no cirecum- 
stanees should rebates be solicited 


or received contrary to law. This 
policy will be strictly adhered to, 
and it is hoped and expected your 
subordinates will be advised and 
instructed accordingly. 

If any one should at any time 
violate his instructions in this 
respect, notice of the same should 
be promptly given to the president 
of the subsidiary company in- 
terested and also to the under- 


signed. 


There is, I think, ample documentary 
proof of varied character to show that 
Judge Gary in these early years of the 

Se . . . 
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Corporation was, in spite 
of lack of understanding 
and sympathy and even in 
spite of the wilful ' vio- 
lation of his orders, doing 
his utmost to clean his 
enormous and rambling 
house. He had more faith 
that the work was being 
efficiently done than later 
facts seem to justify. 
Nevertheless his ideas took 
hold—made converts. The 
converts grew as faith in 
the man’s ability as a 
business leader crew. 
There are those in the 
Corporation to-day who 
will tell you quite defi- 
nitely the oceasion when 
they first realized that 
what they heard talked of 
as ‘‘the Gary policies’’ 
were to be taken seriously. 

‘‘T was at a meeting of 
executives at our plant,’’ 
I heard one man of im- 
portant position in the 
Corporation say once, 
‘fand one of the fellows 
was telling gleefully of 
how, through an oversight 
of a repair gang he was 
getting eity water which 
did not go through the 
meter. ‘You correct that 
at once,’ the superintend- 
ent said to him sternly. 
‘It is not right and you 
know it. We are not 
going any longer to have 
such practises in this 
plant.’ And then,’’ said 
the gentleman, ‘‘I realized 
that a new spirit was 
abroad.”’ 

George G. Crawford, 
president of the Tennessee 
Coal & Iron, says that his 
mind first awakened to a 
new régime at a meeting 
of executives in New York. 
‘“We were accustomed to 
boasting about advantages 
that we had obtained over 
our competitors at these 
gatherings, to enjoying 
one another’s triumphs. 
Judge Gary, listening to 
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us, said quizzically, ‘I see 
that you gentlemen wil] 
take care of your com. 
petitors. I think I shall 
have to make it my busi. 
ness to take care of the 
public and the employees,’ 
It was these little remarks 
of his that gradually 
brought me to a realiza. 
tion that Judge Gary in. 
tended to bring about a 
new order of things.’ 

It. was what he had tried 
to do to put the Corpora. 
tion right in the eyes of 
the law that made Gary 
confident the investigation 
of the Government would 
do the Corporation no 
harm. He may have felt, 
too, that it might force 
action where he could not 
without a fight which 
would be perilous to the 
organization in its present 
condition. 

Mr. Garfield’s Bureau 
began its work in 1905. 
According to his testi- 
mony, given more than 
once on the stand, the 
agreement which Judge 
Gary had made with the 
Government was carried 
out punctiliously—all the 
books of the Corporation 
were opened to Mr. Gar. 
field and his associates. 
The information they 
asked for was given. This 
went on for three or four 
years, and from time to 
time Mr. Garfield made 
verbal reports of his find- 
ings to the President. 
Compared with what he 
was discovering in other 
corporations under inves- 
tigation at that time, the 
Steel Corporation seems 
to have convinced him that 
its Chairman’s contention 
that it was a ‘‘good trust” 
was justified. Not only 
did he not find anything 
of importance to criticize 
in his three or four years’ 
work but he testified that 
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he did not find a 
single competitor of 
the Steel Corpora- 
tion which com- 
plained of unfair 
' eompetition—and he 
looked for them! 
In spite of prophe- 
cies, the investiga- 
tion did not disturb 
the business 
Corporation. I have 
already referred to 
the hard _ sledding y 
that it had had in 
1903-04, how its 
earnings fell off, how 
it passed its common 
dividend. In 1905, } 
the year the investi- ; 
gation began, busi- 
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ness began to pick 
up, though no dividends were paid. 
1906 was a good year; the Corporation 
earned more than ever before. 1907 
opened well—Judge Gary was feeling 
fine. He had weathered _ serious 
storms, as we have seen, and began to 
feel that he was getting a grip on his 
complicated situation. 

Others thought so, too, among them 
Mr. Morgan, who at a senatorial dinner 
which he had attended in January of 
1907 heard such praise of Gary for 
backing the President in his efforts to 


control business that he came home to 
insist that the Judge at once take the 


chairmanship of the Finance Com- 
mittee, replacing his partner Mr. 
Perkins. 


Then there was a letter which brought 
him no little satisfaction, from no less 
a person than Andrew Carnegie. Car- 
negie had not always been pleased with 
Gary’s handling of the Corporation, 
but by 1906 he felt that the ‘‘policies”’ 
had won, and was just enough to tell 
him so. 
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The Carnegie letter. 
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Two East Ninety-first Street 
New York 
Nov. 28th, 1906. 
My dear Judge: 

Thanks for kind note. Delighted 
always to see you, have always felt 
drawn to you, & from the first you 
won my confidence. 

The ‘‘boom’’ has placed the 
Steel Co. on solid ground. What 
a future is hers, if you continue at 
its head. 

Shall be at home tomorrow after- 
noon or Friday; glad to see you. 
My greetings to your dear wife. 
I read of your union with much 
pleasure, for without a good woman 
to look after us, judging from my- 
self, we are poor creatures. * 

Sincerely yours, 
Andrew Carnegie. 


Thus things were improving on all 
sides, and promising well for the 
future, when the fear and resentment 
against Big Business which, as we have 
seen, Roosevelt had stirred up in 1901 
and which had eulminated in the 
Bureau of Corporations with the at- 
tendant investigations, was brought to 
the boiling point again by the suits 
which the Government instituted 
in November, 1906, against 
the Tobacco Trust and the 
Standard Oil Company. 

Business was the more 
agitated because it had 
been going through a 
period of reekless 
speculation which 
those on the inside 
knew very well was 
straining the credit of 
many big financial insti- 
tutions. They wanted 
nothing so much as quiet 
until the strain was relieved, and quiet 
was the last thing that Theodore 
Roosevelt was disposed to give them. 
Indeed, it was the last thing which the 
public at large, which knew more or 
less of the manipulations, would have 
permitted. From all sides—the busi- 
ness world, the press, leaders of publie 
opinion—there came such a_ berating 
of the President as a man has rarely 
Graves of 


In December 
Townsend of New 


* Judge Gary's first wife, Julia E. 
Aurora, Ill, died in June of 1902. 
of 1905 he married Emma 
York City. 














had to endure. Many of the letters 
written at this time have been published 
by Mr. Bishop in his Letters of Theeo- 
dore Roosevelt, but many more are to 
be found in the Roosevelt papers now 
in the manuscript department of the 
Congressional Library; and it is ob- 
vious from them that scores must have 
been destroyed. As a matter of fact, 
the virulence and the volume of the 
attack on President Roosevelt in 1907 
ean hardly be over-estimated. I have 
been through the manuscript corre- 
spondence and have been amazed to find 
that the only man of importance in the 
business world who at that time wrote 
him even one friendly letter—one, that 
is, which has been preserved—was 
Judge Gary. Here is the letter: 





ELBERT H. GARY 
71 Broadway 
New York 
March 15th, 1907. 
My dear Mr. President: 

It is doubtful if you have time 
to read the opinion of a mere con- 
stituent. However, thanks _ to 
your disposition, every one has a 
right to give expression. 
Notwithstanding I hear’ from 
some of my acquaintances who 
are men of experience and 
great ability that the pres- 
ent agitation, investiga- 
tions and_ prosecutions 
have a tendency to de- 
press values_ and 
slacken prosperity, it is 
my opinion that sooner 
or later, probably 
sooner, the results will 
be beneficial. I think 
the attitude of the pres- 
ent administration, as fre- 

quently stated in your utter- 
ances, is exactly what this coun- 
try needs. I do not intend to be a 
hypocrite. If any company in 
which I am interested is wrong it 
must get right. All of us must be 
measured by the standard of right. 
The application of this principle, 
from which as President I think 
you have never deviated, is build- 
ing for you a monument which will 
be permanent and will be the last- 
ing pride of all your friends. It is 
embodied in the sentiment ex- 
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Colored Boys’ Club, Tennessee Coal and Iron Company, at Muscoda, Ala. 


pressed by you: A square deal for 
all. I do not hesitate to say that 
your influence as President of this 
great republic has been of benefit 
to me personally ; and I feel equally 
certain that it is beginning to have 
a good effect upon others who 
have been reluctant to see their 
faults. 
Sincerely yours, 


E. H. Gary. 


To his Excellency 
Theodore Roosevelt 
White House, 
Washington, D. C. 


One sentence in Judge Gary’s letter 
had an interesting origin. He was hav- 
ing many tilts with his associates over 
Roosevelt at the moment, and one 
day Frick, who as usual was berating 
the President, violently cried out, 
“What man has he ever helped?”’ 

“‘Tlere is one,’’ said Judge Gary. 
“He has helped me ever since the be- 
ginning of my acquaintaneceship with 
him.’’ 

It was not only to his associates that 
Judge Gary openly defended the 


XUM 


President. He took pains to do it freely 
in the press. The soundness of his 
views was such at this time that even 
the New York World codified them: 


Public sentiment is the great rec- 
tifier of wrongs. 

Being good after you have been 
driven to it does not breed much 
publie confidence. 

When men come to the con- 
clusion that it pays in dollars and 
cents to be honest then we shall 
have good corporation conditions. 

It would be a good thing for the 
business interests of the country 
to divorce Wall Street. 

A disposition on the part of men 
who oceupy positions of responsi- 
bility and influence to improve 
their methods will put them above 
reproach and attack. 


The attack on Roosevelt grew through 
1907. It came from all sides—presi- 
dents of colleges, business men of all 
descriptions, the press. His letters in 
reply are remarkable reading. That he 
was a little worried there is no doubt— 
that is, for him; but on the whole the 
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letters give evidence of a righteous en- 
joyment of the excitement. The up- 
roar grew as it became more and more 
obvious that the business situation was 
in a terribly shaky condition. Roosevelt 
was entirely right when he said that it 
was not he who had earried on the 
speculation or strained eredit on un- 
sound securities, but it was he who had 
persistently called attention to the dan- 
ger and the wrong of such practises, 
and possibly, as he admitted, hastened 
the time of an inevitable settlement. 

The time came in the third week of 
October, in a panic of startling propor- 
tions. So serious were the failures of 
banks and trust companies not only in 
New York City but in other parts of 
the country that credit was practically 
suspended. As for borrowing money, it 
was not to be had. The rates quoted at 
one time on the New York Stock Ex- 
change were as high as seventy-five to 
one hundred per cent! In this extrem- 
ity the whole business world turned ‘for 
help and leadership to J. Pierpont 
Morgan. 

He had had eight days of trial when 
on Friday morning, November first, Mr. 
Lewis Cass Ledyard, a well known 
lawyer, brought him a new disquieting 
story. The firm of Moore & Schley, one 
of the chief stock-brokers of the city, 
were bound to go into bankruptey un- 
less a substantial sum of money—sev- 
eral millions—could be found for them. 

It needed no argument to convince 
Mr. Morgan that if Moore & Schley 
failed they would bring down a few 





more stories of the tottering financial 
pyramid. Mr. Ledyard had a sugges. 
tion. The brokers held a great quantity 
of Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co. stock, which was pooled and there. 
fore unsatisfactory as collateral. The 
only escape that Mr. Ledyard could see 
for saving the firm was for the United 
States Steel Corporation to buy out- 
right the Tennessee Coal & Iron. He 
believed that the members of the syndi- 
eate controlling it—all important men 
in the financial world—would sell to 
save the situation. 

Mr. Morgan sent for Judge Gary, 
who came at once, and gave a prompt 
**No’’ to the proposition. 

He was not answering without knowl- 
edge of the ‘‘T. C. & I.,”’ as it was 
familiarly called. As a matter of fact, so 
picturesque and dramatic had been the 
history of that concern since its name 
first appeared that everybody in the 
iron and steel world knew more or less 
about it. 

In the forty years since its organiza- 
tion it had had probably twenty differ- 
ent managers. Much money and much 
ability had been applied to its prob- 
lems, but there had been also much 
reckless financing. The sky-rocketing 
of Tennessee Coal & Iron stock was 
notorious. Dividends had been paid at 
times out of borrowed money. Its an- 
nals tell of one president who was 
known to have kept checks on twenty- 
seven banks in the air at the same time. 
As for making money, old-timers tell 
you that the only department in the 
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Scrip issued during the panic of 1907 by a Steel Corporation subsidy, to take the 
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President Roosevelt’s reply to the letter from Judge Gary on page 68 


eonecern that ever ran at a profit was 
the company’s stores! And yet no- 
where in the world was there such an 
extraordinary juxtaposition of the raw 
materials needed for the making of 
steel as in northern Alabama, the home 
of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail- 
road Co. Vast quantities of ore lie in 
the mountains, part of it self-fluxing, 
i. e., carrying lime, and side by side 
with it lie that which is needed for re- 
ducing the ore—coal—in as great quan- 
tities, and dolomite, if an extra flux is 
needed. It is the only place in the 
world, so far as I have ever heard, 
where a blast furnace has its raw ma- 
terial in its back yard. 


These vast quantities of easily as- 
sembled essential materials had long led 
those who learned of them for the first 
time and knew nothing of the history 
of the territory to believe that it was 
one of those sure things which every 
steel man would jump at the oppor- 
tunity of acquiring. But not only had 
this wealth of natural resources broken 
group after group of financiers who had 
undertaken to develop it, but it had 
been, as was the common saying in the 
industry, ‘‘a graveyard of metallurgical 
reputations,’’ for the ore was of a low 
grade containing an amount of phos- 
phorus which so far had stood in the 
way of producing a first class steel. 
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Freight rates put 
the T. C. & I. at 
a disadvantage 
in the Northern 
market—its nat- 
ural market, the 
South, was still 
too prost rated 
from the War to 
take its products 
in quantity. 
Nevertheless 
there was con- 
fidence among 
many steel men 
that if money in 
sufficient quan- 
tities eould be 
found and if 
there was a will- 
ingness to trust 
to a long future, 
the TFT. C. & 1. 
would finally be- 
come a_ paying 
enterprise. It 
was this faith 
that induced a 
new syndicate to 
take over the 
plant in 1906. 
It embraced sev- 
eral men of 
money, and, if 
John W. Gates 
was one of them, 
there were others 
of more conserv- 
ative methods. 
They had put a 
good and experi- 
enced man in the 
presidency, John 
A. Topping of 
the Republie 
Steel & Iron Co. 

$8,000,000 had 
been set aside for 








sition. And that 
amount the syn- 
dicate was not 
prepared to ad- 
vance. 

Now, Judge 
Gary knew all 
this. Again and 
again persons in- 
terested in the 
T. C. & LI. had 
sounded out the 
Steel Corpora- 
tion, telling an 
officer or a di- 
reetor, ‘*‘You 
ought to buy it,” 
and always they 
had refused, as 
they had refused 
most of the other 
big independent 
plants in the 
country. It was 
as hard for its 
competitors as 
for the publie to 
believe at that 
time that the 
Steel Corpora- 
tion meant what 
its Chairman had 
repeatedly said, 
“*We are not at- 
tempting to build 
a monopoly but 
simply to perfect 
a large seale 
rounded proposi- 
tion.’’ 

During the 
panic Judge 
Gary had already 
had an_ experi- 
ence withthe 
T. C. & L., Moore 
& Schley having 
come to him for 
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of the panic it 

was practically all gone. There were 
some $4,000,000 of floating debt, one 
and a half millions of which were over- 
due; and an expert who had recently 
appraised the plant claimed $20,000,000 
were needed to make it a paying propo- 


for $2,000,000 of 
their stock. That is, when Mr. Morgan 
summoned him on that dark Friday of 
November Ist, 1907, he knew the stock 
at that moment was worth little in the 
market and that Moore & Schley’s 
trouble largely came from the fact that 
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others had done what he had done, only 
on a much larger seale, that is, loaned 
the firm larger quantities of salable se- 
eurities for unsalable T. C. & IL, and 
the time had come when the loaners 
were anxious for their sound securities. 
He knew what he was talking about 
when he said ‘‘No’’ to the proposition 
to take over the company. 

But Mr. Morgan and those with him 
pled the situation of the Street. Mr. 
Frick was ealled, but Mr. Frick was 
equally insistent against purchase- 
why not loan the firm $5,000,000? He 
would consent to that, but the firm said 
that was not enough. The Finance 
Committee was summoned, but was un- 
convineed. 

The Committee conferences continued 
on Saturday and Sunday morning in 
Mr. Morgan’s library, which by this 
time had become Panie Headquarters. 
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These girls of the Blocton graduating class of 1921 


Blocton is a part of the Tennessee 
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-Those intent on saving Moore & Schley 


urged Mr. Morgan to bring more pres- 
sure to bear on Judge Gary and his 
‘*T have done what I ecan,’’ 
“*T have never been more 
concerned over a situation than I am 
over this. I think this is the most 
serious thing we have had to meet in 
this panie yet, but I cannot urge upon 
the Steel Corporation to take this prop- 
erty. I hope they will do it, but I do 
not think I have the right to urge them 


associates. 


he told them. 


or to force it upon them, if I could. 
They must deal with it as they see 
fit. I have gone with it as far as I 
ean.’’ 


The gravity of the situation finally 
overcame the opposition of Judge Gary 
and Mr. Frick. If the panic went much 
further it was bound to involve the 
Steel Corporation. Already it was 


causing them loss and uneasiness— 
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their dresses and hats. 
Coal and Iron Company property. 
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some companies indeed were issuing 
scrip in payment of wages. So, finally, 
at a meeting of the Finance Committee, 
held at nine o’clock Sunday evening, 
November 3rd, the purchase was de- 
cided upon—the whole subject matter 
being referred to the Chairman with 
power. 

‘‘Before we go ahead with this,”’ 
Judge Gary told Mr. Morgan, ‘‘we must 
consult President Roosevelt.’’ 

‘*But what has the President to do 
with it?’’ demanded the banker. 

‘*If we do this without consulting the 
administration,’’ persisted Judge Gary, 
‘‘a bill in equity might stop the sale 
and in that case more harm than good 
would be done. He cannot say that we 
may or may not purchase, but we ought 
to know his attitude since he has a gen- 
eral direction of the law department of 
the United States.’’ 

‘“*Can you go at 
Morgan. 

Of course he could, and he and Mr. 
Frick were at the White House at eight 
o’eclock the next morning. Roosevelt 
saw no one before ten, Mr. Loeb, his 
secretary, told them. ‘‘But,’’ persisted 
Judge Gary, ‘‘this is a serious matter, 
and I think that, if you will tell him 
just what Mr. Frick and I are here for, 
he will see us.’’ 

At this moment Secretary Garfield 
came up and to him the two tormented 
gentlemen confided their errand. 
Roosevelt did leave his breakfast table 
to see them at once, and they soon had 
told him their*story. Attorney General 
Bonaparte being out of the city, the 
President sent for Mr. Root, then Seere- 
tary of State, and together they went 
over the matter. A good many ques- 
tion were asked. Mr. Root was frank 
with the President: ‘‘ You have no legal 
right to consent to this sale or purchase, 
but I should think it was a question of 
policy.’’” And that is what it was to 
the President. He felt that he could 
not make any objection to the sale, and 
then and there dictated a letter to the 
Attorney General, the substance of 
which Judge Gary telephoned to Mr. 
Morgan a few minutes later. 

Judge Gary was not unaware that 
the purchase might make trouble for 
him in the future and he took pains to 
obtain immediately from President 
Roosevelt and Secretary Root confirma- 
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tion of what had happened in the in. 
terview. The correspondence shows 
how the three men looked at the sale in 
November, 1907. 


Untrep States STEEL CORPORATION 
New York 
CHAIRMAN’S OFFICE 
November 7th, 1907 
Personal 
My dear Mr. Secretary: 

At the recent interview at the 
White House between the Presi- 
dent, yourself, Mr. Frick and my- 
self, I stated, in substance, that our 
Corporation had the opportunity 
of acquiring more than one-half of 
the capital stock of the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron and Railroad Company 
at a price somewhat in excess of 
what we believed to be its real 
value; and that it has been repre- 
sented that if the purchase should 
be made it would be of great 
benefit to financial conditions, and 
would probably save from failure 
an important business concern; 
that under the circumstances Mr. 
Frick and I had decided to favor 
the proposed purchase unless the 
President objected to same. I fur- 
ther stated that the total produc- 
tive capacity of our Companies 
would not be materially increased 
by the ownership of the properties 
of the Tennessee Company, and, 
after the purchase, would probably 
not amount to more than sixty per 
cent. of the total steel production 
in this country, which was about 
the percentage of our Companies 
at the time of the organization of 
the U. S. Steel Corporation; that 
our policy was opposed to securing 
a monopoly in our lines or even a 
material inerease of our relative 
capacity. 

I understood the President to 
say that while he would not and 
could not legally make any binding 
promise or agreement he did not 
hesitate to say from all the eir- 
cumstances as presented he 
tainly would not advise against the 
proposed purchase. 

If consistent, will you kindly 
write me if the above statement Is 


cer- 
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THE LIFE OF JUDGE GARY 


in accordance with your under- 


standing and recollection. 
Sincerely yours, 


E. H. Gary. 


(signed ) 

Hon. Elihu Root, 
Secretary of State, 

Washington, D. C. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
WASHINGTON 
Nov. 11, 1907. 
My dear Mr. Gary: 

I have your letter of November 
7th. 

It fully agrees with my recollec- 
tion of the interview to which you 
refer, in which you stated to the 
President the circumstances under 
which the United States Steel Cor- 
poration had been asked to relieve 
the financial situation by purchas- 
ing a majority of the stock of the 
lennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad 
Company. I have sent a copy of 
vour letter with this answer to the 
President with a recommendation 
that it be transmitted to the De- 
partment of Justice for filing 
there. 

Very sincerely yours, 
(signed) Elihu Root. 
E. H. Gary, esquire, 
United States Steel Corporation, 
New York, N. Y. 


THe Waite House 
WASHINGTON 
Nov. 19, 1907. 
My dear Mr. Secretary : 

I am in receipt of your letter of 
the 11th instant and enclosures, 
and have forwarded them to the 
Attorney General to be placed on 
the files of the Department of Jus- 
tice, together with a copy of this 
letter. Mr. Gary states the facts 
as I remember them. 

Very truly yours, 

(signed) Theodore Roosevelt. 
Hon. Elihu Root, 

Seeretary of State. 


_ Mr. Root immediately sent a letter to 
Judge Gary, saying: 


vw 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
WASHINGTON 
Nov. 20, 1907. 

Dear Mr. Gary: 

I enclose a copy of a letter which 
I have sent to the President, en- 
closing a copy of your letter of 
November 7th (second edition) and 
a copy of the President’s answer. 

You now have a complete copy 
of what you will be able to find 
upon the files of the Department of 
Justice, if any occasion arises. 


There were to be several future oeca- 
sions when Judge Gary must have con- 
gratulated himself on his foresight in 
obtaining this official record. 

The purchase of the T. C. & I. did 
ease the situation in New York, but it 
did not end the panie. Confidence had 
been so shaken that money stayed in 
hiding and rumors of future disaster 
kept everybody suspicious and cautious. 
Those who knew business history since 
the Civil War warned that industry 
was now in for a period of depression 
similar to those after the panies of ’73, 
of *79 and of ’93, when failure followed 
failure, prices and wages fell to the bot- 
tom and general demoralization pre- 
vailed. 

These periods had not been all loss to 
the strong. Many of them indeed had 
been quite willing to let the bottom 
fall out, since much irritating competi- 
tion went with it, and often, too, it 
gave them an opportunity to gather in 
useful properties. If Judge Gary had 
been disposed to monopoly he could 
have added much more to the Steel 
Corporation in November, 1907, than 
the 4% investment he got in buying 
the T. C.& L. 

But he made it clear at once that he 
had no such intention although he aec- 
knowledged that the power was in his 
hands. In an interview given to the 
Chieago Tribune about this time he 
said: 


It is clear that the United States 
Steel Corporation, with its ex- 
tensive eould use its 
giant strength, like other ecrpora- 
tions, to crush competition. But 
in the end would the game be 
worth the candle? The corpora- 
tion would become an object ot 


resources, 
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attack. In my judgment such a 
policy would be the undoing of our 
corporation in which billions of 
dollars are invested. 

Too many men have learned 
too late that the friendship of the 
publie and the confidence of one’s 
competitors are the most desirable 
elements in business. 


What he did propose was very differ- 
ent, that the power of the Corporation 
should be used to prevent the de- 


moralization in the iron and steel in- 
dustry which had usually followed 
panies. In his judgment what was now 


needed was cooperation to prevent a 
further stampede. Iron and steel men 
ought to stand together, and to preach 
his doctrine he gave a dinner—destined 
to become historic in industrial an- 
nals—the first of the famous ‘‘Gary 
Dinners’’—gave it to his competitors! 

Judge J. H. Reed of Pittsburgh who 
was present gave a lively report of 
what Judge Gary said to his guests at 
this and subsequent similar dinners, 
when he was a witness in the Govern- 
ment suit against the Corporation. 
According to Judge Reed it simmered 
down to something like this: 

‘‘We must keep our heads, go slow, 
let jobbers work off their goods, let the 
country storekeepers get rid of their 
stocks, take what business naturally 
comes to us at decent prices, keep our 
men working. Let us not go out and 
raid the country, trying to get every- 
thing into our own mill, regardless of 
price. This will soon be over.’’ 

‘‘He exhorted us like a Methodist 
preacher at a camp meeting,’’ declared 
Judge Reed. That is, Judge Gary 


now extended to the trade at large 
those Methodist counsels and exhorta- 
tions which up to this time he had 

NEXT 


directed to the Board of the Steel Cor- 
poration! Particularly did he empha- 
size his conviction about prices—one 
that he had been fighting for in the Cor- 
poration from its beginning. ‘‘ Prices 
should always be reasonable,’’ he said. 
‘‘The mere fact that the demand is 
greater than the supply does not justify 
an increase in price, nor does the faet 
that the demand is less than the supply 
justify lowering prices. What we want 
is stability—the avoidance of violent 
fluctuations !”’ 

Judge Gary’s thirty or so guests, al- 
most to a man, had always held and 
practised the exact opposite of this doe- 
trine. It was a tribute to his logic as 
well as a remarkable proof of their con- 
fidence in him that they now rallied to 
his exhortations and agreed that they 
would follow his leadership in the 
troubled period which they saw before 
them. 

Judge Reed, commenting on the re- 
sult of the dinners, said, ‘‘I think it 
is fair to say that he saved thousands 
of men from bankruptey in this country 
in the panie of 1907.’’ 

But that is a judgment pronounced 
long after the event—in 1913. In No- 
vember, 1907, the results of both the 
T. C. & L. purchase and the attempt to 
rally his competitors to join the Steel 
Corporation in a cooperative effort to 
hold their industry steady were uncer 
tain. One sure thing was that both 
undertakings were suspected by a con 
siderable group of the publie and that 
if the attack on the Corporation, which 
Judge Gary had realized from the be- 
ginning to be possible, should erystalliz: 
under the anger the panie had stirred 
in the publie against all business—-Big 
Business particularly—his efforts at 
stabilization were sure to receive sharp 
and hostile attention. 





MONTH 


The alarms over the panic of 1907 brought a general 


attack on the U. S. Steel Corporation. 


The Gary dinner, 


the size and power of its policies, the tariff privileges, 
the competitive practises were under such suspicion that, 
“arly in 1911, Congress undertook a thorough examination. 

In October the Attorney General’s office entered a ple: 


for the dissolution of the Corporation. 


Judge Gary’s 


conduct of the Corporation affairs and his use of his posi- 
tion of acknowledged leader of the whole industry during 
this trying period are treated in the next chapter. 
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The Weird Enchantment of Timber-line 


By CLEM YORE 


‘*Surely the Gods live here, 


cloud shadows after rain. 


*" AST year, by auto, horse and 
pedestrian travel, ten million 
human beings approached, passed 

through, or crossed over the timber- 
line of the Rocky Mountains in the 
United States. And, strange as it may 
seem, such folk get away from this 
region as speedily as they can; they 
seem to feel a fear of it. And yet tim- 
ber-line is truly a wonderland. 

Of all places on the earth it is at tim- 
ber-line that the eve can see evidence of 
the struggle for existence at its fiercest. 
Here one may view the colossal forces 
of nature with a magnification which is 
truly awesome. 

Some seven years ago Enos A. Mills, 
the Colorado naturalist, one of 
America’s greatest students of timber- 
line, called me on the phone. 

**Get your bear-paws,’’ he said, re- 
ferring to a kind of web snow-shoe, 
‘‘and meet me on the trail to Loch Vale.”’ 

I was keen for the adventure; for to 
go abroad in winter with Enos Mills 
was a delight to me. He was a com- 
panion of provocative charm. His avid 


delight in sky, earth and animal-life 
was infectious; and his fund of anec- 


’? said Kim, beaten down by 
the silence and the appalling sweep and dispersal of the 


‘*This is no place for men.”’ 


The Timberline in the Himalayas from KIM. 


McCiure’s Macazine, August, 1901. 

dote and explanatory conversation was 
as alluring as a good book. The out-of- 
doors was to him a living thing. That 
morning we met and ate our meager 
lunch. He never luneched but always 
munched chocolate, raw peanuts and 
raisins when close to timber-line. 

The day was still, ominous; the sky, 
a vast blue bowl inverted; the range, 
a field of dazzling white; the miles and 
miles of mountains, tangled everywhere, 
a panorama of unimagined splendor. 
The great hills seemed to sleep, to muse, 
to breathe. Then, of a sudden, from 
an overhanging snow-cornice we saw a 
vast black zigzag show. 

Half of the snow-shelf had dropped. 
It fell almost a thousand feet and van- 
ished in a spume of frozen erystal. 

And not an echo came back! 

I was stirred, moved to a seething 
inward tumult; but as I turned to 
stare at Enos I saw his eyes aglow, his 
lips half-parted, a smile playing about 
his fine mouth. ‘‘That’’—he inclined 
his head toward the vanished cor- 
nice ‘“‘is something these extrava 
ganza fellows couldn’t put on.”’ 

““No!’’ I murmured, ‘‘but it 





gave 
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Francis 


Photo by 


Half of a glacier like this might drop—and no ear would 


hear it. 


back no echo. Why was that, Enos?’’ 

‘*This basin we are in,’’ he replied, 
“is a trap. Into it sound vibrations 
dart and play and are lost. There must 
have been hundreds of thousands of 
tons in that mass of snow.’’ 

And that was my first introduction 
to timber-line in its vastitude, in its 
mightiness. I made of it, afterwards, 
a place to romp in; a spot to read, to 
ride to, and wander along. It has ever 
been to me a lure, a vivachers seat at 
the mightiest game on earth. I had 
been at timber-line years before; but I 
had not learned it. To see a dozen 
rain squalls playing over the hills of 
a summer day is itself a treat of treats 
for the eyes. 

Timber-line 
and elsewhere in Amer- 
ica begins  approxi- 
mately at 10,500 feet 
and runs as high as 
12,000. It is a 
visible ribbon of 
vegetation, thin 
and straggling, 


in Colorado 


which stretches 
always on a 
straight line. 


In the distance 
it fades in 
color, becomes a 









“ Blown until deformed.” 


Hallett’s Glacier, Rocky Mountain National Park. 


makes a 
region 


and 
gaunt 


vignette 
the 


grayish green 
lace-work against 
above it. 

Yet it is a frontier, the last frontier, 
the land where the elements are waging 
a constant and terrible combat. The 
rock shows the bite of wind, the creep 
of frost, the unrelenting enterprise of 
erosion and corrosion, for the moun- 
tains of our land are being destroyed 
by these agents. In the front range of 
the Colorado Rockies, which may first 
be seen as one travels from the east, this 
destruction is occurring most rapidly on 
the eastern slope. 

The range is broken off sheer, broken 
at places for drops of a thousand, two 

thousand feet. The rip and tear 

of the ice-eap started this, 
when the glaciers slipped 

to the ancient sea whose 
bottom is now our 
great plains. But 
frost is filling the 
fissures of the 
hills and when 
summer comes 
this icy sub- 
stance expands 
and widens 
these cracks; in 
time a particle 
falls ;intimethis 


Photo by 


Enos A. Mills 
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is rolled along in water courses and ground 
and disintegrated and destroyed; its residue 
goes as silt to the rivers and is carried to 
the sea, or makes new lands, and high 
lands out of lowlands. 

The great west wind rages from Septem- 
ber to May over this region and carries 
infinitely small particles of grit in its teeth 
to grind away the tops of the range; it 
blows the western-slope snow in the hollows 
of the eastern slope and these form great 
white fields which, on northern exposures, 
become eternal. Storms from the east pile 
huge drifts. 

In summer the wind blows dust on top 
of the snow and as this melts the dust goes 
with the water to the brooklets and rivers 
and-is lost in the mystery of the scheme. 

Above timber-line this same dust settles 
in great natural basins or amphitheaters, 
fills with frost, is covered with snow, 
becomes a marsh; and by some quirk of 
magic is covered with vegetation, develops 
hummocks or bog-growth, and at last is a 
true swamp, though it lies twelve thousand 
feet, or higher, above the level of the seas. 

In such spots one cannot ride a moun- 


tain pony into its soft ground. 
These animals know that such 


places are mire-spots, quick-sands, 
almost certain trouble-makers. The 
elk browse and wallow here in 
summer, and keep away from the 
insect pests of the lower levels; the 
grizzly uses these grounds to laze 
in; the mountain sheep drink and 


Photo by Esther Mills 




























Looking down to the timber-line in winter. 
mount the Continental Divide. The 


the Missiissippi Valley was shivering. 


One can see a bli-z 
high peaks turned it east. 
fhore on the 








p, Estes Park, Colo 


Photo by the Gracraft Sl 


card trying to sur- 
Three 
Fnos A. 


days later 


right Mills, 


carrying his daughter Enda to the timber-line. 
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Photo by Enos Mills 


On this ridge trees grow only as high as the boulders 
which give them enough shelter so that they may survive. 


roll here. Such places become lakes 
when the summer rains fill them. Yet 
some day these identical regions will 
slip, a lower end will fall out, the tiny 
particles of soil, of which such earth is 
composed, will run freely away; barren 
rock will show. This is, very crudely, 


what is occurring constantly in the 
regions above the timber. 
And toward this vague, almost in- 


tangible area, the battalions of trees are 
attempting to crawl. The evidence of 
this struggle to extend the line of tree- 
outposts is sublime. 

Wind will shift soil back of a boulder 
which has slipped or rolled, and other 
wind will roll or carry a tree seed 
there; and a bit of pine or spruce or 
fir-life will start. 

The struggle begins when the tiny 
sprouts appear. It is ferocious. Wind! 
Wind! Wind! Constantly! But the 


tree endures. It has the protection of 
the rock and raises itself, heroically, 
till a bit of it affronts the gales of 
winter and summer. Then it bends, 
bows, and learns that further progress 
in that direction is unthinkable. It 
commences to expand its trunk, to 
shoot out limbs willy-nilly; it reaches 
deeper into the thin soil, crawls into in- 
terstices of the rock; it fights for sun- 
shine, moisture, substance in the nig- 
gardly earth; but it endures. Then 

Some trick of frost, wind, or mayhap 
a snow slide disturbes that boulder 
and the wind seeks its victim; the tree 
fights, alters its position, hugs the slope, 
becomes almost a vine, battles on and 
on, till at last the dry winds arrive 
with winter days and sap whatever 
vital fluid is stored in the above-earth 
trunk, limb or branch. The following 
season bears witness to the tragic 











A tree 
is still ali 


that fought the elements for half a 
It is like metal in resisting knife or ar 
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Photo by the Gracraft Shop 


A timber-line tree, three feet high, 250 years 
old, growing out of a seam in solid rock. 


passing of that valiant fighter. It may 
have lived a thousand years; it may 
have attained a height of fifteen feet— 
or four; but when one saws into it, or 
tries to imbed a hand-ax, one sees in 
its fiber all the tenacity of every war- 
rior. It is tough, wiry as steel and, 
before it finally is destroyed, another 
hundred years must pass. But its 
brown needles, showing among _ its 
fellows, proclaim its passing. Such 
sights as this one sees on every timber- 
line. 

And these rows of dead monarchs are 
the veterans of a battle which has been 
won by the winds. I know of three 
distinet timber-lines, one above the 
other, in Rocky Mountain National 


Park; and at a spot in the Canadian 
Rockies I have counted the dead of 
four campaigns. Imagination cannot 
conceive of the years that rolled be- 
tween each. But the story is there to 
greet those who care to read the annals 
of the wild. 

I love these wonderful fighters. And 
to see them dead or living moves me 
deeply. Once I wrote: 


SAGE OF THE TIMBER-LINE 


Gaunt with the gray of ages; 
Gnarled with the grip of time; 
Glad when the wild wind rages; 
Silent, secure, sublime; 
Robbing the rocks in your hunger; 
Quenching your thirst from a cloud; 
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Charmed by the trumpet 
thunder, 
Badger’d, bent and 
bow'd;: 


Neglects d and scorned by 
your fellows 
Battalioned in canyons 
below ; 

You live ‘mid eternal 
vellows, 

Which slant from the 
sun on the snow. 

Giving secant shade to 
moss-pine ; 





Daring the dread ava- 
lanche; 
Ghost-like, are you in 


the moonshine; 
Stalwart, stript and 
staunch. 





But at timber-line 
and the region above 
it, all is not desola- 


tion. No! The sum- 


Tio men the authoi 








berance; and then 
at timber-line have 
heard them gulp and 
have seen their 
es es—wild and wide, 
and filled with 
wonder. For there 
is a wonder-filling 
shock at timber-line 
for the one who first 
makes it I envy 
such a human and I 
never ean forget my 
own amaze 

One time in the 
Sangre de Christo 
Mountains a com- 
panion and I faintly 
heard a gunshot; 
after a while another. 














‘*Some chap getting 
his meat,’’ said my 


Photo by Clam Yore 
took to the tim- 


mers—no sweeter ier tine: Fred Clark, right, manage pardner. The rifle 
were ever given to of the Pittsburgh National baseball barked again. 
man! The prox- team; and Graham Moffatt, Scotch “Lost! I mur- 
imitv of clouds. of pla right. Both were awed and mured ‘““We'd bet- 
sky , the nearness to then entranced. A bore Enda Mills a : ar ieee ° 9° 
si > : : playing in the gnarled branches of ter go after him. 
the feel of big a timber-line tree. And we did; and 


things, these imbue 
one with a sense of some lofty order ; 
appreciation amounts to exaltation 

[ have taken many parties of young 
and old up through tree-covered trails; 
have heard them singing behind me; 
heard them bubbling with lively exu- 


three hours later, in 
answer to my rifle, we raised him. 
And when we came to him he burst into 
tears. He was such a vigorous young 
chap, apparently so powerful, that 
tears seemed foreign to him; but there 
he was, collapsed, weeping bitterly. 
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We got his story. 
‘‘T eame over from Crede and wan- 
around and finally started to 
When I reached timber-line— 

know why—I was awed, 

Time went by, and I did not 
care; night came, and it was more 
marvelous than the day—the 
stars were so close. I began 
to descend and all sense 
of direction was gone. I 
wandered. This is my 
second day and all I’ve 
had to eat has been a 
little lunch.”’ 

Lost! Overwhelmed 
by something he knew 
not of. Starved, in a 
land where willow and 
blue grouse were thick 
enough to kill with a 
stone. It has that effect 


dered 
elimb. 
I don’t 
charmed. 







Photo by Enos A. Mills 


on some. That man never tires of tell- 
ing the story of his first visit to the land 
that knows no 

In the small 


trees. 


natural parks, at the 


edge of timber-line or above, there are 
many little spotted animals during May 
and 


The 


spots 


early June—baby deer! 
mother deer love these 
and come here to give birth 
to their young. Seldom 
one the tiny 
spotted fawns except at 
t:mber-line. 

The mothers seek the 
Ccelicious black-headed 
erass which grows un- 
der the snow-fields, and 
with the warming sun 


does see 


they arrive and feast 
rovally and _ fatten 
quickly. The fawns 


gambol around in as 





In winter these trees are snow-covered. 





Shop 


Gracraft 


By burrowing beneath them a man 


may find shelter from the terror of high-altitude wind and the intense cold. 
He may even build a fire. 
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The battle of a blizzard. This picture was taken on January tenth from 
the summit of Long’s Peak. It shows a storm trying to ride over the 
Divide. It is the first photograph ever taken from Long’s Peak in January 
at an altitudes of 14.255 feet. The storm clouds turned, swept down the 
Platte, across Nebraska and Kansas. Three days later the East was suffering 
from the worst hlizzard of the year. The photog apher, Jacques Woomeau, 


piefture 
i 


risked his life in making the ascent alone to se 








gracetul a manner as one would wish to see. Elk 
seek such places; so do the big-horn sheep. And 
their natural enemies—lion, wolf and ecoyote— 
find plenty of rodent and bird-life here and leave 
the deer and elk singularly free at this season. 
There is wild timothy, timber-line clover, whose 
blossom is exquisitely scented, strange, sweet 
grasses known but to this region; and there is 
enough tang to the day and chill to the night to 
keep the flies and gnats down to a minimum. 

| have often noticed that grass-eaters love the 
beautiful. I have seen a band of thirty deer 


reclining on the earth and gazing at the wonder- ig 
ful vistas below them; not an animal was turned gt 
toward the barren land back of and around it. hey 


I’m deadly in earnest when I say that wild 
animals love to look at scenery, and that all 
animals have a sense of harmony. 

| believe they like flowers, too. Like them as 
we humans like them. Once I saw a big six 
point mule-deer that had just come up from the 
foot-hills and as he was making for the timber- 
line he passed a great bed of pasque flowers. 
Probably these were the first he had seen that 
spring. He stopped, lowered his head, looked at 
one plant carefully, raised his antlers and spent 
a moment in concentrated appreciation of that 
remarkable bed. It was a hundred yards wide 
and a mass of yellow blossoms. At timber-line we Copyright by Charles Reed, Jr. 
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have the yellow pas- 
flower—anemone 


que 

—and it is a won- 
drous creation; the 
blue and purple are 


also found. 

Squirrels love pretty 
things too, and they 
love adventure and 
jaunts. Warren Rut- 
ledge, a guide near 
my home, once saw a 
Douglas squirrel on 
the exact summit of 
Long’s Peak. He was 
adventuring in search 
of beauty, that little 
fellow, and he scught 
a height of 14,255 feet 
to satisfy his eraving. 
Shep Husted, the 
most famous of all 
Rocky Mountain 
guides, has met poreu- 
pines crossing the 
range, both in winter 
and summer. 





Foxes travel from 
side of the divide to the other, and they 
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Photo by Francis 


one 
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linger on top. <A fox 
is an animal of keen 
curiosity. He loves to 
sport and nowhere 
ean he regale himself 
as he ean at timber- 
line or above. 

At timber-line, in 
the ledges, and above 
it on the ridges, lives 
the little coney. This 
strange rugged beast, 
a vegetarian, whose 
plaintive, weird, first- 
alarm ery of ‘‘baa- 
a-a’’ sounds so very 
much like a new-born 
lamb, is truly a won- 
derful animal. It 
plays too. It works 
and gambols and stores 
away winter food, 
builds tiny hay-stacks, 
literally, in sheltered 
spots nears its sleep- 
ing-quarters, and when 


it awakens, in midwinter or after the 
long cold sleep, it has its food till the 











A group of Bighorn sheep at the timber-lii 
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sweet fresh grasses are 
grown. To. see it 
when it comes out for 
the first time is a 
great treat. I’ve been 
lueky twice. How it 
velishes its lunch and 
aow it fills itself to 
gorging! And it is 
easily trained if taken 
young and will feed 
from the hand. Like 
thildren it likes pea- 
nuts and doesn’t for- 
vet. It will ‘‘baa- 
a-a’’ at you, as you 
pass, if you have fed 





it at some previous 
time. 

Dwelling side by 
side with the coney is 
the black-headed mar- 
mot—the true  whis- 
tling marmot. Larger 
and grayer, with a 
streak of intense black 
up and down its head, 
it is not so fox-colored 
as its. brothers of 
lower levels which are 
called rock, stone or 
woodehuek, or, back 
east, ground hog It 
is Similar to the 
Russian and Siberian 








marmot 

Here is found th 
pipit bird that lives 
from a 12.000 foot ele Rockies 
vation down as far as 
timber-line. Its tail 
is ever a flopping, up 
and down, up = and 
down. Also the rose- 
finch nests and lives 
here and flies to the 
tops of the loftiest 
peaks. Itisa 
beautiful bird. In 
winter it seeks the 
lower levels. Re- 
eently, as I was 
leaving home in my 
machine, a_ flock of 
these highly colored 
little fellows flew di- 


rectly in front of my Photo } 
wheels. [ stopped Spotted fawn, born 
turned about, and fed timber-line. 


at 


th 











them. The next morn- 
ing they had gone 
back to the region that 
is as cold as the polar 
sea in winter. 

Clarke’s erow 
(American nut- 
eracker) nests in Feb- 
ruary, brings forth 
its young that same 
month and uses the 
Engelmann spruce for 
its home. So does the 
camp bird, or camp 
robber, or Roe ky 
Mountain jay. 

The white-crowned 
or song sparrow Is a 
tenant of the timber- 
line and here its note 
ean be heard early in 
the morning, when the 
silence is like that of 
a cathedral, and late 
into the after-glow of 
twilight. It is an in- 
triguing little scamp 
and will follow one and 
sing farewell until one 
passes from sight 

But the solitaire is, 
to my mind, the most 
remarkable of all tl 
birds at timber-line o 
above. It is smalle 
and more drab thar 
the robin and is eve 
alone—that is how 
gets its name. It is 
always singing iy 
clear melodious tones 

These, with the 
ptarmigan, a stupid 
bird, spotted in sun 
mer, pure white in 
winter, save for its 

piercing black eyes, 

live all the year 

round at timber-line 
and only eome 
down in ease of need 
In summer they all 
feed on insects whicl 
flv or settle on the 
snow or ice, become 
chilled and fall easy 
victims. You never 
saw such fat little 
breasts and such utter 
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content. In winter they 
feed on black-willow seed 
till heavy snow cuts off 
their supply; then they 
come down and go after 
many kinds of pro- 
vender; but at the earli- 
est uncovering of the 
drifts at timber-line and 
above, back they all go. 
The ptarmigan always 
lives above or on the 
edge of timber-line. 
Colorado is rich in 
The blue grouse, 





grouse. 
living very high, is 
larger than the willow 
grouse and is a delight 





ful bird. When it rises 
and flies one thinks an 
aeroplane is leaving the 
earth. It is a great fam- 
ily bird, a great rustler, 
an easy feeder and is in- 
variably fat. The wil- 
low grouse lives any- 
where from the _ great 
plains up to timber-line ; 
but is usually found 
along the under- 
growth of the streams at 
low levels, say, about six 
to eight thousand feet. 

For the lover of wild 
flowers the most amazing 
vista in the 
that which greets the eye 
at mid-June slightly 
above timber-line on the 
edge of the melting snow 
fields. 


dense 


Rockies is 


Flowers grow right 
out of the snow. Alpine 


buttereups, wax-like, ex- 
quisitely delicate, will 
push their stems through 
the ice during the day, 
will be frozen that night, 
will bloom and bloom 
and go to seed sur- 
rounded with an inch or 
more of ice. 

But Colorado, like most Western 
States, has a great variety of wild flow- 
ers and 175 of these grow from timber- 
line up. Primrose, Alpine primrose, 
Indian paint-brush—and you have 
never seen this plant till you’ve viewed 
it above timber-line—red, yellow, al- 
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Photo by Francis 


Three hundred years old and still 
fighting for life at the timber-line. 


most brown, and sometimes reddish 
purple or strange blue; valerian; Pent- 
stemon gracilis, commonly ealled beard 
tongue; rose stone-crop; marsh-mar}- 
gold; cream-colored anemone; little ele 
phant-head; mountain laurel, a_ tiny 
shrub with most beautiful foliage; Ja- 
cob’s-ladder; rock jasmine; Queen 








rate) 


Anne’s lace; pink and blue phlox; tim- 
ber-line Gaillardia in a riot of pro- 
fusion; forget-me-not, the scent as va- 
grant and delicious as perfume smelled 


in a dream; gentian of many kinds; 
monk’s hood; larkspur; twinberry; 
dwarf columbine which grows from 


timber-line to thirteen thousand feet, 
always in the shade of a rock. 

That strange, daring, delicate plant 
Polemonium speciosum, a_ kind of 
phlox, grows the highest of all blossoms 
on our Colorado and Wyoming moun- 
tains. At eleven thousand feet you can 
see it in beds; and its delightful scent 
is earried on the breeze; but bruise its 
stem and a detestable odor like skunk- 
cabbage arises. I wish all wild flowers 
would act so when picked. This plant 
Enos Mills observed on the summit of 
Long’s Peak. Its seeds are black, very 
small, and are capable of germination 
in decomposed granite. It is so fragile, 
so fragrant, so filled with that strange 
odor, so companionable in the gaunt 
gray lands of the sky, that I faney it 
above all other plants—except perhaps 
the kinnikinie with its mats of limbs 
and its strange berries that turn to sil- 
ver in the winter. The kinnikinie is 
my friend; I have sheltered under it, 
as I have beneath the ground juniper 
which makes a veritable tent and keeps 
the winds and snow and much of the 
rain from disturbing its guest. 

I can not tell you of all the flowers, 
nor the shrubs and willows and vines 
and lichens; but they are there to be 
explored. And there is the joy of dis- 
covery, the thrill of finding something 
you never knew existed 

Take a book along—Clements, Rhy- 
bere’s Flora of Colorado and W yom- 
ing, Longyear’s Rocky Mountain Wild 
Flower Studies—any of these will be a 
wonderland to you. And maybe you 
will an unelassified plant. 
That would be like casting anchor on a 
new shore. 
many travelers, campers and 
hikers, and always tell them to make for 
the timber-line. They want me to go 
along; they out-talk me at times and I 
succumb; but I cannot go with them 
all, though I’d like to. There’s a thrill 
about taking a man up yonder to that 


discover 


I see 


wonderland. He becomes a_ babe 
mighty quickly 
Last vear a very great banker went 
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and I wish you could have seen 
him. He was a boy, a great lumbering, 
staring boy. When he came down and 
left me at his hotel he said, ‘‘I’m going 
back to my desk with a different idea 
of what the universe is.”’ 

‘“Whatever do you mean?’’ I asked. 

**It doesn’t make a bit of difference 
up there’’—he lifted his eyes to the top 
of the snowy range—‘that I loan or 
collect vast sums of money. With all 
the money in all the banks in the world, 
and with all the genius of our crafts- 
men, man could not put on such a show 
as I have seen to-day.’’ 

His wife came running to him. 

‘*Here,’’ he said, ‘‘you’ve got to get 
on a horse to-morrow and go with me. 
I counted fifty species of wild flowers 
in a space sixty feet square. I saw a 
bear eating berries. I saw eight storms 
raging over a land larger than all of 
France. I saw timber-line trees that 


up, 





made me think of old witches. And | 
had a_ brain-sweeping which was as 
clean a job as I ever knew. And I’m 


not so tall as I was yesterday by twelve 
feet.”’ 

That’s the timber-line. 

Here, in a riot of bloom and tangle 
of grasses, you may tread ground in 
summer that is a polar waste during 
the winter. Sixty degrees below zero, 
perhaps even lower, is the temperature 
for December, January and a part of 
February. Winds attain a velocity of 
over a hundred miles an hour here and 
sweep so for days at a time. A wind- 
machine went to pieces on Long’s Peak, 
after recording a velocity of one hun- 
dred and forty-seven miles an hour 

The snow fields send up great breaths 
of frosted air. And winds laden with 
crickets, bugs, grasshoppers, bees, and 
other insects are emptied of their bur- 
den when they cross these chilled areas 
IIere the grizzly comes to feed end 
other animals too, and at high level 
there are no poisonous snakes, no poi- 
sonous plants, no dangerous animals 
You may sleep where you will and as 
long as you like. 

If you are lucky enough to be caught 
in an electrical storm, your hair will 
stand erect upon your head, from the 
static; your metal hat-band will 
erackle; you will create a spark when- 
ever your fingers touch another object; 
you will thrill and glow and live. 
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The shrill bugle of the bull elk eall- 
ing his cows, the sight of the big-horn 
ram standing guard for his fellows, the 
gentle deer bounding away at your ap- 


beggar—the coney, the solitaire, the 
pipit bird, the song sparrow, the great 
golden plains, mile after mile of mag- 
nificent vistas—these are the compel- 





proach, the 


lazy marmot, that sassy ling charms of timber-line. 


THE SPELL OF COLD 


Ah! What unearthly musie plays so still 
So hushed, about the window sill, 
Aerial more than an aeolian harp, 
Or, with chromatie risings sharp, 
Whistles the heart away into the ice-cold moon? 
It fluted through the dawn wind; soon 
The snow’s white woven dance will come 
And elose the little room 
In soft-fluffed, erystal silence, with the trees 
Still, still in silvery cadenced degrees 
The heavenly gradual 
Will rise and fall. 
Ah! what god in the forest plays 
One instant that makes all our days, 
And sends great musie so about a little room? 
We would have quiet now in all our ways, 
And with the winter night, quiet and candlelight .. . 
Ah! what unearthly music plays! 
Haunted! Not here nor there, 
Nor from the forest hollows bare, 
Nor shining-particled, chill air, 
Nor star-hung, and swan-breasted hill, 
But closer, closer still, 
Weaving between the nerve and bone 
The melody flows on. 
We would have quiet in the winter grays, 
And for the winter gloom, embers and a quiet room 
Ah! what unearthly musie plays? 


Spellbound ! 
Not cooly rippling ivory, 
Nor cithers slowly sighing a nocturne, 
Nor mournful elarion of silver horn, 
Nor bells at midnight, hollowly forlorn, 
Could swell this tide of sound, nor turn 
This tide away from one who hears 
This musie in between the ears 
And brain, from one who sees 
Too long the snow’s slow woven dance of imageries 
No, nor the thousand forest Seraphs of the violin 
Shiver and elamor up, and ery, ‘Give over and give in!"’ 
So wildly! Hush! This is the spell the winter weaves 
The song for which the tree sheds all its leaves, 
The high, ehaste comfort for whieh worlds grow old 
This is the glamor of the frost and eold 
Heard by the stars. It is the breath 
And premonition of the requiem of death 
Higher and colder than all. The frost erystal rays, 
And ice in the moon sing, when this unearthly musie 
plays. 
Elizabeth MacKinstry. 





Pr iw armistice was not so much of 
a surprize to us as it was to the 
men with the batteries or the 

machine guns, although even at brigade 
headquarters it came with startling 
swiftness. To my mind the most in- 
teresting phase of my observations of 
the campaigns in France came that day 
of November 11, noting the reaction of 
the men to the news that war was no 
more. 

We had longed and sighed for the 
armistice, yet, when it came, we were 
dazed and in a cloud—no one knew 
what to do. There was no hilarious re- 
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THE ARMISTICE 


By GEorGE T. 
MILTON, JR. 


joicing or cutting of capers, 
Every man wondered a lit. 
tle at the stopping of the 
machine in which we all 
were Cogs, and could scarce 
believe it was true. 

Our last day in Maison- 
celle had given a hint that 
some startling developments 
were at hand. I was con- 
munications officer for bri- 
gade headquarters, and, as 


such, had charge of the 
radio station and the tele- 


phone communications. Our 
wireless outfit was well 
equipped, and by it we took 
all communiques coming 
through the air, from Ger- 
mans, French, English and 


Americans. Our radio men 
had become experts, and 
could tell by the wave 


length, method of sending, 
and other internal data, the 
station most messages came 
from. The field sets used 
by our army in France 
were not particularly pow- 
erful in sending, but in re- 
ceiving they often caught 
messages given to the ether 
thousands of miles away. 
In fact, after we were in 
Germany, my station took a 
message from the naval sta- 
tion at Arlington, more 


three thousand miles away. 


than 
The principal stations used by the 
armies for issuing communiques were 


Kiffel Tower, Paris, whence issued 
French official communications; Lyons, 
where the Americans had erected a 
powerful station to send across the 
ocean; Podlett, England, from which 
the British communiques were sent; 
Nauen, Germany, a huge transoceanic 
set, used both for general propaganda 
by the Germans, and for sending army 
information; and Charleville, France, 
near the German G. H. Q., where the 
enemy had the most powerful field set 
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AT THE FRONT 


Illustrated by 
Henry O'Connor 


whenee 


in any army, and 
usually 


his communiques 
issued. 

Orders had already come 
at Maisoneelle to take down 
station, in preparation for 
the next day’s march back 
to Buzaney. Sergeant 
Stratton was listening at 
the air for the last time, 
when suddenly he started 
copying messages 

“Tt’s Nauen, and 
something big,’” he said to 
me. I looked over his 
shoulder onto his pad, and 
saw the most remarkable 
radio message sent forth 
during the entire war. 

‘*Kaiser Wilhelm has fled 


here’s 


to Holland; the Crown 
Prince Wilhelm is_ in 
fight,’” the message ran, 
signed by ‘“The Sailors’ 
and Workinemen’s Com- 
mittee.”’ It was the first 
intimation that there was 
internal dissension in Ger- 


many, and that the Kaiser 
was not as steady on his 
throne as we had imagined. 
If true, it marked the end 
of the war, and forecast 
far-reaching changes in the 
enemy country. I carried 
the word to General Gatley 


at once: he ealled General 
Menoher, and found that the division 
commander had not yet heard of the 


flight; division radio had already been 
taken down, and had missed the mes- 
sage. 

There was great stir in headquarters, 
and the officers diseussed every possible 
aspect of the situation. 

With the air filled with such remark- 
able changes, I was reluctant to close 
the station until the very last minute 
before we had to move. Our vigil was 
rewarded. <A couple of hours later 
came a radio message from German G. 
H. Q. to Marshal Foch, asking for a 


91 





discussion of terms for an armistice. 
We must not have been tuned in for 
the answer, for about midnight we 


picked up another radio plea. This one 
concerned a plan for the German pleni- 
potentiaries to get over to the Marshal’s 
headquarters, so as to discuss terms of 
armistice. A message then went back, 
saying that if an airplane, marked in 
such and such a way, came over at a 
certain spot, it would not be fired upon. 

The Germans must have had diffi- 
culty with this plan, for the next mes- 
sage snatched from the air told of the 
abandonment of this plan, and asked 
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Marshal Foch if he would receive and 
give safe conduct for the plentipoten- 


tiaries if they came down a certain 
road, in automobiles. The message 
stated that a certain number of en- 


gineers would have to be brought along, 
to fill in the roads. The reply came, 
after a few minutes, that they were to 
come as they suggested to where the 
lines joined, with flags of truce, and 
with buglers to announce their arrival, 
and that they would be met, blind- 
folded, and conducted to the Marshal’s 
presence. It was after midnight when 
we took this last message, and I reluc- 
tantly allowed the station to be closed, 
so that we could pack it in the trucks 
preparatory to moving to Buzanecy. It 
had been a sleepless night but intensely 
interesting. After a nap of an hour, I 
took the side ear and started out for 
Buzaney, to find a good P. C. for head- 
quarters. On the road I passed C 
Battery, and shouted to Redington that 
the Kaiser had abdicated. He said 
‘*What!’’ in a surprized tone, and we 
had a little talk, in which he told me 
how one of the gunners had been killed 
the night before as the battery was 
pulling out. I gave all the information 
[I had about the situation in Germany. 

The captain shouted the news to his 
men, who did not seem much concerned 
over it, and, thereafter, I told every 
group I passed on the road that the 
Kaiser had fled to Holland, and, aside 
from the polite attention accorded a 
piece of academic information, there 
was little interest shown. Reaching 
Buzaney about 3 p. m., I located a town 
major and managed to extract fairly 
good billets from him. A couple of 
hours later, the whole brigade head- 
quarters rolled in. 

The first thing we did was to set up 
the radio, stretch the antennae, and try 
to get back in touch with the great 
events that were in the wind. It was 
not ten minutes after Stratton had the 
station set before something happened— 
Eiffel Tower called Nauen. 

This was the first time since the last 
of August, 1914, that there had been 
any communication direct between 
Eiffel Tower and Nauen. The message 
itself was a long string of gibberish, 
divided every fifth letter by a_ space, 
and signed by Erzberger, the head of 
the Armistice Commission. It was quite 





evidently code. Our efforts to decipher 
were vain, but it very likely gave the 





terms demanded by Marshal Foch, and 
asked if they could be accepted. Ip 
fifty-five minutes an answer came back 
from Nauen to Eiffel, also in code, and } 
very short. ' 

Messages of this type continued to 


circulate back and forth during the 
night. I had three radio operators on 


in relays that evening. There was no 
topie discussed save ‘‘ Will there be an 
armistice?’’ Some officers seemed to 
think this another German trick. After 
the brilliant retreat to the Meuse, with 
the first hand evidence we had of the 
still excellent morale of the enemy, as 





shown by the negligible losses of artil- 
lery and materials he had suffered, it 
seemed to us that he could have resisted 
for many, many months along the 
Meuse and through the difficult moun- 
tain country between ourselves and 
Germany. We had been fooled so often 
before about the war coming to an end, 
and about victory being in sight, that 
we were not going to fly into raptures 
until the last shell had exploded. 
That night was a beautiful moon- 
light one—not a cloud in the sky-—un- 
excelled bombing weather. Buzancy 
was a most excellent target for the 
German eggs, as had been proved for 
several nights past by destruction of 
houses.- That night, I believe every 
man in Buzanecy sought himself out a 
fine bomb-proof dugout. No one wanted 
to be killed the last night of the war! 
In brigade headquarters we had be- 
come pretty much case-hardened to 
bombers, yet every officer went down 
into the cellar and located a shelter for 
himself. True enough, about eight 
o’clock came the familiar drone of the 
enemy plane, and we all made a dive 
for the dugout. They passed over, 
however, without touching us up, and 
dropped their bombs elsewhere. There 
was the normal amount of firing that 
evening, both ‘“‘arrivée,’’ and ‘‘de- 
partée.’’ In the distance were the 
faint sounds of batteries in action. 
The last night of the war, as it finally 
proved to be, was no different from 
those we had experienced during the 
last three months. There was the same 
tremendous tension, and fear of pos- 
sible mishaps, always present in wat. 
About four o’clock in the morning 
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THE ARMISTICE 


eame a final message from German 
G. H. Q. to Eiffel Tower. 
Then at five o’clock came the most 


momentous message which ever traveled 
the ethereal waves. It was in French, 
announcing the armistice. It was ad- 
dressed to German G. H. Q., telling 
them that at five o’clock an Armistice 
had been signed by Marshal Foch and 
the other allied commissioners with 
Herr Erzberger, General von Winter- 
feldt, and one other German envoy, for 
the cessation of hostilities. At eleven 
o’elock the next morning the war was 
to cease. There was to be no fraterniz- 
ing. The Germans were to withdraw a 
distance of two kilometers, but were 
not to be molested. Several other de- 
tails were included, but the terms them- 
selves were withheld. Of course, as 
soon as this message came in, every one 
dressed and began to discuss it. Even 
yet we could not believe that the war 
was at an end. It might be that this 
talk of an Armistice was simply a trick 
to lull us into a sense of security while 
the Germans made another terrific 
attack and won back what they had lost. 

The hours from 5 a. mM. until 11 
A. M. were about the longest we spent in 
France. It was a matter of waiting to 
find out whether the announcement was 
a trick or the truth. As the morning 
proceeded, and no official confirmation 
came to division headquarters, it began 
to seem likely that it had been a mis- 
take after all. About ten-o’clock some 
heavy barrages were laid down by both 
sides. At ten-thirty an intense artillery 
preparation seemed to be taking place 
and as the hour of eleven approached 
this became even fiercer. There was no 
apparent plan to it—it was merely the 
individual efforts of the individual bat- 
teries. 

The truth of the matter is that every 
gunner on the front was trying to fire 


the last shell in the war. One of 
the batteries of the First Division had 
sent the initial American shell on its 
way, but there must have been thou- 
sands which departed a few seconds 
before the stroke of eleven. It was 
really comic to listen to these har- 


bingers of peace—first the scream of 
the shrill-voiced soirante-quinze, then 
the deeper toned resonance of the me- 
dium howitzers Long after ' their 
echoes died away there came the deep 
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bass bellow of the railroad artillery far 
in the rear. I dare say a thousand ar- 
tillerymen are now treasuring in thei~ 
souls the honor of having fired the last 
shot in the war. 

There was wild jubilation back in 
Paris, according to papers we received 


later. The streets were filled with a 
crowd intoxicated with the joy of 
peace. 


There was no jubilation at the front 
among the fighting troops. The tales 
which were told back in the States by 
romanticist war correspondents of the 
wild enthusiasm with which the news 
of the end of the war was received at 
the front were mainly bunk. 

[ remember that, while the armistice 
was being discussed in a dazed sort of 
way, the mail clerk came to the door 
with a heavily laden pouch trailing be- 
hind him. Then came the transports of 
joy, the daneing around! 

After we had read and re-read our 
mail again and again, we turned our 
attention to the war once more, or 
rather, this time, to the peace, and the 
stillness which passed all understand- 
ing. That evening, for the first time 
since our arrival at the front, we left 
the boards off the windows; no more 
fear of German eggs. 

On the hillside not far away I 
watched a wondrous sight—a campfire, 
about whieh hundreds of soldiers were 
crowded. It was a defi to the bomber, 
the first sign of realization of the armi- 
stice. Parties of bucks ranged the 
town, gathering up seraps of wood to 
throw on the blaze, which east a cheery 
red glare all about. Several boxes of 
rockets had been opened, and we had a 
fireworks display without the answering 
barrage. It was the first time that the 
rocket and flare were used as in echild- 
hood—for pleasure, and not to eall the 
guns to send down shell to protect us 
from the enemy. 

At last the fact of the armistice was 
soaking in. The men were mainly 
silent—one or two found some hidden 
source of supply and whooped with a 
joy hard to simulate. I cannot say that 
I blamed them; it was in truth a fitting 
time. For the war was really over; 
these windows were shining forth, and 
we were burning up their shutters, 
which we hoped would never more be 
needed. 











DIKKON’S DOG 


By DorotHy LUNDT 


® HE distinguishing trait 
of Grubbins was his 
unexpectedness. Grub- 
bins was Dikkon’s dog. 
All the cats in the 
old regiment could 
have told you that the 
time it was least safe to try to slip by 
Grubbins was when he sat gazing 
across the plains, apparently oblivious 
of everything on earth but the progress 
of a mule-train just fading off the dis- 
tant horizon. The young and untaught 
kitten who attempted, at such times, to 
glide, with shadowlike swiftness and 
silence, behind Grubbins’s meditative 
back, had a never-to-be-forgotten vision 
of lanky yellow legs lengthening them- 
selves in a leap, bristling yellow hair, 
and glaring yellow eyes; and, if that 
kitten got off with the loss of his ear or 
two-thirds of his tail, he was congratu- 
lated by his more experienced fellows. 
Private MeAllison was new to the old 
regiment, which explains his premature 
assumption that Grubbins was too 
soundly asleep to resent his tail being 
stepped on by a friend hastily crossing 
the barrack-room, or to identify that 
friend for purposes of reprisal. Me- 
Allison was in his stocking-feet ; so that 
his howls, when Grubbins’s teeth met 
through the end of his heel, were louder 
than they otherwise might have been. 
Private Mooney, his neighbor of the 
right-hand cot, gave up in disgust his 
latest attempt to get sufficiently sound 
asleep to forget the dismal downpour 
that was making out-door life im- 
possible, and easting an untimely chill 
over the twilight of Christmas Eve. 
‘*Tlould up yer yellin’, can’t ye, ye 
Scotch omadahn?’’ said Private 





Mooney. ‘‘Shure it’s only Grubbins’s 
way !”’ 

‘‘Ma certie! It’s a way wull lead 
Maister Grubbins to the grave that’s 


too lang been awaitin’ him; if not by 
meelitary execution by the Colonel’s 
orders, then by preevate assassina- 
tion!’’ Thus MeAllison, with the 
polysyllabie solemnity of his nation, 


4 


nursing his wounded heel, and glaring 
at Grubbins, who had tranquilly re. 
turned to his interrupted slumbers, 

**T reckon Grubbins’s grave ain’t dug 
yet, nor the man ain’t born that'll send 
him to it; not while my name’s Dikkon! 
Grubbins, ain’t that so, honey ?’’ 

The gaunt yellow dog was alert and 
on his feet at the first syllable of his 
name spoken in the master’s voice. He 
shambled heavy-footedly across to the 
bench where Dikkon sat, just in from 
a bit of fatigue duty at the 
toasting his soaked and odorous cow- 
hide boots at the low fire in the bar. 
rack-room stove. Grubbins laid his 
rough, grizzled muzzle on his master’s 
knee, and Dikkon’s brown and knotted 
hand fell affectionately on the dog’s 
head. The two sat looking at each 
other with a look of perfect understand- 
ing and full companionship. As they 
sat thus, there was a curious likeness 
between man and dog. Dikkon’s close- 
cropped hair was of the same dusty 
yellow as Grubbins’s scraggy coat; 
chronic malaria and long exposure to 
every weather had brought Dikkon’s 
complexion to much the same hue that 
was Grubbins’s by birthright ; the faded 
eyes of the man had an expression 
oddly akin to that which from the dog’s 
eves looked up at him—a latent gleam 
through a mist as of habitual drowsy 
apathy. 

‘*Thet’s so; ain’t it, honey ?’’ drawled 
Dikkon again; and Grubbins rapped 
his stumpy tail in fervent affirmation. 
‘*’Pears to me yo’ haven’t took 
much exercise as common to-day, Grub- 
bins,’’ went on his master. ‘‘Don’t yo’ 
feel like racin’ down a eat or suthin’, 
so’s to get up a moughty good appetite 
fer yer Christmas grub?’’ 


stables, 


; 
Ss 


of 


The men chuckled. The idea 
Grubbins’s appetite requiring a _ tonic 
was a deeply humorous one. Dikkon 


opened the door, and Grubbins, with a 
short, approving sniff of the freshening 
air, trotted loose-leggedly across the 
soaked parade. 

‘‘Shure it’s an appetite we'll ahl be 
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DIKKON’S DOG 


needin’ for our Christmas grub,’’ said 
Private Mooney, stretching his brawny 
arms with a cavernous yawn. ‘The 
mule-train’s overdue, and divil a thing 
for Christmas Day but bull-beef an’ 
hard-tack, wid likely a redskin bullet 
for sauce wid it!”’ 

‘“‘Redskin bullet! Bosh! 
winter!’’ Thus Corporal 
newly from the Northwest. 

“Corporal, me joy, it’s forgettin’ ye 
are that down in this suburb av Tophet 
there’s niver a winter at ahl, and the 
redskins dishport thimsilves as loively 
at Christmas as on the sacrid o’ July! 
Shure I niver pass that clump o’ brush 
bevant the ould shtables on a_ black 
night—an’ it’s black nights a plinty we 
have, as see the wan that’s a shuttin’ 
down like a box-lid this blissid minnit— 
widout falin’ me schalp-lock a-wigglin’ 
wid spirituous terrors!”’ 

“But the sentries?’’ 

“Faith, it’s happined before that the 
divil led his own by ways onseen 0’ the 
righteous—manin’ Uncle Sam’s senth- 
ries, that last—an’ he'll do ut agin! I 
say agin, a redskin bullet’s the Christ- 
mas prisint likeliest to come the way 
av us poor sinners.”’ 

“Dikkon, ma lad!’’ Thus MeAllison, 
stopping by Dikkon’s bench to put on 
his rough overcoat, his injured heel well 
greased, and his Seotch equanimity ap- 
parently restored. ‘‘I’ve nae ill-will tae 
the bit beastie, an’ forbye he but de- 
fendit the richts o’ his ain tail. But 
I'll gie ye a hint for a Christmas gift; 
it was the Colonel himself was sayin’ 
but the nicht’s nicht, that the next com- 
plaint of Dikkon’s dog that came tae 
his ears, the beastie wad haw a bullet 


an’ a ditch, an’ nae mair said! 


In mid- 
Perkins, 





Dikkon sprang to his feet. A dull 
flush kindled under his yellow skin; the 
glam in his faded eyes shone keen 
through their dulled indifferenee. 

“He will, will he?’’ There was a 
savage snarl in the man’s voice. ‘‘An’ 


what mought he be, that’s been with the 
old regiment only six months, an’ not 
half the use to it then or now that my 





old dog eo 

“Hold hard, Dikkon!’’ ‘‘Whisht, 
me boy! It’s the short cut to the guard- 
house you’re takin’!’’ There were 
grunts and exclamations of remon- 
Strance on every side. Dikkon looked 


about him with a sort of bewilderment. 
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The momentary flush and gleam were 
gone. He down again, quietly 
enough, and put out his feet to the fire 

‘*Bedad, the Colonel’s bark is a dale 
worse nor his bite, we ahl know!’’ 
Thus Mooney, pacifically. ‘‘It’s only 
whin his pepper-pot av a timper gits a 
rough shake that he’s onsafe to play 
wid. An’ Grubbins is tryin’ at times, 
his bist frinds know. Take ut lasht 
shpring, whin the Colonel paid the 
saints know what ahl for thim seeds 
from the North, an’, whin they was 
comin’ up umbrageous, in sails Grub- 
bins, scoutin’ afther a last year’s bone 
he’d misrimimbered where he’d buried, 
an’ in tin minnits the Colonel’s vigit- 
ible garden was ploughed up more com- 
plate than the field before wan av our 
Chattanooga, four years 


sat 


batteries at 
baek.”’ 

‘But that didn’t rile him for coppers 
with Grubbins’s gobblin’ up little Miss 
Marion’s taffy.’° Thus Corporal Per- 
kins, picking up his cap, in the general 
exodus toward the parade. The rain 
had stopped for a moment. <A _ wild 
wind was angrily driving the clouds in 
frightened masses before it; the fresh- 
ness of the outside world was good to 
feel, after the stuffy and smoky atmos- 
phere of the barrack-room.  ‘‘ Miss 
Marion she’s the apple o’ the Colonel’s 
eve an’ the light of it; an’ I pity dog 
or man that sets her eryin’ many times 
as she cried the other day when Grub- 
bins caught on to her taffy the cook ha: 
set out to eool, an’——’’ 

‘There they go now! See ’em?”’ 
Thus one of the men at the window. 
There was a general turning of heads. 

‘*Baith, it’s shmall blame to the 
Colonel,’’—from Mooney—‘for it’s a 
sunbame little Miss Marion earries in 
the eves of her an’ the heart of her; an’ 
she kindled it from the wan that wint 
away wid her mother whin they laii 
her, an’ the ould Colonel’s heart wid 
her, in her grave a year gone!’’ 

And indeed three-year-old Miss Ma- 
winsome sight to as in 
blue-hooded rain-cloak, a 
golden-haired kobold, she danced across 
the parade by her soldierly grand- 
father’s side, smiling up confidently in 
the face that never was stern for her, 
and leading tenderly, by a ribbon as 
blue as her rain-cloak or her eyes, a tiny 
terrier, also blue-blanketed, and min- 


Was a see, 
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rion 
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cingly remonstrant at the wet grass that 
brushed his dainty paws. The men ap- 
proved of Miss Marion, but the terrier 


was not regarded with favor in bar- 
racks. ‘‘For whin I want a dog, I 
want a dog,’’ said Private Mooney, 
voicing the general sentiment. ‘‘An’ 


whin I want a ladylike rat, I don’t 
want him pritindin’ to be a dog, an’ 
ixpictin’ to be rispicted accordin’!”’ 

The men were making their way out 
for a whiff of fresh air before retreat 
should sound. Dikkon alone had not 
left his place by the fire. As Mooney, 
last of the men, was opening the rough 
door, he was arrested by Dikkon’s 
voice, sounding musingly, and as if un- 
conscious that he spoke aloud. 

‘It’s a moughty queer world,’’ Dik- 
kon said, ‘‘where an old yaller dog will 
stand to one man for what a pretty 
little baby does to another!”’ 

With an Irishman’s involuntary 
sympathy for a guessed sorrow, and an 
Irishman’s quick appreciation of a 
ehance to gratify a long-baffled curi- 
osity, Mooney soundlessly closed the 
door, threw down his eap, and crossed 
toward an empty ehair. After a pause: 

‘‘Manin’ yersilf an’ the Colonel?’’ 
said he. 

‘*Meanin’ just that. Ol’ Grubbins is 
about as much to me, I reckon, as little 
Miss Marion yon is to the ol’ Colonel. 
Fer th’ same reason. All that’s left to 
me 0’ somethin’ I loved.’’ 

Mooney stuffed the tobacco deep into 
his pipe, and diplomatically waited. 
There was a momentary break in the 
heavy clouds, and a late, pale yellow 
light shone tremulously through. 

**T reckon I never told ye how I met 
up with Grubbins? [ was in the Ten- 
nessee mountings, when we wor down 
there with Grant. That was in ’64, 
vears back, when I wor a_ volunteer. 
Nigh where we wor camped there wor a 
cabin. <A girl lived thar, all alone. 
Iler dad an’ five brothers had gone into 
the Union army, and they never come 


back. Her name wor Marcella. She 
had right pretty blue eyes, an’ a 
cough. I punched a man oneet for 


tryin’ to make free with her, an’ Grub- 
bins chawed him up afterwards. Grub- 
bins wor her dog; a five-yer-old, then, 
an’ ’s ornery’s he is now. We got to be 
right good friends, she’n I; afterwards, 
more. I hadn’t nary a red but my pay; 
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no more she. But I promised ter kem 
back an’ marry her oncet the fightin’ 
wor over.’”’ 
Both men 
silence. 
‘Twas in May, ’65, I got back there. 


smoked for a time jy 


It was a moughty purty day, with 
clouds like gold. The cabin do’ was 
tight shet. An’ the windows. Ez | 


kem up I heard Grubbins howl. Reckon 
ye never heerd a yaller dog howl? 

‘The neighbors hed jest took care 0’ 
her an’ left her, an’ gone back ter get 
the coffin. She had changed consider. 
able—thin as a shadder. She hed 
wound grass round my ring to keep it 
on her finger—it wor a hoss-hair ring. 
I braided it from my hoss’s tail. 

**T stayed for the fun’ral. Grubbins 
an’ I sot by her all day an’ all night. 
When the grave wor filled in, Grubbins 
he turned an’ reached up his big yaller 
paw ter me, an’ his eyes said, ‘Reckon 
it’s we two now, ol’ man?’ An’ | 


shuk his paw, an’ I says, ‘Yes, Grub- 
bins, ’s long as we both live.’ An’ 


when I ‘listed ez a 
‘listed ‘long 0’ me.’ 

“‘An’ wid ahl his ecsynecrasities, 
Grubbins is a eridit to the ould rigi- 
mint!’’ There was a sympathetic choke 
in Mooney’s voice. ‘‘An’—saints be 
good! Phwat’s that?’’ 

It was a wild commotion on the pa- 
rade ground. There were growls and 
snarls and doleful squeals; rushing 
footsteps, thwacking blows, a child’s 
sobs, a stern and angry voice. ‘‘ Take 
that dog away, and—’’ a short, enraged 
howl in Grubbins’s unmistakable ae- 
cents. 


reg’lar, Grubbins 


? 


Dikkon and Mooney were in the mid- 
dle of the parade. In little Maid Ma- 
rion’s arms, pressed close to her tear- 
stained face, was a squealing huddle of 
very muddy blue blanket, with a_pa- 
thetic pink stain oozing out here and 
there. Grubbins, his yellow eyes afire, 
a stout cord round his neck, was in the 
grasp of a soldier who was vainly try- 
ing to combine holding the dog with a 
respectful salute to his eolonel. The 
Colonel’s face was gray with rage, his 
eyes blazed under their shaggy brows. 
Through the sudden silenee, Marion’s 
sobs came piteously clear. 

‘*Take away that nasty beast—do you 
hear?’’ Thus the Colonel, tensely, be- 
tween his teeth. ‘‘I’ve overlooked his 
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tricks hitherto, because his master is an 
old soldier and a good one. But when 
it comes to killing my granddaughter’s 
pet on the open parade 2s 

‘‘Shure the little baste isn’t dead at 
ahl, sorr!’’ Mooney had gently taken 
the small blue’ bundle, separated 
chewed-up blanket from chewed-up dog, 
and held the squealing terrier out with 
one hand, the other at salute; his eyes 
clouded and anxious. ‘‘He’s just dis— 
disfracshured a bit, in shpots, sorr, but 
a strip or two o’ plashter ‘ll make him 
as good as iver he was, sorr,—an’ that’s 
no good at ahl!’’ jerked Mooney, 
fidentially, back from his teeth to his 
throat. ‘‘An’ Grubbins mint no harm, 
sorr. He’d niver sane the loike before, 
an’ was just investigatin’, an’ when he 
found it wad bite = 

‘Told your tongue, Mooney !’’ thun- 
dered the Colonel, recovering the breath 
that the Irishman’s unparalleled au- 
dacity had taken away. ‘‘Take charge 
of that dog!’ Mooney mechanically 
took from the soldier the leash at whose 
other end Grubbins was wildly strain- 





con- 





ing to reach his master. ‘‘He has 
done his last mischief. You will have 
him hanged within an hour. Not a 


word, I tell you!’’ as Mooney’s lips 
opened in a gasp. ‘‘Come, sweet- 
heart.’’ The stern and angry voice fell 
to a caressing whisper; the Colonel 
lifted Marion, dog and all, and set her 


on his stalwart arm. ‘‘Hush, hush, 
dear! The bad dog shan’t hurt little 
Fido any more. Come home, baby; 
‘ome and find Christmas.’’ <As_ he 
turned, he stopped abruptly. Dikkon 


stood squarely facing him. The man’s 
sallow face was dully purple with pas- 


sion; his eyes gleamed tigerishly. 

‘*Take back that order, Colonel,’’ he 
raved. ‘*Give me back my old dog! 
Give him back I tell you! or I’I——’”’ 


‘*Arrest that man!’’ At once Dikkon 
was in the grasp of a dozen ready hands. 


There was that in his eyes, as they 
turned on the Colonel, that had sent 
the men’s hearts to their throats. 
“Clap him in the guardhouse. He's 
probably drunk or mad. The court- 
martial ean decide which.’’ 

The Colonel turned on his heel and 
strode off through the blackening twi- 


light with the frightened child on his 
breast. .As he went, there followed him 
the half-chokead 


howls of a dog, as 


Grubbins was dragged in one direction, 
powerless to reach the master who was 
being marched off in the other. 


The Colonel was in what his sister 
and housekeeper called a most un- 
Christmas-like temper throughout his 


dinner. ‘‘Confound the fellow!’’ he 
muttered, pacing restlessly to and fro, 
when dinner done. ‘Why need 
he have given me that madman’s talk? 
Mooney would have found a way to 
keep the beast safe till the men eould 
send in a_ petition, and—then—ot 
being Christmas, and _ all 
—-—- Hie looked abstractedly out into 
the inky darkness. ‘‘Dear, dear! I 
believe I’m half a madman myself when 
Marion comes into a question. More 
than ever, since there have been those 
Apache rumors. I can’t leave to carry 
the child North; and if, while she was 
here, the Indians——’’ He put up his 
hand to his forehead, suddenly damp 
with the starting sweat. 

There rang out through the windy 
darkness the long-drawn howl of a dog, 
followed by a sharp, sudden shot, and 
another and another; shouts, wandering 


Was 


eourse— it 


lights. 

‘““What is that? Martha, bar the 
doors and _  windows,’’ shouted the 
Colonel, hoarsely. He caught up his 
sword and buckled it as he ran. 

Mooney had come to kindle the 
smoky lamp in the guard-house cell. 


The figure lving face downward in the 
bunk had stirred at sound of his heavy 
footsteps, and turned toward him a 
bloodless face, and eves of dumb, agon- 
ized entreaty. ‘‘Shure I wud if I eud, 
ve poor sowl !’’ Mooney ; vet 
Dikkon had spoken no word. 


said 


‘*Tt isn’t to let him live. I heard 
the Colonel’s orders. God send him 
such torment as he’s sent me! But, 


Mooney, Grubbins is a soldier’s dog. 
Yo’ won't hang him? Oh, for the love 
o’ God, for the sake of Christmas, say 
vo’ won’t hang him! Yo'll give him a 
bullet ?’’ 

Mooney gripped his hand with a firm 
quiek nod. 

‘‘I’m in fo’ a term in the military 
prison, sho’. Grubbins is gittin’ older 
every day, and’ he’d be onery missin’ 
me, an’ likely to git kicked ‘round, 
‘mong the men. He mought as well go 
befo’ I do. But \ re a 


cood shot, 
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Mooney, but yo'll stand close, an’ not 
let him need but one bullet ?’’ 

Another nod. Mooney shut the door 
softly, and went out into the dark. 
Left alone, Dikkon threw himself down 
again in his bunk, his face hidden in 
his arms. 


‘‘I’d like to say good-by to yo’, 
Grubbins.’’ The man was sobbing 
thickly, dryly, without tears. ‘‘I’d 


have liked to ask yo’ to a told Mar- 
cella si 

The long-drawn howl that the Colonel 
had heard at his window came to 
Dikkon’s ears as he lay in the guard- 
house bunk. At the shot that sharply 
followed, the man sat upright, his face 
gra) ‘‘He’s gone! The old dog’s 
gone !’’ 

Another shot. 

Dikkon leaped up as they say men 
leap who take a bullet in the heart. 

‘*Mooney! Yo’ crazy blunderer! 
Yo’ had to shoot again! Oh, my God! 
O Grubbins! Grubbins!”’ 

He flung himself face downward on 
the floor. He ran his fingers hard into 
his ears. So he lay, half-unconscious, 
agonized, hearing nothing more. 


. 


The Colonel stood just without the 
door of the stables, all the men of the 
little garrison around and before him. 
At his feet, across the threshold, lay the 
body of an Indian, the taking 
ghastly cleansing of its war-paint from 
the thin stream of blood that trickled 
from its temple Three other Indians, 
bound hand and foot, crouched sullenly 
in the midst of their guard. <A trooper 


Tace 


was, with many half-choked grunts of 
discomfort, examining his shattered 
knee. The faint far echo of galloping 


ponies was dying away, through the 
wind, over the plain 

‘‘Let me understand this,’’ said the 
Colonel. He somewhat  un- 
steadily. He was looking down at the 


spoke 


dead Indian, at whose belt there 
dangled a child’s sealp. It could not 
have been taken many months ago. The 


child had had golden hair. 


Corporal Perkins stepped forward, 


saluting. ‘‘It was like this, sir. The 
half-breeds had probably told them 


Christmas was a good time to attack, 
the men being jolly and careless-like. 
They must have crept up through the 
brush behind the stables. There was a 


the stables; 
the 


board loose at the back o’ 
this fellow’’—he indicated dead 
Indian—‘‘erept through it. Their 
scheme was to stampede the horses tirst, 
so there’d be no way of escape. It’ 
ha’ worked well if 

‘*Well?’’ 

**If Grubbins- 

‘*Grubbins?’’ 

**Yes, sorr!’’ It was Mooney, now 
standing sheepish, at the salute. ‘‘ Yer 
orders was to hang the dog in an hour, 
sorr; but when the min was a thrimmin’ 
the barrick-room wid Christmas 
grane, sorr, they shtopped it intoirely, 


sorr, an’—— 








clock 


‘*Grubbins was in the stables? The 
dog gave the alarm?’’ 
“Vis, sorr. <An’ he hild this divil 





past mischief, sorr, till the senthry 

‘*Where is the dog?’’ 

**Shure he’s waiting his doom, sorr, 
like his mashter in the guard-house 
beyant. It’s quare they’re both in 
throuble togither’’—Mooney was ap- 
parently addressing the universe in 
general, since he never would have ven- 
tured such discourse to his colonel— 
‘*for says Dikkon to me, this afther- 
noon, says he, ‘Grubbins is to me,’ says 
he, ‘what the shwate little lady up 
yonder is to the Colonel,’ says he—an’ 
little did he think that but for Grub- 
bins, this night, them divils that’s 
gallopin’ away yon might ha’ been— 
this blissid minnit——’’ 


Apparently by accident, Mooney’s 


foot touched the golden hair that 
fluttered from the dead Indian’s belt 

“*Release Dikkon!’’ said the Colonel 
briefly. There was a queer look in the 


Colonel’s eyes. He was very white 
‘‘Send him up to me to report. We 
shall want all our available men before 
we can round these rascals up.”’ 

“*Vis, sorr. An’ Grubbins, sorr?’’ 

The Colonel looked hard in silence at 
Private Mooney. Then, ‘‘Don’t yor 
know how to treat the dog that saved 
the garrison?’’ said he. 

‘*Yis, sorr. I think so, sorr,’’ 
Private Mooney. 


asa 
Salad 


The smoky lamp had almost burned 
itself out. 

When a man has his fingers run hard 
into his ears, how is it any sound ean 
come through? When his 
pressed hard against the floor, how ean 


eves are 
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he see great mountains? Great moun- 
tains, with clouds drifting, majestic, 
above them. And a homely garden 
aeross which the cloud-shadows play. 
And a girl standing in the garden, with 
pretty, timid blue eyes upturned. And 
an old vellow dog, whining for notice, 
and importunately licking a man’s 
eenched hands and _ tear-drenched, 
hidden face—licking and whining and 
shambling eagerly all about a man who 
lies prone in the dust, on the guard- 
house floor. 

‘‘Now I’m loony, for sho’!’’ Dikkon 
whispers to himself through closed 
teeth. ‘‘Or p’raps it’s his ha’nt. I 
didn’t know dogs had ha’nts. They 
say ha’nts go away if you speak. | 
won't speak. I won’t open my eyes. 
It’s most as good as ’f they hadn’t shot 
him. His tongue’s warm. His paw’s 
rough! His nails kin scratch. O Lord 
A’mighty! Take him away! Take him 


away! I can’t bear anythin’ to be so 
like Grubbins, when it’s only a ha’nt!’’ 

But the wet tongue caresses. The 
rough paws plead. 

There are footsteps in the room, and 
lanterns. A dozen comrades are eatch- 
ing at his hand. He has no choice but 
to sit up and open his eves. 

‘*Wuz it becos the angels didn’t have 
no wings to fit vo’, Grubbins, that they 
fixed yo’ up that-a-way?”’ said Dikkon. 

There, in the full lantern-light, stood 
an old yellow dog. His neck was hung 
with Christmas greens. A small Ameri- 
ean flag was wired to his tail, and was 
wiggling joysomely. His eves met his 
master’s. With one mighty leap he was 
in his master’s arms, against his 
master’s breast. 

““Come away, b’ys,’’ said Private 
Mooney. ‘‘Grubbins ‘ll be wantin’ to 
exhplain matthers to Dikkon, and, 
begorra! we'll be in the way.”’ 


UIU:NGHUONRUNU ESSE LUT 


THE ELFIN HILLS 


0, I shall go up to the Elfin Hills, 
Heather, and heath, and stone, 
"Neath the cold red drift of the sunset 

eloud, 
For Folk in Housen are hard and proud, 
And ever I'll pipe alone. 


For O, 1 went down to the Folk in House, 
Bold in the russet dawn, 
Drawn to the bone by the mortal call, 
The pink, and the white, and the rose, 
and all 
Of the sweet flesh they have on. 


I met three children wi’ berry pails, 
Reund for the tangled briars 

Over the moors, and I piped a tune, 

Gathered their laughter an afternoon; 
They fled with the first lit fires: 


The wonderful fires the Folks in House 


Seatter like daffodils, 
Streaming in light from the ragged 
thatch, 
Rosy and warm by the lifted latch, 
And gay in the long gray hills. 


"Twas over the fires I met my love, 
Piped to her soft and low, 
Sweet was the glint o’ her milk-white 
feet, 
Threading the fields, and the meadow- 
sweet 
Like pearl in the afterglow. 


Ever I piped, and ever she came, 
But when my piping ceased, 

She fled from me with a startled ery, 

The little old moon toiled up the sky 
From out of an empty East. 


Empty of heart, and empty of hand, 
"Twas only the pipe they heard! 
Maybe my eves they are too cold, 
The Fairy blood may be too old 
To mix with the blood it stirred. 


[ will go back to the Elfin Hills, 
Wander and pipe alone, 
Answer the call of the peewit’s note 
Where sunshine wavers, and gray clouds 
float 
Past heather and heath and stone. 


El mabe th Mack instry 
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ish Royal Family, in t 
his flying kit. 7 8 t 
was snapped just be 
fore the autho of : € 
these memoirs mad i 
a flight over the € 
Turkish lines at Gal 
lipoli. His first, se 
ice was with the Na ; \ 
during the disastrous 
campaign against I 
Turke Mu. ] 
t 
ee a return to England after On the outbreak of the war I was Q 
ie Indian tour I had started a accepted by the Anti-Aireraft Corps— , 
moat — rapher’s business in’ the Tom Cat Brigade as they were t 
Buckingham Palace Road. Among the facetiously termed, because of their all- Q 
dustinguished essen who came there to night vigils on the house-tops. I had 
be photographed, were Queen Alexandra been serving for a little over three I 
and Princess Victoria [ had spent no months at Honor Oak Gun Station e 
small amount of money and eare in when I learned, through Lord Burnham, 0 
having my studio rooms decorated, and that an Official Photographer was re- Q 
[ was a very proud man when Princess quired for the Dardanelles operations. r 
Victoria, on her first visit, remarked I was very anxious to secure this t 
how charming the interior was post, and, following an interview with | { 
It pained me very much to learn, Sir Graham Greene at the Admiralty, I n 
when I joined the Army, that my beau- was appointed first official photog- 
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taken over by a fish-monger! of an A.B. Had I known then what I n 
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learned later, I should have stipulated 
at once for an honorary commission, 
with its advantages, but I was too ex- 
cited at the prospect to think of so small 
a matter as that. 

To the Dardanelles I went on H.M.S. 
Nile, reporting, according to instrue- 
tions, to the Vice-Admiral of the Queen 
Elizabeth, the ship that was to be my 
headquarters. 

I felt a thrill of pride, I confess, that 
I was to have such a magnificent thun- 
derer as the Queen Elizabeth for my 
headquarters; but very soon I realized 
that headquarters on that ship were 
worse than they might have been on the 
old trawler that steamed constantly up 
and down the coast, carrying messages. 

I had practically no privileges, and, 
such was the entanglement of red tape, 
that I had to develop my pictures in a 
lavatory where I was never really sure 
of freedom from interruption. 

Very soon I realized that I was not 
really a free lance, but an A.B. under 
discipline. At the first possible oppor- 
tunity I went ashore with my camera. 
I had no sooner landed than a terse 
signal came that I was not to proceed 
without the written permission of the 
Vice-Admiral. I fretted around for 
three whole days before I received the 
magic slip of paper entitling me to 
enter the gates of war. 

I shall never forget my first experi- 
ences ashore; the terrifie bombardment 
from the Turkish guns was a nightmare 
until I beeame hardened to it. 

My first day ashore with the official 
permit was at Helles, and taught me a 
little of what I would have to face in 
the future. I had been less than half 
an hour on land when an officer sternly 
reproved me for wearing white duck 
trousers, informing me that I was a 
good range-finder for the enemy. 

With a Tommy’s borrowed overcoat 
I sought to render myself con- 
spicuous only to be arrested by a couple 
of officers of the Royal Naval Division, 
and incarcerated in a dug-out. They 
could not understand, for the life of 
them, why any one should come out 
there to take photographs, and so they 
naturally disbelieved mv story. 

I finally demanded is be taken to the 
8th Corps headquarters, and _ here 
matters were adjusted to my satisfac- 
tion. I have often thought that a pic- 


less 
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ture o# the Official Photographer being 
marched off under escort would have 
provided a good ‘‘seoop!’’ 

From Helles to Anzae and Suvla I 
traveled in the afore-mentioned decrepit 
trawler, getting such pictures as I 
could. -I found my work seriously 
handicapped because, on board ship, I 
was seldom given adequate time for the 
development of the photographs I sue- 
ceeded in taking. More often than not, 
when I applied for leave to go ashore, 
the officer of the watch would refuse it, 
and order me on to some task or other. 

I put up with this for a time until, 
in despair, I determined to take matters 
into my own hands. I decided that 
promotion was the only means of insur- 
ing comparative freedom from officious 
superiors. So I borrowed an officer’s 
uniform one day, and, arrayed in this, 
I presented myself to the Chief of Staff, 
and to the Vice-Admiral. 

It was an audacious move, but it came 
off. Fortunately for me, my daring 
struck them both humorously. They 
were amused at my masquerade, and, 
when I had aired my grievances, were 
sympathetic and allowed me to remain 
a self-promoted lieutenant. 

One of the most charming men on 
the Queen Elizabeth was Commander 
Ramsay. In his cabin one day I ob- 
served a photograph of Princess Pa- 
tricia. He pointed to it and said ban- 
teringly: ‘‘There, Brooks, that is the 
way you ought to take photographs. 
You couldn’t do one like that to save 
your life!’’ 

‘“*But you forget, sir,’’ I replied, 
‘*that that is a studio portrait, and its 
subject is one of the most beautiful 
women in the world.”’ 


At that time I had no knowledge 
that Commander Ramsay was to _ be- 
come engaged to Prineess ‘‘Pat.’’ It 
was when the engagement was an- 


nounced that, recalling our conversa- 
tion, I wrote to the Commander, offer- 
ing my congratulations and requesting 
that I might be permitted to come to 
the wedding. His reply was brief and 
to the point. ‘‘If you come to my wed- 
ding, Brooks, I’ll shoot you!’’ 

That threat, however, did not deter 
me. I saw the Duke of Connaught, the 
bride’s father, and, through him, was 
enabled to be present to take some pic- 


tures after the ceremony. I was wait- 
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ing in the Throne Room at St. James’s 
Palace, everything in readiness to 
photograph the bridal couple, when I 
heard the Duke’s voice say to some 
one, ‘‘Go into the other room. You will 
find Brooks in the torture chamber.’’ 

That was the first intimation Com- 
mander Ramsay had that I was going to 
take the photographs, notwithstanding 
his warning. As he entered he laughed. 
*“You young devil, you are here 
after all,’’ was his comment. 

But, to return to the war, one of the 
worst shocks I received in Gallipoli was 
when H. M. 8. Albion ran aground, and 
the Canopus was ordered to get her 
off. I thought that a photograph of 
the operations from the foretop of the 
Canopus would be interesting, so up I 
mounted. 

Just then the Turkish guns began a 
bombardment, their observers having 
tumbled to the fact that one of our 
ships was aground and would make a 
fine target. Naturally, since the Cano- 
pus was so close to the grounded ves- 
sel, the shell came in our direction also. 

When the shelling began to make 
every one thoroughly uncomfortable, | 
made a closer inspection of the foretop 
in which I had placed myself. I knew 
that this part of a ship was usually 
plated with steel. To my alarm, I 
found that my perch was not armor- 
plated in any way. That settled the 
matter; [ could not get down for fright 
and had, perforce, to remain cooped up 
in that foretop until the Canopus even- 
tually, obeying orders, moved out of the 
danger zone, her work accomplished. I 
was the most relieved man on board 
when the ship steamed out of range 

Somehow, the story of my plight 
came to the ears of the King, and, a 
long time afterwards, at a shoot when 
I was present, he referred to me as the 
man who climbed up the mast of the 
Canopus and ecouldn’t get down 
again. He seemed quite amused. 

I have no desire to write of the 
tragedy of Gallipoli. Every one in 
Britain knows of its poignancy only 
too well. I remained there until the 
evacuation of the Peninsula, and, after 
a short spell at Salonika, I was even- 
tually transferred to General Head- 
quarters in France, as the first Official 
Photographer with the British Army 
on the Western Front. 


SO 
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There was a furious squabble, I be. 
lieve, between the naval and the mili- 
tary authorities as to which arm of the 
service would have me. The Admiralty 
would not let me go, but eventually 
my transfer was completed, and I re. 
ceived a notification to attend at the 
War Office, where I was interviewed 
by Sir Reginald Brade, the Permanent 
Secretary. I was informed that [| 
should be granted an honorary commis. 
sion as second lieutenant, but, at the 
same time, warned that it might be 
well if I were to defer obtaining my 
uniform as it might later be decided to 
make me a brigadier! 

However, it was as a second 
tenant that I erossed to France and 
presented myself at G. H. Q. A saloon 
Daimler car was at once placed at my 
disposal, and I proceeded to St. Omer 


lieu- 


to report to the Intelligence Depart- 
ment. 

I was in hot water not long after 
landing. My initial work as official 


photographer was taking, by order of 
a certain Staff General, groups of of- 
ficers, and I found I had really little 
time to myself, as I was fully occupied 
printing post eards for this general and 
his friends. The officers photo- 
graphed appeared to be under the im- 
pression that the War Office had spe- 
cially commissioned me to go to France 


sO 


for the purpose of supplying their 
Wives, sweethearts and friends with 
snapshots of the men who were 
Winning the war—at General Head- 
quarters, 

About this time King George made 


his first visit to the war zone, and, on 
its completion, I journeyed to England 
with the Royal party to develop the 
pictures I had taken during the 
On the voyage to England, His Majesty 
asked me to supply him with a com- 
plete set of prints of all the pictures | 
had taken in France, and, naturally, | 
included the groups of officers which 
formed the bulk of my collection. 

On my return to St. Omer, I chanced 
to remark to my Colonel that the King 
was very pleased with the photographs 
I had given him, whereupon that officer 
flew into a violent rage. His passion 
was, however, hardly comparable to 
that of the General who had ordered me 
to take these charming mementos 


of life at G H. Q. I was told 


"isit. 
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be. that if such a thing happened 
mili. again I should be court-martialed! 
' the “As I have indicated, in those 
alty early days I was more or less at the 
tally merey of any highly placed official, 
ree | and, on one acecasion, I remember 
the | pursing a secret rage when I was 
‘wed sent to Boulogne in a motor-car to 
pent 4 sget_a bottle of hair cil for a Gen- 
t I | eral. 
Mis- Eventually I commenced real 
the | work in the danger zone, and I 
be | managed to secure some very effec- 
my tive shell-burst pictures with my 
d to | first negatives. Having previous 
i good cause to recollect the vigilance 
lieu. of some officers who suffered from 
and | ‘“‘spy-fever,’”’ I asked for a ‘‘pro- 
loon | ection’ officer. Thus it came 
my about that I was always accom- 
mer | panied by a Captain when I went 
art- | on camera expeditions. But my 
, escort and I had always to report 
ater at Corps or Divisional Head- 


lclal | quarters before entering any part 
r ol of the line. 

ol- There came a day, however, 
when, for some reason or other, | 
pied | ventured forth without my Cap- 











ane tain. It was at Messines near the 
0t0- German lines, in Ploegstreet, I 
im think, that I was arrested for being 
spe in possession of a camera, cameras 
ince being, of course, strictly forbidden. 
nen My captors refused to look at my 
cen identity papers, and I was hustled 
ees off to Brigade Headquarters, where 
—_ a telephone message was sent re- 
questing the Assistant Provost 
apaed Marshal to come and take me away. 
we Since no A. P. M. arrived to claim 
— me, after a good lapse of time, I felt 
ta that it was up to me to get myself 
are out of the predicament. I was 
omy granted leave to telephone to one of 
_ the officers of the Division. The 
s | moment I got the man I wanted, I 
y, | told my captor that he was required 
ace to speak. There were no others in 
the room, and, while he was en- 
— gaged on the telephone, I tip-toed 
Ing out and made my way back to 
pas G. H. Q. by ear. 
— I related my experience there 
On With gusto, only to be told that 
ve these ‘‘monkey-tricks’’ would land , 
re me in certain trouble if I were not eee a . 
. " careful. Oucen Merw’s farorite photograph 
- Until early 1916, my job was of H.R. fi. The Prince of Wales. 
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quite enjoyable, with very little danger 
attached to it. There was little of in- 
terest to photograph in the lines, every 
one being below ground most of the 
time. But I badly needed some new 
pictures, and so I went to the Canadian 
Bombing School, and arranged with 
the Commanding Officer to stage a 
mimie attack, with slabs of guncotton 
exploding, and men cutting their way 
through barbed wire entanglements. I 
got some excellent pictures, vivid and 
realistic, and I thought they were just 
perfect for propaganda work. They 
quite deceived the General Staff Officer. 
He was only enlightened when, after 
reading over the day’s report of 
operations, he discovered that there 
had been no such action recorded. He 
was very amiable, but firmly observed 


that I was to take no such pictures 
in future. Many months later, I 
learned that fake pictures had been 


taken for an official film. A curious ex- 


perience brought this matter to my 
knowledge. 
[ had gone to the Trench Mortar 


School at St. Pol to photograph officers 
A soldier approached me, 


in training. 
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and, after saluting, made what was to 
me a remarkable statement. 

‘“*T am the man who fell dead at the 
battle of the Somme,’’ he said. ‘‘And 
I was wondering if you could give me 
a picture of it.’’ 

He looked sane enough, yet I won. 
dered what rot was this he was talking! 
Probably a shell-shock case, I thought, 
and I looked around to summon some 
one to take charge of him. 


Then the man explained. Part of 


the official film of the battle of the 
Somme had been faked, and _ this 
man had been engaged with others 
in that part of it. It had been his 
duty to fall, as though shot dead. Now 
he wanted a print from the film as 
a memento, and thought I could fur- 


nish one. 

From about the middle of 1916 on- 
ward, even in my job, there was no 
lack of excitement. One day I was 
very anxious to make records of shell 
bursts, and, accompanied by a Staff 
Captain, I found a brisk bombardment 
in progress in a certain section of the 
line. Shells were bursting about 300 
yards away. We approached nearer to 
get better results. I 
became thoroughly ab- 
sorbed by the task, for 
I knew I was getting 
very effective pictures. 

Suddenly I remem- 


bered the Staff Officer, 
and, turning to speak 
to my friend, I found 


him lying on his back 
with his arm half re- 
moved by a piece of 
shell. I managed to get 
him back out of the 
danger zone without 
further mishap, at the 
same time thanking 
Providence for my nar- 
row Had I 


been a few yards in the 


escape. 





rear I should in all 
probability have been 
laid out. 

1 had another and 
rather more grisly ex- 
perience of shell fire 
when I was taking a 
Colonel from the War 
Office to see Chateau 
Thiepval. We had 
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he difficulties of taking tl ‘ } / ] h 
shown on the oppo site pa TJ / ht 2 
u ya handkerchief to + the I p } F s 
barely reached our objective before the decided to have a photographer t 
guns began to roar. One shell, explod- themselves. These newcomers wet 


ing unpleasantly near us, blew the 
Colonel into a dugout. My chauffeur 
was badly hit in the face, while I, 


walking only ten vards farther ahead, 
not even a seratch. On our 
back, the shelling inereased in 
volume, and the members of our small 
party were strung out along the road- 
way. At one second Brigadier General 
Howell was walking in front of me, and 
at the next his mutilated body was 
lving on the roadway; he had been cut 
in two by a shell. That was the one 
time during the war when I felt really 
shaken. 

Until July 15, 1916, I was the only 
British Official Photographer in France, 
and, as I had to reeord the doings of 
the whole of our Army, it was a dif- 
ficult task. Eventually, Lord Beaver- 
brook obtained permission for a pho- 
tographer to be attached to the Cana- 
dian contingent, who felt they were not 
getting justice in the way of photo- 
graphic publicity. Then the Aus- 
tralians and the New Zealanders each 


received 
way 


made captains straight away. 

These appointments were followed by 
the formation of rules for 
phers, rules that proved very irksome 
in some instances. We were 
keep to our own sectors, and, if we hap 
pened to stray into another contingent ’s 
territory, no camera was allowed. 

Another rule stated that no Britis! 
photographer was to be allowed in tl 
dark-rooms. The man who developed 
the plates was a corporal, and was en 
powered to keep us out of the dark 
rooms. Only a photographer can real 
ize what this meant to us, for a mat 
who takes his work seriously likes 
handle the through ever’ 
stage of its progress. 

All manner of stupid regulations, 
typical of British officialdom, were la 
down. Most of my negatives take 
early in the War were smashed, leaving 
no record whatever. The War Offic 
regretted this later, more than I did 
Pictures I the first tanks wer 
placed in sealed tins and locked up, 


photogra- 


eacl 


picture 
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and I was ordered to take no more of 
such photographs. Yet, at the same 
time, French officers were openly tak- 
ing photos of the tanks being detrained 
at Maricourt. No British papers were 
allowed to publish pictures of the 
tanks until the Americans had done 
so. The apotheosis of stupidity was 
reached in the injunetion that pictures 
of eavalry were forbidden, lest the 
Germans should know we had horses! 

I spent quite a lot of my time with 
Mr. G. H. Malins, the only cinemato- 
graph operator in France. Prior to the 
battle of the Somme he and I were in 
front of Hebuturne, and actually garri- 
soned seven hundred yards of front 
line trench by ourselves, in order to 
obtain pictures of the big shells drop- 
ping on the Boche lines. 

We had gone forward 
bombardment commenced, and _ our 
front line troops had been withdrawn 
out of danger. We remained alone in 
that front line trench. There was little 
danger of a German attack then, but it 
flashed across my mind that we should 
be in a pretty pickle in the event of 
that happening. 

A few days later commenced the 
great battle of the Somme. The 
‘*movie’’ man and I attached ourselves 
to the 29th Division with which unit I 
had lived in Gallipoli. General Sir 
Aylmer Hunter Weston himself was 
good enough to indicate on a relief map 
the best position for our work, at the 
same time warning us that we should 
have a very hot time. 


before the 


We entered the trenches at Jacob’s 
Ladder, Beaumont Hamel, spending 
our first night in the ‘‘Flying Pig’’ 


dugout. About eleven o’clock that eve- 
ning I went outside to try to get a pic- 
ture of the continuous stream of 
Verey lights that were lighting up the 
sky. 

I fixed my camera in position, and 
after an interval of ten minutes, which 
exposure I estimated would be suitable, 
returned to fetch it and replace the 
dark slide. I found that I had omitted 
to remove the lens eap! I was remedy- 
ing this when a sentry challenged me. 
Probably because I did not 
quickly enough, he thought I 
spy. In any event, he ran at me with 
fixed bayonet, and in grating 
jerked out, ‘‘Speak you , who are 


reply 


Was a 


tones 
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ye?”’ He was a 
sincere ! 


Highlander, and quite 


CHAPTER V 

The Somme action was due to com- 
mence at 7.50 a. M. the first day of 
July, and, a few seconds before that 
hour, my friend Malins was at work 
operating his machine in a small shelter 
which we had constructed. Moisture 
collected on his lens, and I went out- 
side to remove this. At that moment a 
gigantic mine exploded, and our men 
went over the top—the first attack in 
what proved an appallingly costly ae- 
tion. 

It was my first real glimpse of what 
manner of fighting was to come in 
France. I saw our men falling every- 
where and my blood boiled at a das- 
tardly piece of German treachery I wit- 
nessed. A Red Cross party advancing 
with a white flag suddenly produced 
machine-guns from dummy stretchers 
and opened a devastating fire. Wounded 
from the Middlesex Regiment were 
signaling for help, but no one dared 
venture into the bullet-swept area to 
bring them in. They were there the 
following morning and in November, 
when our troops took the place, their 
remains still lay there, silent testimony 
to a gallant if unsuccessful advance. 

In the Fricourt district to which I 
next proceeded, I saw a vastly different 
sight, the havoe having been wrought 
on the German forees. Had TI liked I 
could have taken hundreds of pictures 
here. In my instructions about this 
time I was ordered to ‘‘get a_ good 
many pictures of troops moving up to 
the front; also scenes of corpses, ete. on 
the battlefield after an advance.”’ 

My camera certainly was very busy 
at this point. In my search for sub- 
jects I came across one very dramatie 
tableau in a German dugout. A Ger- 
man officer had been surprized by a 
British soldier in the act of rising from 
bed. The German had one leg in his 


trousers and his body was propped up 


into a sitting posture by a rifle and 
bayonet, the point of which had trans- 


fixed his heart. At his feet lay the 
dead body of the Briton, one out- 
stretched hand still touching the butt 


of the rifle. 
Soon after the 
I was joined by 


Somme action began, 


Lieutenant J. W. 
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1 hreach of 
Engl sh 


the 


soldiei 4 


coutrary to 


Brookes, D.C.M. Until then, I had 
been the solitary official photographer 
in France. Together we passed throug! 
times. <Althoug! 
that the Official 


**not expose 


l 
exciting 
we had warned 
Photographers should 
themselves unnecessarily’? that did not 


some very 





been 


deter us from risking our skin to ge 
something worth while in the 
tographie line. 


phio- 

What we were very anxious to 
were pictures of the Germans in 
trenches. All manner of 
adopted without sueeess. We even 
the length of having a_ board 
washed and inseribing on it in 
lettering, ‘‘ Would any German soldier 
like to be photographed ? If so look 
over the top.’’ This was held up over 
the parapet of a front line trench but 
brought no don’t think I 
should have eared to obey the request 
either had I been in the other trenches 

We had no luck at all, but eventually 
a Belgian war correspondent and pho- 
tographer had success. By what means 
he achieved it I eannot say, but the fact 
remains that he got the only picture of 
its kind during the war. 


secure 
their 
] ] a * ye 
adouges were 
went 
white- 
German 


response. | 


It was during the great German re- 
treat that I got ample scope for num- 
erous fine photographs The ¢inema 


terms of the a 8 


crs, 


on the 


1 of November 11th. 
talking to Germai 


nrantrymen, 


man and I had erossed the river at 
Villiers Carbonnel by means of a small 
boat, which we borrowed (without the 
permission of the owner We were 
returning, 


Rangers 


away for some time, and, on 
a Colonel of the Connaught 
greeted us with the remark, ‘‘ Where 
the devil have you sprung from?’’ He 
was more mystified than polite, al- 
though the reason for his surprize was 


not apparent to us at the moment 
Then he mentioned that his Battalion 
happened to be the front line of our 
attacking party! We reported ‘‘all 


elear’’ and the Battalion advanced. 
During the following night, we both 
went forward again, unofficial 
and slept in the village of Bovington. 
It is diffieult to deseribe the delight of 
the civilian inhabitants when they first 
One would have thought the 
was rather a 


scouts, 


espied us. 
millennium had 
foolish move on our part, advancing in 
front of our Battalion, but we found 
it good fun. That night two uhlan 
patrols passed within eight yards of the 
house in whieh we had slept. 

The following day was devoted 
partly to a look around for souvenirs. 
There was always some high Staff of- 
other who would come up to 
yy) ark, ia say, Brooks You 


come. It 


ficer or 


me and r 
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see a lot that I don’t. See if you can 
pick me up a few souvenirs, will you?’’ 
And I tried to oblige. 

We were quite ignorant of booby 
traps—then. We learned that the 
village school had been used 
as a headquarters by the 


Hun and we _ kunted 
through it for aban- 
doned_ spoil. We 


were unlucky, how- 
over, in our search, 


although we were 
lucky in another 
way, for, during 


the next night, the 
whole building sud- 


denly blew up. No 
one was hurt, for- 
tunately. I am 


convineed, however, 
that in our search 
we had disturbed 
some electrical con- 


oti itl to the civilian 
nection wita a Lille, immediately 
a mine, and only 
the fact that the 


explosion had been timed so far ahead 
saved our lives. 

The Official Photographers, as I 
have mentioned, were generally looked 
upon by G.H.Q. officers as official 
souvenir collectors. I remember I was 
once offered an extra ‘‘pip’’ if I got a 
good Prussian Guard helmet for a cer- 
tain Colonel. I got the helmet but not 
the promised ‘‘pip.’’ 

With this demand for souvenirs al- 
ways being expressed, I was _par- 
ticularly pleased when, in company 
with others, I lighted upon a dis- 
banded German store train which con- 
tained a most astonishing variety of 
articles. One box was full of brand 
new helmets for officers. We were in 
the act of opening this case when a 
famous General strolled upon the 
scene. We felt that we were ‘‘in for it.”’ 

‘*What is in that asked, 
sternly. 

**German 
replied. 

In a moment his 
‘*Ah, just what I have been looking 
for.”’ He stooped, picked out four, 
and walked off without another word, 
greatly to our relief. 

I only once encountered a 
soldier face to face. That 


‘ 


ease? he 


officer’s helmets, sir,’’ I 


manner changed. 


German 
was near 








The author distributing newspapers 
inhabitants of 


ture of that city by the British. 
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Thiepval whither I had journeyed to ob- 
tain some special pictures. The shelling 
was becoming too hot for my liking, so 
I took cover beneath a disabled tank. 
When my became aceus- 
tomed to the half-gloom | 
saw that I was not alone 
and that a few yards 
from me was a German 
clutching a_ revolver. 
Apparently he had 
not shaved for 
weeks, and this 


eyes 


fact, coupled with 
the revolver and 
the expression on 


his face, made him 
look a_ thoroughly 


desperate man. He 
was quite harmless, 
however, more 
seared than I was, 
and allowed him- 
self to be taken 


“> prisoner readily 
enough; indeed, it 
was for that reason 

that he had come so close to our lines. 

He had volunteered to be one of a raid- 

ing party two nights previously, and 

had come over with the fixed resolve not 
to return. 


after the 


After a trip to Italy with the 2nd 
Army, I was again in France prior to 
the final advance in March, 1918. In 
Italy, as in France, I met the Prince 
of Wales, and took many photographs 
of him. His courage, coolness and com- 
plete sang froid in the face of danger 
were astounding, and when I say that 
I am not in the least exaggerating. 

The Prince almost seemed to court 
danger, and I am sure that he caused 
Lord Cavan, his General, much anxiety. 
Without warning, H.R.H. would dis- 
appear from G.H.Q., and, on an old 
bicvele, would proceed a certain dis- 
tance towards the danger zone. Stor- 
ing the eyele, he then would reconnoiter 
on foot. 

If a village were captured one day, it 
was almost a certainty that the Prince 
would be prospecting around it the next. 

It was during the earlier days of the 
war that he had one of the narrowest 
escapes from death. Leaving his ear at 
one point he had barely traversed fifty 
vards on foot when a shell exploded 
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beside the car, utterly destroying it and 
killing the chauffeur. 

Once when the Prince, along with 
some brother officers, was traveling by 
ear just behind the lines, they were 
held up by a ‘‘red cap’’ who demanded 
the names of the party. All complied 
with the exception of the Prince. 

When he was asked for his name the 
Prince replied, ‘‘Well, you ought to 


know.”’ 

‘I don’t know, but I wish to know, 
sir.” 

‘My name is Wales,’ responded the 
Prince with a smile. The A. P. M. 


looked sharply at him for a moment, 
then saluted and the car proceeded 

Few people are aware that H.R 
held a peeuliar appointment on thie 
Staff just prior to the cessation of 
hostilities. He was the official syn- 
chronizer of watches, an important 
although tedious occupation. It was the 
Prinee’s duty to see that officers’ watches 
synchronized so that there should be no 
hitch when concerted action was at hand, 
and, to this end, time signals were 
flashed over the telegraph lines to all 
units, in a manner similar to the present 
broadcasting method 

There was much less risk in the 
Italian operations, and I think it was 
with a sigh of relief that the Staff 
ofiicers learned the Prince was going 
out there on a visit. 

In Italy, at Lugo, the Prince was in 
the habit of taking his turn as ‘‘duty 
oftiecer,”’ with the rest of the Stat 
One day, being rather urgent]; 
in need of some photographie ma 
terial, I had oceasion to telephone 


; 







headquarters. I asked if [ might speak 
to the Staff officer on duty. Instantly 
came the reply over the telephone in a 
cheery voice, ‘‘Prince of Wales speak- 
ing, Brooks. What can I do for you?”’ 

1 made known my need, and H.R.H. 
had the package of materials sent on 
to me, after initialing the wrapper with 
his signature ‘‘Edward P.’’ That 
wrapper, bearing the Prince’s initials, 
now lies in the Imperial War Museum 
along with my camera. 

There was little real liveliness in 
Italy. At times the front was so quiet 
that I was pileted out two hundred 
vards in front of our line. The Prince 
must have found things dull, too. <As a 
diversion he went up in a plane on a 
bombing expedition and released the 
bombs himself. Captain Barker, V.C., 
was the Royal pilot and Lord Claud 
Hamilton kept close at hand in another 
plane, probably consumed with anxiety 
lest something should happen to the 
Prince. 

From Padova I moved, with our 
troops, to Vicenza [ was stationed 
about forty kilos from the front line 
and lack of transport hindered my 
work greatly. The grant made for ear- 
hiring purposes was totally inadequate 
and I decided to protest against it. 

In this connection a Colonel Mitchell 
evolved a brilliant plan to aid me in my 
trouble. Obtaining a donkey, we hung 
it about with developing dishes and 
various other photographic accessories. 
I then mounted the 
animal with my 
camera, and a good 


snapshot of me 
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astride this weirdly-decorated animal 
was taken. The Colonel sent this snap 
to the War Office with the title, ‘‘The 
Official Photographer’s Only Means of 
Transport on the Italian front.”’ 

There was an amusing sequel to this. 
Some time later a telephone call came 
for me, to the effect that the authorities 
in London had agreed to a weekly grant 
of twenty-five pounds for ear hiring 
purposes. I eould searcely believe the 
news, but the telephone message had 
been received in my absence, and stated 
definitely that a telegram was awaiting 
me at headquarters containing such an 
authorization. 

I immediately proceeded to the Fiat 
Company’s works at Turin, not to hire 
a ear, but to buy one! I felt that I 
could pay off the cost in practically no 
time with such a generous allowance. 
Before the ear arrived, however, I was 
obliged to cancel the order. The orig- 
inal authorization was waiting for me 
on my return from Turin. Twenty-five 
shillings, not twenty-five pounds, was 
the amount of the grant I was to receive. 

It was about this time that I was 
sorry to learn my successor in France 
had had a leg blown off on his second 
day’s work. The knowledge that, had 
I remained, this unpleasant experience 
might have been mine, was a little con- 
solation for the more or less uneventful 
life I was spending in Italy. 

The Austrians were poor fighters and 
apparently suffered greatly from lack 
of food. This one fact probably had a 
bearing on the other. Many of them 
deserted in order to obtain better diet 
as prisoners of war. One Austrian 
private who walked into the arms of a 
patrol declared that he was servant to 
a Major in the Artillery and that he 
had been sent over to our lines to say 
that the Major himself was following 
the next night. To confirm this state- 
ment he had brought his officer’s kit. 

Surely enough, the Major turned up. 
He had been a waiter at the Monico, in 
London, and was very anxious to get 
back to his old job. 

Staff evolved all manner of 
things to counteract the monotony of 
the life. The great event during the 
time I was out there was a spider fight. 
One captain had caught a couple of very 
large which were named 
‘*Kate’’ and ‘‘Old Bill.’’ Their bodies 


ofticers 


spiders, 
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were about as large as a shilling piece, 
They were ugly and fierce, since they 
had been specially fed to that end. — 

Formal invitations were issued, and 
officers came from all parts by motor 
to see the fight which ended in a victory 
for ‘‘Kate,’? who vanquished ‘Old 
Bill’’ in record time. That little enter- 
tainment must have cost the Govern. 
ment about £50 for petrol. 

I was really glad when I was recalled 
to France for the Big Push of 1918. 
When the Germans fell back there was 
the greatest competition among the 
photographers to be first into the big 
towns. Mr. Bartholomew of ‘‘Cable- 
photo’’ fame, who was in charge of the 
photographic staff, had the distinction 
of being the first man in khaki to enter 
Lille, where he was met by the Mayor 
and citizens in the square, presented 
with more bouquets than he could carry 
and kissed by as many women as could 
approach close enough for the opera- 
tion. There was even more competi- 
tion among us after that! 

Following in the trail of the retreat- 
ing forces, we entered Enghein where 


the Burgomistress, who was nursing 
two of our airmen who had crashed 


near-by, gave us the information that 
the last German patrol was but four 
kilometers off. Here was a good chance 
to get an interesting picture. 

We caught up with the beaten enemy 
quite rapidly, but, as the chauffeur, a 
very canny man, firmly refused to ap- 
proach closer than one hundred yards, 
I was obliged to cover the intervening 
distanee on foot. The German soldiers 
I saw constituted a sorry spectacle. 
One particularly woe-begone and dis- 
heartened lot were sprawled by the 
roadside. 

Forgetting for the moment that one 
of the clauses in the armistice pro- 
hibited the photographing of retreating 
German forces, 1 mounted a lorry, lev- 
eled my camera, and took a picture of 


‘*Germany’s Dejected.”’ The cinema 
man, too, was working away at the 
handle of his machine, when an in- 


furiated German General bounced upon 
the spot. 
His language was sulphurous, and, 


brandishing a heavy stock whip, he 
created a terrifie uproar. <A_ violent 
scene ensued, in which my friend’s 


camera was wrecked! 
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Burgomaster Max of Brussels receiving 
the « upid which was sared from the 
wreck of the famous Cathedral at Y pres. 


head- 


the 
and received a good dressing- 
down instead of the sympathy we had 
expec I A 

A few days later I had the pleasure 
of lunching with Sir Douglas Haig on 
his special train, and I related the story 


We 


quarters, 


reported matter at 


of the incident to him. He asked if I 
knew the name of the General. 

Before my service as Official Photog- 
rapher terminated, I went with the 
Army of Occupation to Cologne, and 
thence to Berlin. Before our services 
were dispensed with, notification came 


from the War Office that all official 
photographers and cinema men were 
awarded the medal of the O. B. E. 


When being presented with it, we were 
somewhat tactlessly told that many 
brave telephone girls had been awarded 
the same decoration, and that we should 
be just as proud, in receiving it, as we 
would have been had we worn the 
King’s uniform overseas! 


This, too, after a couple of us, Lieu- 


tenant Brookes and  myself—the 
me Blooming Brookeses,’ as we were 
called—had been four times recom- 


mended for the M. C. 

This similarity of names once led to 
an amusing mistake being made in the 
delivery of a message intended for me. 
I had arranged that this message should 
be sent to me through G.H.Q. whenever 
a certain event took place at home. 

In transcribing the message the tele- 
graph clerk inserted an ‘‘e’’ in the 
spelling of my name, with the result 
that my friend Brookes received a mes- 
which read something lke this: 
‘Your wife gave birth to a daughter 
on Monday. Both are well.’’ 

No one would believe his protestation 
that ‘‘there must be a mistake 
where,’’ with the result that, by the 
time I learned of the affair and realized 
the message was intended for me, poor 
Brookes was nearly frantic. 


sage 


some- 


In the December chapter, the author tells how Charlie 


Chaplin attempted to use the 
newspaper publicity and how 
by a U.S. Seeret Service agent 


Prince of Wales to secure 
the attempt was prevented 
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S a correspondent I had a number 
A of thrilling experiences and nar- 
row escapes during the war and 
the Russian revolution. My adventure 
in Finland, on my way to Soviet 
Russia, was quite out of the ordinary. It 
was a dangerous trip, so full of dramatic 
incidents that it stands out clearly above 
numerous more important 
which I experienced during 
eventful times. 

Finland was in the throes of 
war. About one half of the 
was in the hands of the White 
composed 


ctheart, 


episodes 
those 


civil 
country 
Guards, 
of the bourgeoisie and the 
farmers, while the other half, near the 
Russian boundary, was controlled by 
the Red Guards, the proletariat. The 
conflict between them was bitter. The 
little land was torn into two hostile 
camps, which fought each other stub- 
bornly and mercilessly. The Reds were 
helped by the Russian bolsheviki, and 
the Whites were supported by the 
Swedes and the Germans. 

On my arrival in Stockholm, I diseov- 
ered that it was extremely difficult to 
secure the Soviet visé for my American 
passport. The American Minister to 
Sweden, [ra Nelson Morris, told me that 
the Soviet representative Vorovsky, who 
held the key to Russia, had declined to 
visé American passports. Only the day 
before I had reached Stockholm, a secre- 
tary of the American Embassy in Petro- 


oak 


and a sleigh ° 





A GIRL, 
A HORSE 
AND A FLAG 


A True Adventure 


By HERMAN BERNSTEIN 


grad, who had come to Sweden for a 
few days, applied for a visé in order to 
return to his post and was told by the 
Soviet Minister that unless the Ameri- 
“an Government granted permission to 
Soviet envoys to enter the United States 
he would refuse visés to American citi- 
zens, especially to officials. The Ameri- 
can secretary pleaded with the bolshevist 
diplomat. He told him that it was ex- 
tremely important for him to return to 
his post, that most of his clothes re- 
mained in Russia, that he had _ not 
brought his evening clothes with him, 
and that he was thus greatly embar- 
rassed. But all his pleas failed to move 
the Soviet Minister. Vorovsky only 
smiled and reiterated the conditions 
upon which he would allow him to 
return to Russia. 

I was informed of this incident at the 
American Embassy and was told that it 
would be quite impossible for me to 
proceed to Russia. But I have learned 
that it is wiser not to take things for 
granted. So I decided to convince my- 
self whether it was really impossible to 
secure the previous Russian visé. 

I went to the the Soviet Legation. 
Men, women and children, with baskets 
and bundles, crowded the waiting room. 
rom their conversation I learned that 
a party of Russian emigrés was to leave 
for Petrograd by boat on the following 
day. I sent my eard in to the Secretary, 
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and was informed that he was very busy 
and that I would have to wait about half 
an hour. To my surprize, however, he 
returned shortly and asked me to come 
in to the Secretary ’sroom. As I entered 
the adjoining room, the Secretary rushed 
ever to me and clasped my hand, with 
an exclamation of joy and surprize. I 
was more amazed than he was. 

I recognized the Secretary of the 
Soviet Legation, Mr. Zimmerman; I had 
met him in New York about two years 
before. He was then a Russian actor 
without a job and I gave him a letter of 
introduction to a moving picture pro- 
ducer who employed him for one of his 
screen productions. Mr. Zimmerman 
was now glad of the opportunity to 
show me his gratitude and he did it 
most graciously. Mr. Zimmerman was 
not only the Secretary, but the brother- 
in-law of Vorovsky, the Soviet Minister, 
the only man in Europe who at that 
time had the authority to grant Russian 
visés. Zimmerman viséed my passport 
without delay. I then asked him to 
visé also the passport of the American 
diplomat who had made such desperate 
but futile efforts to secure a permit to 
return to the American Embassy in 
Russia. Zimmerman hesitated at first, 
but finally induced Verovsky to grant 
that request too. 

Armed with the Rissian visé, I went 
tc the Finnish Minister for his permit 
to eross Finland. To my keen disap- 
pointment I was informed that, owing 
to the civil war that was raging in Fin- 
land, he could not visé any passports, 
as it was extremely dangerous to cross 
the military front. 

After two weeks of conference with the 
Finnish Minister, I finally sueceeded in 
convincing him how urgent it was for 
me, as a war correspondent, to get into 
Russia without delay. At last he said: 

“We will visé your passport on one 
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condition. You will have to sign a 
paper that you are traveling through 
Finland at your peril. We will mark 
your passport distinctly so that, if any- 
thing happens to you in Finland, you 
will have no claim against our Govern- 


ment. I must tell you frankly, you are 
taking your life in your hands by 
going through Finland now.’’ 

The Finnish Minister made this 


statement with a solemn air, and pre- 
pared a paper for me to sign, waiving 
all claims against his Government if any 
mishap should befall on the journey. I 
signed the document, secured my visé 
and started for Haparanda, the Swedish 
frontier town, bound for Russia by way 
of Finland. 

Upon my arrival at Haparanda, I 
found a telegram from the American 
Minister at Stockholm, informing me 


that Americans were advised not to 
enter Russia at that time. With great 
difficulty I reached the American 


Minister by 
whether he 


telephone and asked him 
could explain to me the 


meaning of his telegram. He said: 
‘As a friend I urge you not to go to 


Russia now. As the American Minister 
[ advise you to wait.’’ 

‘‘TIs the situation in 
eritical?’’ I asked. 

‘*T cannot give you any details over 
the telephone, but the situation there is 
extremely grave,’’ answered Mr. Morris. 

I thanked him for his kindness and 
thoughtfulness, but explained that 
under these circumstances it was my 
duty as a journalist to proceed to Russia 
with as little delay as possible. 

I crossed the frozen river in a sleigh 
and reached Torneo, at the Finnish 
frontier. The Finns examined my 
baggage, scrutinized my passport and 
the visé, and repeated the warning that 
I was traveling at my own risk. 

‘The visé of the White Guards may 


Petrograd so 











“We crossed the front without knowing it.” 


An outpost shelter on the border. 
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get you into trouble with the Reds as 
soon as you cross the front,’’ one of the 
older officials cautioned me. 

But I was determined to go ahead 
notwithstanding all these warnings. I 
had supper with a group of American 
YMCA men who were waiting im- 
patiently for their visés at Torneo. 
They were aware of the dangers in 
crossing the front and yet were ready 
to brave it. But their military permits 
had not yet arrived. Some of these 
men looked with envy upon my permit. 
One of the local consular officers, how- 
ever, made an earnest effort to dissuade 
me from proceeding to Russia. 

It was a stormy night. The snow 
was falling heavily. The wind was 
howling. My room was large anc cold, 
dimly lighted by a small candle evasting 
weird shadows on the bare walls. The 
British vice-consul, whose acquaintance 
I had made that evening, came to my 
room, sat down near my bed and talked 
about the dangers in store for me. He 
spoke of couriers who risked their lives 
erossing the front, who never reached 
their destination, who died on the way, 
frozen to death, or robbed and mur- 
dered in the forest. Then he added: 

‘‘Not for a million dollars would I 
undertake this trip now. It means 
almost certain death.’’ 

I was tired and sleepy and I do not 
recall when the consul left my room 
that night. 

My train was to start at sunrise. I 
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had asked the innkeper to wake me jy 


time. I was roused by a loud knock g 
my door. It was dark and very egg 
The storm had subsided. Withoy 


breakfast, I started for my train, carry. 
ing my suitcase in one hand and my 
typewriter in the other. ‘ 

At the station I found a large ero 
waiting for the train. Men and women, 
young and old, wearing white bands op 
their sleeves, armed with all sorts of 
weapons of various sizes, soon hurried 
into the ears and occupied the wooden 


benches. Some of the men carried old 
fashioned guns, others carried axes, 


daggers and crowbars. These were the 
White Guards leaving for the front— 
to fight their own brethren who had 
turned Red, emulating the example of 
the Russians. Their faces were solemn, 
as though they were at a prayer meet- 


ing; their eyes looked cold and deter. 
mined. They spoke but little through. 


out the journey, and whenever they did 
speak, their voices were subdued. 

Thus we traveled, stopping at every 
little station, taking on new White 
Guard recruits, whose only distinguish- 
ing mark was the white band around 
their sleeves. The cars were cold and 
uncomfortable. The stations were 
empty, and it was very difficult to get 
anything to eat on the way. 

On the third day, after several trans- 
fers, I reached St. Michel. Beyond 
that point I could not go with the 
White Guard permit. The railroad line 
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A GIRL, A HORSE AND A 











“Towards evening we 


was torn up a little distance beyond. 
At St. Michel I learned that the only 
way in which I could eross the front 
was to hire a horse and sleigh, display 
an American flag conspicuously, so as 
not to be fired upon by the Red Guards, 
and showing my credentials to the Red 
Guards, ask them for a permit to con- 
tinue my journey to Petrograd. 

My efforts to find a Finn who would 
take me across the front in his sleigh 
proved of no avail. The Finns looked 
at me in astonishment when they heard 
that I wanted to cross the firing-line. 

“For you it means taking a great 
risk, but for any one of us it is sure 
death!’’ they said. ‘‘If any one of us 
should be caught, he would be shot as 
aspy on the spot. None of us will risk 
his life for any amount.”’ 

Then I learned that a Finnish 
captain who was staying at the same 
hotel was anxious to meet me, as he 
had a suggestion that might be helpful. 


sea 


The hotel keeper told me that the 
captain had visited California and New 
York some years before and _ spoke 


English fluently. I wasted no time in 
finding him. 

The captain was a short, stocky man 
of about thirty-eight, with red cheeks, 
light hair and blue He said 
that he had heard of my predicament, 
and, calling me to his room, confided to 
me that he, too, was planning to cross 


eves. 
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farmhouse.” 


noticed a 


the front, and that his destination was 
Viborg, which held by the Red 
Guards. 

‘You see,’’ he said in broken English, 
‘*T am not alone. My girl—my sweet- 
heart—is here with me. I fell in love 
with her and proposed to her. She is 


was 


much younger than I. Oh, she is a 
fine girl—beautiful and smart. She 
says she loves me too, but she insists 


she will not marry me unless her mother 


is present at the wedding. And _ her 
mother is in Red Guard territory. My 
own people also live in Viborg. So 


here Iam. My sweetheart is willing to 
marry me, but the firing-line is in the 
way. I have the sweetheart, a horse and 
a sleigh, but to undertake the journey 
across the front means to risk our lives 
—to risk her life!’’ 

He paused a while, then added: 

‘*But if you have an American flag, 
we might try it together. Your flag 
may save us all. I would gladly offer 
you a place in my sleigh, free of 
charge.’’ 

I had no flag with me, so I suggested 


that we make one. 

““Your sweetheart can make an 
American flag. I will show her how to 
do Bg I said. 

While we were talking I heard a 


sweet voice singing a plaintive song in 
one of the adjoining rooms. 


‘“‘That’s my girl singing,’’ he said 
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proudly, his face beaming. ‘‘She sings 
beautifully. Don’t you think so? She 
sings Finnish folk songs. She can sing 


also Russian and Gipsy songs. She is 
a wonderful girl!’’ 

We listened a while in silence. Sud- 
denly he hurried out of the room, 


apologizing, saying that he wanted to 
talk the matter over with his sweetheart. 

Several minutes later he returned, all 
smiles, saying that his girl liked the 
plan, and was anxious to start. We met 
in the dining-room and discussed the 
making of the American flag. 

Her name was Margaret. She 
was slim and fair, with wavy hair, 
blue eyes, and a voice full of carefree 
laughter. She was enthusiastic over the 
idea of making an American flag, al- 
though she had never seen one, except 
in books and pictures. 

I described to her the color scheme 
of the Stars and Stripes and then the 
three of us went out to the market-place 
in search of red, white and blue ribbons. 
While we were looking for material for 
the American flag in the center of Fin- 
land, the main street of St. Michel was 
dark with mournful figures who came 
out to watch the funeral of the White 
Guards who had fallen in the battle the 
day before. A long line of wagons was 
moving slowly. The dead lay covered 
with coats. The snow was falling lazily. 
The church bells were tolling plain- 
tively. We watched the funeral a 
while; then resumed our seareh for 
ribbons for the American flag. 

After visiting practically every shop 
in St. Michel, we finally found the 
ribbons we wanted. We hastened back 
to the hotel and the girl commenced to 
work on the flag. She sang as she 
worked; she stitched for hours, sewing 
on the white stars, and finally com- 
pleted the improvised American flag 
made of fine silk ribbons. 

‘*That’s what I call a beautiful flag !’’ 
exclaimed the Finnish girl eestatically. 
‘It’s a poor job, but it looks fine any- 
way,’ she added in Russian. The 
captain’s sweetheart knew no English, 
but she could speak Russian, while the 
captain did not understand the Russian 
language. Thus I had to speak English 
to him and Russian to her. 

Next morning we brought bread and 
milk, placed our baggage behind our 
seat in the sleigh, and started on our 
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journey. The captain was 


driving 

As soon as we passed beyond the oy. 
skirts of St. Michel we fastened the flag 
to a stick, hoisted conspicuously upon 


our sleigh, and drove on. The childrey 
of the farmhouses came running after 
us, asking questions about the flag ani 
where we were going. 

At every junction of the road we wer 
stopped by White Guards who ser. 
tinized our permits. Finally we cam 
to an open snow-covered field. The eap- 
tain remarked that we were out of the 
White Guard territory and were near. 
ing the ‘‘front.’’ 

Thus we drove on for another hou. 
when, passirg a farmhouse, we suddenly 
heard a shot We stopped short. Th 
captain could hardly control the littl 
horse, it was so frightened by the shot 
To the right of us I noticed three tall 
men in long white coats, in white caps, 
leveling their rifles at us. 

The girl motioned to them, leaped out 
of the sleigh, and asked them in Finnish 
what they were doing. 

““What the devil are you up to?” 
cried the captain when he noticed them 

The peasants lowered their guns and 
one of them shouted: 

*“Take down that 
fire !’’ 

‘This is not a red flag. This is an 
American flag. It belongs to this man 
who is an American citizen,’’ exclaimed 
the girl. 


red flag, or we'll 


‘““‘We have never seen an American 
flag. Take it off or we'll fire! It looks 
to us like a red flag!”’ 

The girl burst into nervou:; laughter 


But she quickly controlled herself and 
commenced to explain to them excitedly 
that they were making fools of then- 
selves by their ignorance in mistaking 
the American flag for a Red flag. She 
pointed several times to the stars and 
stripes and said something about their 
significance. 

The White Guard farmers were 
trembling as they exchanged glances 
among themselves. One of them 
mumbled in Finnish, ‘‘ Another moment 
and I would have killed you!”’ 

Regaining his composure, the captain 
asked the White Guards how to go to 
Lake Saima, but they refused to give 


any information. They shook thei 
heads and shrugged their shoulders, 
while one of them kept repeating: 
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‘‘Another moment and I would have 
killed you!”’ 

We started slowly, looking back from 
time to time. We were not quite sure 
that they were convinced by our ex- 
planation. We felt relieved only after 
we had turned to a side road and could 
no longer see the White Guards. 

The girl began to sing in Russian, 
“My soul is like a charmed castle—’’ 
Her voice quivered with deep emotion. 
The little horse was running fast. The 
captain was silent, looking back now 
and then, with a grin. 

The roads and the fields on both sides 
were dazzling white. The pines looked 
diminutive in the distance. For hours 
we did not pass a human being or a hut 
on the way. 

Towards evening we noticed a farm- 
house, to our great delight. We asked 
the people to let us stay there overnight. 
The farmers, suspicious at first, became 
friendly after they had _ received 
answers to the numerous questions they 
asked. Then they prepared supper of 
black bread, butter and milk. They 
said that they would be glad to accom- 
modate us for the night but they had 
no beds. So we slept on the floor, which 
was perfectly clean. 

Next morning we arose at about eight 
o'clock, breakfasted on bread, butter 
and milk, hitehed the horse and re- 
sumed our journey. 

Just as we drove out of the gate we 
saw on the road two women, wrapped 
in huge shawls. One of them was earry- 
ing a baby. They stopped and said 
something excitedly to the captain. 

The women told him that they were 
eoming from the neighboring village, 
which we were to pass, and that the 
Reds were bombarding it. They ad- 
vised us not to go in that direction. 
Nevertheless we proceeded, thinking that 
they were merely repeating a rumor. 

About half a mile away from the 
farmhouse where we had spent the 
night, we noticed a long slowly-moving 
line of sleighs, crowded with refugees, 
men, women and children. A priest, a 
Red Cross nurse, and a physician led 
the procession. A number of young 
men and women were on snow shoes. 
The priest and the doctor warned us 
net to go any further. They repeated 
the story we had heard from the women 
a little while before. They said the 
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Reds had entered the village at night 
and were now bombarding the church. 
The entire village was evacuating. 
They added that if we were caught by 
the Reds we would be foreed into the 
Red Army and compelled to fight the 
White Guards. The priest repeated his 
warning several times, emphasizing that 
to go to the village now meant imminent 
death. 

We waited until the procession of 
sleighs had passed us. The girl trans- 
lated to me into Russian what the priest 
and the doctor had said. The captain 
was pale, though the smile had not vet 
died away from his lips. Suddenly he 
looked at me wide-eyed and said in 
English : 

‘Well, I am not going any further. 
It means sure death.”’ 

He paused and looked at his sweet- 
heart. 

‘*Margaret,’’ he said, ‘‘what do you 
think we ought to do?”’ 

She was silent, absorbed in thought. 

Then he turned to me and said: 

“If we go there, they are sure to 
foree us into the Red Army, and then 
1 am done for. Good-bye, sweetheart ! 
Good-bye, wedding! You are an Ameri- 
can—they may let you pass. but 1 am 
not going any further.’’ 

So there we were, at the front, far 
away from St. Michel, stranded some- 
where in Finland, unable to go ahead 
or to return. 

The captain paused 
turned to me and said: 

**T’ll tell you what I am willing to 
do. I'll let you have the horse and the 
sleigh, and you ahead yourself. 
They won’t do anything to you if they 
examine your papers. When you get to 
Viberg, you can leave the horse with 
my people there and give them our 
regards. You could tell them about 
our plight. We'll come over as soon as 
we can.”’ 

I thanked him for his generosity, but 
explained that without the knowledge 
of the Finnish language it would be 
foolhardy for me to proceed alone, for 
before I could explain things and show 
my papers to the Red Guards, they 
would shoot me. I suggested that we 
stop at the nearest farmhouse, consider 
the situation coolly and then deeide 
what to do. The captain whipped the 
horse and we soen reached a farmhouse. 


again, then 


r 
go 
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On the way the girl asked me in 
Russian what I thought would be the 
wisest thing to do under the circum- 
stances. I said that in my opinion it 
would be best to go ahead, for I believed 
that the flag and my papers would save 
us all, and that, if they remained where 


they were, they might fall into the 
hands of the Red Guards anyway. For 
they could not return to the White 


Guard territory without arousing sus- 
picion there, and would be treated as 
spies. 

We sat down at a large table and 
talked in a whisper. The captain kept 
explaining how dangerous it was to pro- 
Ile was pale and agitated. 

Suddenly the girl said with an air ot 
strong determination : 


ceed. 


‘*T have decided that we go ahead, 
come what may! We are between the 
devil and the deep sea! If we go ahead 
now we may manage to get through. 
Later, if they find us in this vicinity, 
they will surely treat us as enemies.”’ 

‘*We are going!”’ 


“Of course, if you insist, we are 
going !’’ 
So we soon started out again. The 


captain knew the map of Finland in- 
timately. We turned towards Lake 
Saima at a rapid pace; we zigzagged 
over the lake and drove through forests. 
Several times our sleigh was over- 
turned, and all of us were thrown into 
the snow. Notwithstanding the unecer- 
tainty, the girl was laughing and sing- 
ing most of the time. The captain was 
silent. We spent the night in a farm 
schoolhouse, sleeping on the floor. The 
teacher us many questions and 
from her inquiries we realized that the 
people of that vicinity knew little of 
what was actually going on in Finland 
There were no newspapers there and 
practically no communication with the 
outside world, except through an ocea- 
sional passer-by. She had heard all 
sorts of wild rumors, but did not know 
how far the front was from that farm- 
house. 

We started out next morning at sun- 
rise and again traveled through forests. 

Towards evening we stopped in front 
of a large estate. An old woman and 
two little girls came out on the porch 
and looked at us with fright and sus- 
picion., 

We entered the house and asked for 


asked 
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something to eat. They gave us bread 
and tea. She questioned us guardedly. 
At last she confided to us that her gop, 
upon noticing us, had fled to the forest. 
believing that we were White Guards. 

Thus we learned that we were op 
Red Guard territory, having crossed the 
front without knowing it, without see. 
ing any troops. 

On the following day we reached the 
outskirts of Viborg. The captain 
brought me to the railroad station. He 
refused to aecept any money from me 
for any share of the expense on the trip. 
I bade them farewell and they started 
towards the farm of the captain’s par. 
ents near the city. 

On the train I spoke Russian to the 


guard, and afterwards, when I was 
asked for a Red Guards’ permit, | 
merely showed them my American 


passport and explained that I was an 
American journalist bound for Russia. 
They authorized me to go to Viborg. On 
the way I learned that the Germans 
were expected to enter Russia then at 
any moment, as Trotsky had refused to 
sign the Brest-Litovsk Peace Treaty. | 
resolved that it was the better part of 
wisdom to wait for developments in 
Viborg. 

Viborg was at that time held by the 
Red Guards. The were filled 
with men and women carrying all sorts 
of rifles, red ribbons on their guns and 
on their arms. The women, carrying 
huge Russian guns on their shoulders, 
looked grotesque in their short skirts 
and their parti-colored stockings, as 
they marched up and down the main 
street coquettishly. 

Three days later I learned from the 
Russian newspapers that the Bolsheviki 
had signed the Brest-Litovsk Peace 
Treaty with Germany, which meant that 
the Germans would not seize the city. 
I proceeded to Petrograd. The Allied 
ambassadors had left the capital and 
were awaiting developments in Vologda. 


streets 


Shortly after my arrival in Petro- 
grad, I received word from the Ameri- 
ean consul that he had received an im- 
portant message for me from the War 
Department. He delivered the message 
to me in person. It appears that the 
War Department had received informa- 
tion that three bolshevist agents had 
gone to Russia from the United States, 
and that they were planning to kill me, 
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on account of my criticism of the Soviet 
regime. The instructions from the War 
Department were to the effect that I go 
to Vologda, to the American Embassy, 
in order that I might be protected 
there. I thanked the American consul 
and asked him to convey my gratitude 
to the War Department for its thought- 
fulness, but explained to him that I 
could not act upon his advice, since it 
was my duty to the newspapers I repre- 
sented to remain in Petrograd to study 
conditions there, regardless of the 
dangers to which he called my atten- 
tion. 


I proceeded with my work and 
thought no more of the warning. Many 


people were killed secretly in Petrograd 
in those days, yet nothing happened to 
me. 

Four days after my conversation 
with the American consul, at about five 
o’elock in the afternoon, there was a 
loud knock at my door in the Hotel 
Europe. As I opened the door, I saw 
Margaret before me, pale and agitated. 

“What has happened?’’ I asked. 

**\ misfortune!’’ she said, adding 
nervously and rapidly, ‘‘My fiancé is 
in prison. They may shoot him any 
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moment. The Reds say he is a spy. 
They searched us when we came into 


Viborg from the farm, and they found 
in his pockets some of the red, white 


and blue ribbons that were left over 
after I had made the American flag in 
St. Michel. They say this is proof 


that he is a spy. They found out that 
we crossed the front and they believe he 
was using white ribbons in the White 
Guard territory and red ribbons on this 
side of the front. I have tried to tell 
them about the American flag, but they 
don’t believe me. You must help me 
save him. You must give me a letter 
to the British consul in Viborg. You 
must explain how the captain got those 
ribbons.’’ 

I described the incident in detail in a 
letter to the Consul, and the Finnish 
girl hurried away, mumbling: 

**I hope it’s not too late!’’ 

I never heard from Margaret after 
that. It was difficult to communicate 
with, Viborg at that time, and the Fin- 
nish authorities gave no information 
about political prisoners. Some time 
afterward I learned that the captain’s 
life was saved by his bride who brought 
the letter in time. 
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NIGHT-PIECE 


From the 


Fill me, O stars, 


Mountainy 


Singer 


As with an olden tune. 
Look through your cloudy bars, 


© summer moon; 


Look through, and drench in silver light 


My soul this night. 


O brief enchanted dream 


Of sea and sky; 


Of ploughland, meadow, stream, 
And twilight loth to die; 


Of fire and dew— 


My soul is one with you! 


Seosamh MacCathmhaoil 











A QUESTION OF IDENTITY 





By SAPPER 
HE reputation of Ma- The Earl shook hands with a grip 
son, Cartwright, and that made John Mason wince, though 
Mason is too well he was a rowing man of no mean re. 

known to need em- _ pute. 
phasizing. To do so ‘*Glad to meet you, my boy. And] 
would be rather like hope you'll look after our affairs as well 
alluding to the sol- as your father has done. But youll 

veney of the Bank of England. Men- find it difficult.’’ 


tion them as your solicitors, and no 
further reference for a business deal is 
necessary. Yet it nevertheless, a 
fact that John Mason, senior member of 
the firm, did, on one occasion, wittingly 
and with full knowledge thereof com- 
pound a felony. And it is a further 
fact that his doing so has never caused 
him one sleepless night, nor is it ever 
likely to. Neither Peter Mason, his 
son, nor Edward Cartwright, his part- 
ner for thirty years, knows anything 
about it. It is his own private secret 
and it will go with him to the grave. 
And this was the way of it. . . . 

It was in the year 1835 that William. 
tenth Earl of Orford, being dissatisfied 
with his lawyer, transferred his affairs 
to John Mason’s father. It was doubt- 
less an honor and a compliment, but it 
was not altogether an unmixed blessing. 
Like all the Orfords the tenth Earl 
had the devil of a temper, and since— 
again like all the Orfords—his ideas on 
expenditure with regard to income were 
a little optimistic, John Mason’s father 
had sometimes been heard to express a 
profound wish that the honor had been 
bestowed elsewhere. 

He died in 1850, did the tenth Ear, 
twelve years before John Mason was 
born, so that the latter’s first aequaint- 
ance in the family was Richard, the 
eleventh holder of the title. And he 
was twenty-five when his father, who 
was getting on in years, took him down 
to Orford Towers to introduce him to 
the Earl. 

‘*My young hopeful, Lord Orford,’’ 
said the old lawyer. ‘‘We’ve got to 
have a Mason in the firm, and another 
few years will see me through.’’ 
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‘*T’ll do my best, my Lord,’’ John 
answered, and then the other two 
plunged into business. 

It was always the same, as he found 
out afterwards—the place. With 
Richard, Orford Towers was an obses- 
sion. It was his religion, almost his 
very soul. And for an hour that morn- 
ing John Mason sat and listened while 
the other two went into facts and fig- 
ures. Once or twice the imperious will 
of the Earl flashed out when his father 
raised objections, only to be succeeded 
immediately by a charming smile and 
‘*You’re right, old friend, as usual.”’ 

And then, just as they had finished, 
the door opened and a boy of ten came 
into the room. No need to ask who he 
was; the likeness to his father even at 
that age was amazing. The same keen 
eyes and firm chin; the same look of 
inflexible pride. It was the little Vis- 
count Carslake, the future twelfth Earl 
and his father’s only child. 

At the moment, however, any thought 
of the future was relegated to the back- 
ground by the very obvious present. A 
cut under one some bleeding 
knuckles and a large tear in his shirt 
proclaimed the fact that there had been 
trouble. 

‘*What have you been up to, young 
fellow?’’ said his father quietly. 

“Tl found Mercer hitting his 
puppy,’’ answered the boy, ‘‘and I told 
him to stop. And he wouldn’t.”’ 

‘*So you fought him, did you?’’ 
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‘* Well, of course I did, father,’’ said 
the boy simply. 

‘*Did you beat him?’’ 

The boy nodded 

‘‘He said he’d had enough, and 
H. ¢ McN 
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promised he wouldn't hit the puppy 
again. 

‘‘Good boy,’’ said the Earl. ‘*Now 
go and tidy yourself up before your 
mother sees you.’’ 

The door closed behind the child, and 
the Earl turned with twinkling eyes to 
the other two. 

‘“‘Young Mercer is twelve and big 
for his age. ‘Nil timeunt’—eh! what. 
‘Nil timeunt.’ ”’ 

‘“‘They fear nothing,’’ the motto of 
the Orfords. And that was the other 
half of their religion. Never men- 
tioned, naturally, merely accepted as a 
matter of course. ‘‘Nil timeunt.’’ 
Once in years to come when John 
Mason-had relieved his father, he hap- 
pened to go one day into the portrait 
gallery. They were all there—all the 
men of tlie line of Orford—staring 
down from the walls; all, that is, save 
one. And where his portrait should 
have been there was a gap. Without 
thinking he asked the obvious ques- 
tion. 

“It is put away somewhere,’’ said the 
Earl. ‘‘A pity, because it is the most 
valuable of all as a painting. But we 
have indisputable proof that he was 
guilty of cowardice at the time of the 
Civil War.’’ 


And that was enough; the blank 
space marked the unforgivable sin. 
Libertines, gamblers, drunkards—all 


were represented; but for a coward 
there could only be the oblivion of an 
attic. 

It was during the Boer War that 
Richard died, and Viscount Carslake 
became the twelfth Earl. He was in 
South Africa at the time, a subaltern in 
the early twenties. And as John Mason 
wired him the news he breathed a silent 
prayer that he would pull through all 
right. For five hundred years the title 
had descended from father to son, and 
now there was a chance of the line 
being broken. Broken badly, too, for 





the new Earl’s nearest male relatives 
were second cousins. 
There were two brothers—Spencer 


by name—and John Mason had hardly 
been aware of their existence till they 
turned up at the funeral. The elder, 
Harold, was a very decent fellow; to the 
younger, Stephen, he took an instant 
dislike. He was a shifty-eyed, ferret- 
nosed young man with an unhealthy- 
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looking skin, and he habitually spoke 
with a slight snuffle. However, even if 
the worst happened in Africa, Stephen 
would not come into the picture; and 
Harold, though not a true Orford, 
would make a very fair substitute. And 
John Mason was a very exacting judge. 
More and more as the years passed had 
he become wrapped up in the family. 
In fact he was more like an elder 
brother to the youngster at the front 
than a legal adviser. And the new 
Earl wanted an elder brother pretty 
badly at times. He was a wild boy, 
bubbling over with life and spirits, a 
true Orford; and there had been one or 
two awkward scrapes. One at Eton 
touching a little matter of gambling; 
and another at Sandhurst concerning 
breaking bounds and an unlawful sup- 
per party at one of the local hotels. 

It was touch and go in the latter case 
as to whether he would be expelled, and 
his father was furious. 

‘*An Orford,’’ he roared, ‘‘sneaking 
out like a damned footman to drink 
bad port with fifth-rate chorus girls. 
By God, sir! I never thought I’d say 
it, but I’m glad vour mother is dead.”’ 

It blew over and they patched it up, 
but things were never quite the same 
again. Their wills were both too im- 
perious, and the atmosphere at Orford 
Towers stifled the boy. Not that he 
didn’t love the place, but it was only 
natural that he couldn’t feel for it at 
his age in the way his father did. He 
wanted freedom and big spaces. Or- 
ford Towers could come later. He 
wanted Life with a capital L; not the 
comparative stagnation of a_ great 
country seat. 

And so when he returned to England, 
the war over, John Mason was not al- 
together surprized at his decision. He 
heard it while they were sitting over 
the port at the end of dinner. A day of 
business lay behind them, and once or 
twice from little remarks he had 
guessed that something of the sort was 
coming. 

‘“You know I’ve sent in my papers, 
John. No peace soldiering for me.”’ 

John Mason sipped his wine. 

‘“What do you propose to do?’’ 

‘Get out of England,’’ eried the 
other. ‘‘Man, there are a million places 
in this world that I want to see; a mil- 
lion things to do. Life’s all too short as 
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it is, so why waste another moment? 
But I’m not going as the Earl of Or- 
ford in a de luxe suite ona P. & O. I 
don’t mind sticking to Hector, since 
it’s my name, but from to-morrow on- 
wards yours truly becomes Hector 
Latham. ’’ 

‘*And all this?’’ asked John Mason 
with a little wave of his hand round the 
room. 

‘*Can wait. I'll come back to it in 
time, John; never fear about that. But 
first I’ve got to live. Lord! old man, 
yarning with some of those irregulars 
out there, I’ve just marveled at the life 


most of us live.’’ 
‘“‘And supposing you don’t come 
back?’’ said John Mason quietly. 


5] 


‘Then what about all this?’ 

‘*It will go presumably to that fel- 
low you told me about—Harold Spen- 
cer,’’ answered the other. ‘‘I’ve never 
seen him but you say he’s a decent fel- 
low. I know what you’re driving at, 
John. You want me to marry, and 
have an heir. But if I do that how the 
devil ean I go off and do what I want 
to do? I’ll marry when I come back, 
old man; there will be plenty of time 
then. And you can look after the place 
for me. I won’t have it let. I love the 
old pile too much for that. And if I 
want any money I'll eable you from 
time to time. But I'll not want much.’’ 

And so a few days later Hector, 
twelfth Earl of Orford, disappeared, 
and, in the log of a wind-jammer bound 
from South Shields to Sydney, the fact 
that one Hector Latham had booked a 
passage by nominally signing on as sec- 
ond steward was duly entered. 

From then on for ten years John 
Mason heard from him periodically. 
From South America, China, New Zea- 
land there came short messages. Some- 
times, not often, there was a request for 
money to be cabled; generally it was 
just a notification that he was still 
alive. And it was in June, 1912, that 
he received a cable which brought a 
smile of satisfaction to his face. 

‘*Wire hundred pounds. Leaving 
for home Bellonia.’”’ 

And it had been handed in at Auck- 
land. 

The hundred pounds were duly de- 
spatched and preparations were at once 
started at Orford Towers to weleome 
the returning owner. The end of July, 
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reflected John Mason, should see him 
in England again; and on the second of 
that month the Bellonia was reported 
lost with all hands on board. 

At first he could hardly grasp it; he 
just sat in his chair staring dazedly at 
the paper in his hands. Then fever- 
ishly he rang up Lloyds. Yes, he was 
told, as far as they could make out it 
was only too true. The whole thing at 
the moment was wrapped in mystery, 
and they really knew no more than he 
did. She had apparently encountered 
the most fearful weather, and had got 
into difficulties. Her 8S. O. S. had been 
picked up by three other boats, but 
when they reached the place indicated 
there was no sign of her. Mpreover, 
the last S. O. S. had broken off abruptly 
in the middle of the message. 

He got hold of a passenger list, hop- 
ing against hope that Hector might 
have changed his mind at the last mo- 
ment and not traveled on the Bellonia. 
But a glance at the names confirmed 
his worst fears. Evidently, since he 
was coming home, he had decided to 
travel under his real name, for the Earl 
of Orford was at the top of the column. 

So he hadn’t come back as he said he 
would. Fate had decided otherwise. 
The unbroken line would have to be 
severed. Of course there were legal 
formalities as to presumption of death; 
months dragged by before they were 
coneluded. But in no one’s mind was 
there the slightest doubt as to what had 
happened. Not a word came to break 
the silence; it was just one of those 
mysteries of the sea, which, in this 
world, will never be explained. 

And so in due course Harold Spencer 
became the thirteenth Earl, with a 
singularly charming young wife as his 
Countess. They had been married 
about a year, and a son had just ap- 
peared on the scene, when the war in 
France broke out. And the first batch 
of Kitechener’s army included Harold; 
it did not inelude his brother Stephen. 
That ferret-faced gentleman preferred 
to fight from an office stool, and sne- 
ceeded in wangling it suecessfully. He 
even gave a watery snuffle when Harold 
was ripped to pieces by a machine gun 
at Loos; and felt aggrieved when a dry- 
eyed woman, holding a baby boy of a 
year in her arms, called him a coward 
to his face. 
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A QUESTION OF IDENTITY 


The fourteenth Earl of Orford— 
that baby boy. Stephen the shifty- 
eved found strange thoughts coming 
into his tortuous mind. Just supposing 
the child died, and children do die, he 
would be the Earl. 

It would be very nice to be the Earl 
of Orford—very nice indeed. Some- 
times, as he polished his chair, he al- 
most forgot the dangers he incurred 
from Zeppelin raids, in the wonderful 





train of thought that the idea con- 
jured up. Stephen, Earl of Orford 
But the baby didn’t die. It grew 


into a sturdy straight-backed little boy. 
And John Mason, rising sixty himself 
now, watched the child with discerning 
eyes, even as in days gone by he had 
watched Hector. He felt if anything a 
keener sense of responsibility towards 
the house of Orford than ever before; 
it was his job to see that the spirit of 
those keen-faced men was e¢arried on, 
just as if the line had not been broken. 

And the mother helped him wonder- 
fully. She too seemed to realize the 
bigness of the issue, and the place her 
son had to fill in the world. 

He was eight years old when she took 
him to see the gap on the wall in the 
picture gallery. And he listened to 
her with wide open eyes as she told him 
why there was no picture. 

‘*‘But what did he do, 
asked the boy eagerly. 

‘‘T don’t know quite what he did, 
darling,’’ she answered. ‘‘ Perhaps 
Unele John ean teil you next time he 
comes down. Anyway, he was a coward, 
and that’s a terrible thing.’’ 

‘*Daddy wasn’t a coward,”’ 
child proudly. 

And with a little ery she caught him 
up and kissed him. 

‘*Of course he wasn’t, my pet,”’ 
whispered. ‘‘And you’ve got to be like 
daddvy—never afraid of anything.”’ 

‘‘Unele Stephen is afraid,’’ an- 
nounced the boy gravely. ‘‘He was 
afraid of Rollo when he barked at him 
the other day. I don’t like Unele 
Stephen, mummie: he looks at me so 
funnily sometimes. ”’ 

“Don’t think about 
said his mother. 

‘Do you like Uncle Stephen, mum- 
mie?’’ he pursued. 

‘‘Not very much, old man; but we 
won't talk about him.’’ 


mummie?’’ 


said the 


she 


him, darling,’’ 
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‘*He didn’t fight, did he, Mummie, in 
daddy ’s war?” 

‘*No, darling, he didn’t 
daddy’s war. He was afraid.’’ 

**So he was a coward like that 
tleman whose picture is hidden?”’ 

Involuntarily she smiled; but much 
as she disliked Stephen the conversa- 
tion was becoming dangerous with an 
outspoken young man of eight. So she 
frowned reprovingly. 

‘*Yes, but you must never tell him so, 
old chap, because that’s rude. And 
you musn't be rude to people older 
than yourself.’”’ 

They went off to play a game, but 
those few words lingered in her mind— 
‘*He looks at me so funnily sometimes. ’’ 

It was true; she had noticed it her- 
self. It was very rare that he came 
near them: even Stephen’s rhinoceros- 
like hide was not impervious to the icy 
contempt she felt for him. But on the 
last occasion it had seemed to her that 
his face had worn a peculiar gloating 
look—as if he was in possession of some 
secret which boded ill for her—and her 
Robin. 

She realized, of course, as well as he 
did, that he would become Earl if any- 
thing happened to Robin; but, un- 
pleasant specimen though he was, she 
did him sufficient credit to believe that 
he would never attempt to harm the 
boy. In the first place he was far too 
much afraid for his own skin. Still, she 
felt vaguely worried, and one day she 
went so far as to mention the matter to 
John Mason. 

‘Perhaps it’s foolish of me, Unele 
John, and yet there are times when I 
ean’t help being uneasy. All his life 
Stephen has been a wrong ’un. Harold 
always used to admit it openly, and 
wonder where the kink in him came 
from. And when I realize that it’s 
only Robin’s life that stands between 
him and all this xg 

‘*But, Marcia, my dear, what could 
he do?’’ said John Mason reassuringly. 
‘This is a civilized country, and nothing 
short of killing the child would be of 
any use to him.’’ 

“Oh! I know, I know. Put it down 
to the illogical woman’s brain if you 
like. But what I feel is that the wish 
is there, and if the opportunity came 
who knows what would happen? I 
don’t sav that it’s likely to, but it 


fight in 


gen- 
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might. After all, children have been 
kidnaped before now.’’ 

She paused and stared over the great 
park, and John Mason saw a strange 
look come into her eyes—the look which 
in days gone by he had seen so often 
in the faces of men and women who had 
lost their all in France—the look of a 
great pride. 

‘*I’m proud of this place,’’ she went 
on slowly. ‘‘Heaven knows how proud. 
It’s not for me myself; it’s for Robin. 
I know we’re not the direct line, but 
that can’t be helped. And I’ve tried 
to make him worthy of the name. I’ve 
put my whole soul, my whole life into 


it. Harold was worthy. Those fierce 
men upstairs would all say that. And 
Robin’s going to be; he is now. But 


Stephen! Why, the hidden picture in 
the attic would ery aloud if he came 
here. It’s all that as well as the fact 
that he’s my baby.”’ 

They were strolling through Cop- 
thorne Spinney, their feet making no 
sound on the soft turf, when suddenly 
John Mason clutched her arm and 
dragged her behind a clump of under- 
growth. 

‘*Look!’’ he muttered. 
move; don’t let them see you.’ 

And had the woman not been en- 
grossed in the scene in front of her, she 
would have noticed that every vestige 
of color had left his face. 

In a little clearing in front of them 
stood a tall sunburned, black-bearded 
man, holding a struggling small boy in 
each hand, whilst facing him was 
Robin. 

‘*Not two to one,’’ he said in a deep 
pleasant voice. ‘‘That’s not fair. Now 
who are you, young fellow?’’ he asked 
Robin. 

‘‘I’m Lord Orford,’’ said Robin. 
** And I’ll thrash them both if you'll let 
them go.’’ 

The big man stared at the child euri- 
ously. Then he laughed. 

‘*Of course you'll thrash them both,’’ 
he agreed. ‘‘But one at a time. Take 
this one first.’’ 

He propelled a wriggling victim for- 
ward, and Robin set on him furiously. 

‘*Well done,’’ said the man gravely, 
as after about a minute the boy turned 
and ran away, ‘‘Now the other.’’ 

Once again Robin fought like a 
young tiger-cat, but this time it was a 


‘*Don’t 
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longer affair. Robin was getting tired, 
and the other boy was bigger. And it 
was only John Mason’s restraining hand 
that prevented the devoted mother from 
hurling herself into the fray. 

‘‘Now then—stop it, both of you,” 
remarked the big man at length. 
*‘Shake hands. That’s quite enough.” 

The two children shook hands sheep. 
ishly, and the man solemnly helped 
Robin on with his coat. 

**You cut off out of it,’’ he said to 
the other boy, who did so with alacrity, 
‘*Well, young fellow, so you’re Lord 
Orford, are you? What’s your other 
name ?”’ 

**Robin. 
it, calling me a bird,”’ 
‘*That’s why I fought.’’ 

*““Quite right,’’ agreed the man. 
**Nil timeunt. Has any one ever told 
you what that means?’’ 


They were teasing me about 
he announced. 


‘Of course,’ answered the boy 
proudly. ‘‘They fear nothing. That’s 
our motto. And my mummie always 


says I must never be afraid. None of the 
Orfords ever are. My daddy wasn’t 
afraid, and he was Lord Orford before 
me. He was killed in the war.”’ 
‘*Was he?’’ said the man quietly. 
‘“‘But my Uncle Stephen was a 
coward. He didn’t go to daddy’s war. 
He was like the man in the picture at 
home who isn’t allowed to be there 
because he was a coward too. I asked 


Mummie what he did, but she didn’t 
know.’’ 

‘*T’ll tell you what he did, young 
fellow,’’ said the man. ‘‘There was a 
King in England ealled Charles the 


First. And the King was hiding from 
a man ealled Cromwell. And the man 
in the picture knew where the King 
was because the King trusted him. 
And then to save his own life he went 
and told Cromwell, so that the King 
was very nearly caught. So that’s 
why we put his picture in the attie, 
Robin.”’ 

He broke off as a tall and graceful 
woman came out into the clearing. 
Robin with a ery of ‘‘Mummie’’ had 
run to her and over the child’s head 
their eyes met. 

‘Who are you?’’ 
slowly. ‘‘You seem 
the Orford history.” 


said the woman 
to know a lot of 


“Tt is a fairly well known one, 
madam,’’ he returned gravely. ‘‘ May 
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I congratulate you on the _ present 
holder of the title?’’ 

She frowned a little: the appearance 
of this stranger was not altogether pre- 
possessing. 

‘“‘Unele John,’’ she said, turning 
round, but John Mason seemed to have 
disappeared. 

**T suppose you know you're trespas- 
sing?’’ she went on abruptly. 

The black-bearded man smiled. 

‘Please forgive me,’’ he said. ‘‘ At 
any rate I got Robin a fair fight.’’ 

‘*The road is through there,’’ she re- 
marked, haughtily, and still with the 
same faint smile the stranger turned 
and left her. Again she looked round 
for John Mason, but there was no sign 
of him, and at length she led Robin 
back to the house. 

‘*He suddenly came, mummie, off the 
road, just as we were fighting. Wasn’t 
he a nice man?’’ 

‘*‘T don’t want you to go so far away, 
darling, when you’re by yourself. 
There are all sorts of tramps and nasty 
people about.”’ 

She hardly heard his indignant 
defense of his new friend. ‘ All sorts of 
vague fears were darting through her 
mind. Ingratiating strangers who en- 
ticed children away, Gipsies—— Come 
to think of it, he had looked like a 
Gipsy. And was it mere coincidence 
that Stephen was now paying one of his 
rare visits to Orford Towers? A tutor 
—she’d have to get a tutor. Robin was 
getting too old to be left any longer 
to his own devices. 

And even as she hurried Robin back 
to have arnica applied to his bruises, 
John Mason and Hector, Earl of Or- 
ford, met face to face. 

‘‘Tt can’t be, but it is!’’ said John 
Mason, and his voice was shaking. 

‘Ave! old John, it is, right enough,’’ 
answered the other quietly. ‘‘I told 
you I’d come back, didn’t 1? I wonder 
you recognized me, for I’m altered more 
than you.”’ 

‘“‘T think it was seeing you with 
Robin, Hector. The first time I saw 
you you’d just licked Joe Mercer. 
D’vou remember. 

‘*T remember,’’ said the other. ‘‘The 
beginning of one’s life—and now the 
end.”’ 

‘*“What do you mean, Hector—the 
end? You’re only forty-eight.’’ 


‘Is that all? I suppose it is. For 
all that, John, it’s the end. I’ve got 
about six months at the most to go.”’ 

John Mason laughed incredulously, 
and then grew silent. For there was 
that in the eyes of the man to whom 
he spoke which forbade disbelief. 

‘“‘Tell me,’’ he said at length. ‘‘I 
know nothing.”’ 

‘‘There’s not much to tell, John,’’ 
said the other. ‘‘You thought, of 
course, that I went down when the 
Bellonia sank. Well, as you can see for 
yourself, I didn’t. She struck some- 
thing during that appalling storm— 
possibly a derelict—and sank in two 
mirutes. And I found myself with 
three of the deck hands clinging to some 
superstructure that had carried away. 
Mercifully the water was warm, be- 
cause we were adrift for three days. 
Gradually the sea went down, the 
pitiless sun came out, and we began to 
wish that we’d died quickly like the 
others. And then one of the other 
three went mad, and dived overboard. 
It lightened the load a bit, but beyond 
that it didn’t help, because anyway we 
had no water. I think we were all just 
about following his example when we 
sighted land. It was an island, John, 
with a few peaceful natives on it. I 
think they'd only seen a white man 
once before. Later on we managed to 
talk to them a bit. And the island was 
miles out of the beaten track.’’ 

He leaned back suddenly against the 
tree and seemed to fall asleep, and John 
Mason stared at him in amazement. 

‘*What’s the matter, Hector?’’ he 
eried. 

With an effort the other opened his 
eyes. 

‘*That’s what the others died of,’’ he 
said, heavily. ‘‘It’s a sort of sleeping 
sickness, I suppose. The natives die of 
it too, but they re more or less immune. 
Water or something on the island. 
John, I must sleep.”’ 

He sat down on the ground and rolled 
on his side. And for over an hour did 
John Mason sit beside him waiting. It 
needed no expert now to see that he 
spoke the truth; the gray tinge of his 
face told its own tale. He woke as sud- 
denly as he had fallen asleep. 

*‘How long was I asleep, John?*” he 
demanded. 

‘Over an hour,’’ said John Mason, 
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‘You'll come straight up with me to 
a specialist, of course.’’ 

The Earl of Orford smiled faintly. 

‘*T don’t think so, old man,’’ he an- 
swered. ‘‘I’ll die in peace, thanks. It 
saps one’s vitality, one doesn’t want to 
do anything—except sleep. It’ll be two 
hours soon, John, and a shorter time 
between the bouts. And at last one will 


never wake up. I’ve watched it in 
those others. And, when the first boat 
in ten years did come, I almost de- 
cided to let her go without me. But 


there was one thing stronger than this 
cursed germ; my will to see the place 
again. To die here, John, and to see 
my suceessor. For I can’t do the other 
thing I told you I would—marry. It’s 
too late for that. But I wouldn’t want 
a better kid anyway than Robin, so 
what does it matter? It’s not for long, 
and they needn’t turn out. I'll leave 
you to explain it to Robin’s mother.’’ 

His eyes closed again, but he pulled 
himself together with an effort. 

‘“‘An element of humor in _ being 
ordered off my own ground, John!’’ he 
laughed. ‘‘But a fine woman. Let’s 
go to the house. I want to see it, John, 
I want to see it. It bored me in the old 
days, but now it’s my life or what’s 
left of it. And we’ll get down some 
one to put my face on canvas. Shave 
off this beard, buy some decent clothes, 
and die like an Orford. Come on, old 
friend. I want to set foot in my home 
again. Great Seott! Who’s this?’’ 

For the  shifty-eyed, ferret-nosed 
youngster with the unhealthy skin had 
developed true to type, and the Earl of 
Orford watched Stephen Spencer taking 
his morning walk much as a man 
watches a noisome insect. Stephen 
Spencer glanced curiously at the big 
black-bearded man in such deep con- 
versation with John Mason, and for a 
moment paused as if to speak. Then 
he seemed to think better of it, and with 
a little nod to the lawyer he shuffled on 
and disappeared. 

*“*Who the devil is that?’’ 

**He’s Robin’s unele, and your heir 
should anything happen to Robin,’’ 
said John Mason. ‘‘What’s the matter, 
Hector? What are you looking like 
that for?’’ 

**You say that he would be the heir 
if anything happened to Robin,’’ said 
the other slowly. 
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‘*Certainly,’’ answered John Mason. 
“*Tle’s Robin’s next of kin in the male 
line.”’ 

**Then what was he doing talking to 
the most villainous-looking ruftian a 
mile or so down the road there? | 
passed him this morning, though he 
didn’t me. He was too much en- 
grossed in his conversation.’’ 

‘*Are you sure, Hector?”’ 
other. 

‘*Of course I’m sure,’’ snapped Lord 
Orford. ‘‘You ean’t mistake a man 
with a face like that. John, little 
sportsmen who climb trees and run 
wild—ean easily break their necks. In 
a big place like this who is to tell? A 
broken neck can always be made to 
look accidental.’’ 

‘“*‘My God!’’ muttered 
and his face was white. 
got no proof, Heetor.”’ 

‘*And a damned lot of good the proof 
would be once it’s happened. Don’t be 
a fool, John, don’t be a fool.’’ 

For a while they fell silent, pacing 
up and down over the soft turf. 

‘‘Granted you’re right, Hector,”’ 
said the lawyer at last, ‘‘or even sup- 
posing you’re wrong, it doesn’t alter 
things. In fact, now that you’ve come 
back it makes them easier. Any designs 
that Stephen may have on Robin are 
useless now. He gains nothing from 
the death of the boy. You’ve got to do 
it. You’ve got to see a_ specialist. 
Don’t you see that you must marry. 
Marry and have a son. When Marcia 
knows you’re back—that it’s you—she 
won’t mind. She feels in a sense just 
a steward for the Orfords.’’ 

Lord Orford nodded gravely. 
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‘*We could not ask for a better. She 
must continue.’ 
s3ut how ean she, Hector?’’ eried 
John Mason irritably. ‘‘Don’t you 
see sie 
‘TI see nothing, John, except one 
thing. And that is that for me to have 


a child would be a crime, suffering as 
I am from this disease. And in any 
event I might not sueeceed before I died 
or it might be a girl. And what then? 
We have only’ postponed things. 
Robin would still be threatened by the 
same danger.”’ 

‘*You mustn’t assume on that,’’ said 
the lawyer. ‘‘Just because you saw him 
talking to a tramp——’”’ 
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“T’m not risking it,’’ remarked the 
Earl calmly. 

“You'll have to,’’ answered John 
Mason. ‘‘You can’t shut the boy up.”’ 

And the other’s deep-set eyes gleamed 
strangely. 

“True, John, you ean’t shut the boy 
up. But there are other ways of killing 
a cat than by drowning it.”’ 

He smiled grimly as if amused by 
some sudden thought and John Mason 
stared at him gravely. Only too well 
did he know the futility of argument 
once the other had made up his mind, 
but he made one final attempt. 

‘““What is the use of all this dis- 
cussion?” he eried. ‘*‘Come back to the 
house now with me, and make yourself 
known. And if you want to you ean 
put the fear of God into Master 
Stephen.’ 

And then he shrugged his shoulders 


, 


despairingly. The other wasn’t even 
listening. 

“Tt’s a difficult proposition, John, 
very diffieult,"’ he remarked slowly. 


“Even with a reptile of that type one 
would like to have some proof. And I, 
as you say, have none.’’ 

‘“‘And what if you could get proof, 


Hector? What would you do then?”’ 
‘The removal of Stephen would 
assist matters,’’ answered the Earl 


ealmly. ‘‘I feel certain no one would 
miss him.”’ 

‘But, good heavens, man,’’ splut- 
tered John Mason, ‘‘you’re in England. 


And I’m not anxious to see the Earl 


of Orford ending his days on the 
gallows.’’ 
“You won't, John. I can promise 


you that. We've died most ways, but 
never by hanging so far. And I don’t 
propose to start. No, John, there shall 
be no disgrace, if by any chance I find 
that what I suspect is the truth. Only 
I mustn’t be recognized—that’s vital. 
I’m a wanderer, John, a tramp—and 
tramps may do what the Earls of 
Orford may not.’’ 

‘*But, Hector—** protested the other 
feebly, only to be silenced with an im- 
perious wave of the hand. 

“Your word, John, your word of 
honor that you will not divulge to a 
living soul that you have met me this 
morning, until vou hear further from 
me.”’ 

And John Mason gave his word. 
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‘““Good. Come back here at three, 
and wait for me. I’m going to find 
that man. So long, old friend.’’ 


And at three o’clock the lawyer re- 
turned, his mind made up. All through 
lunch his determination had strength- 
ened to insist upon being released from 
his promise. If Hector was dying, then 
it was undoubtedly his right to die at 
Orford Towers. 

‘*Now it’s my life or what's left of 
as 
He had heard the note of yearning in 
the wanderer’s voice as he spoke. 
Besides it was absurd, it was illegal, it 
was out of the question. John Mason 
slashed viciously at a nettle with his 
stick. Fanciful too—just because 
Stephen had spoken to some tramps. 
He’d watched him snuffling over his 
food at lunch. There was no nerve in 
that quarter for conspiracy. The thing 
was ridiculous. 

And yet—was it? What had Marcia 
said to him only that morning? Was 
it so ridiculous after all? 

**All his life Stephen 
wrong ‘un.’’ 

Her words came 


has been a 


back to him as he 


sat with his back up against a tree 
waiting for Hector. Supposing—just 
supposing And at that moment he 


heard the sound of two shots, fired not 
far away. 

At first he took no notice—a keeper 
after rabbits or something. And then 
a hoarse shout brought him serambling 
to his feet. 

‘‘Help! Murder.’’ 

With pounding heart he ran in the 
direction of the ery, forcing his way 
through the undergrowth. And it was 
Jenkins the keeper, white in the face 
and shaking, who saw him and shouted 
again. 

‘““Mr. Mason, sir. 
God’s sake.”’ 

‘“What is it?’’ gasped the lawyer. 
‘*What’s happened ?”’ 

‘It’s up there, sir, behind them 
bushes,’’ stammered the keeper. ‘‘ And 
I seed the whole thing as clear as I sees 
you now. Mr. Spencer was a standing 
there talking to a man, talking very 
earnest like. And I wondered to myself 
what he could be saying to a dirty- 
looking tramp like that. Then suddenly 
the bushes parted behind them, and a 
great big black-bearded man stepped 


Come here for 
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out. And then I give you my word, 
sir, it all ’appened so quick that I’m 
all mazed still. This black-bearded 
man, he ’it the tramp on the point of 
the jaw, and the tramp ’e fell like a 
log. Then he drew a pistol and shot 
Mr. Spencer through the ’eart.”’ 

‘“‘T heard two shots Jenkins,’’ 
John Mason quietly. 

‘I’m coming to that, sir,’’ eried the 
man. ‘*’E shot Mr. Spencer through 
the ’eart and then ’e walked back a few 
paces and stared for a moment or two 
at the house, over yonder. And then 
he blew his brains out.’’ 


said 


There was only one possible verdict 
of course. It was true that the tramp’s 
evidence was unsatisfactory, but he was 
a man of low mentality and the topic 
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of the conversation he had been having 
with Mr. Stephen Spencer was really 
immaterial. In facet what little interest 
there was in the case centered round 
one point. And it was to John Mason 
that the coroner addressed himself in 
his endeavor to elucidate it. 

‘“*‘Owing to the manner in which this 
man killed himself he is, as you know, 
Mr. Mason, unrecognizable. Now from 
what Lady Orford has told me you saw 
him on the very morning of the 
tragedy.’’ 

‘*That is so,’’ assented John Mason. 

‘‘Then ean you throw any light on 
the question of his identity?’’ 

And John Mason’s reply came with- 
out hesitation. 

‘*T never saw the man before in my 
life.’’ 


NGULTRUM 


THE WILD GEESE 


Low across a crimson sun 


Setting in a crimson sky, 


And across a crimson lake 


The Wild Geese fly. 


Hark! the poet on the bank 


Pipes a reedy tune, 


Piping to the rising wind 


And the silver moon. 


**T have neither house nor barn, 


Kith nor kin have I, 
sut I know the Elfin Folk 
When the Wild Geese fly. 


‘* *Neath another eri'mson sun 


On a ruddy strand, 


I have piped a wilder tune 
In an eerie land. 


*‘Here, and there, and back again 
Bid the musie ply, 


When across the erimson lake 
The Wild Geese fly !’’ 
—Elizabeth MacKinstry 
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A CHILD'S JOURNEY WITH DICKENS 


By KaTeE Doucias WiccIN 


HEN I was a little girl 
\ (I always think that 


Niagara—which, after dashing 
over the dam in a magnificent 





these words, in pre- tawny torrent, spent itself in a 
cisely this juxtaposition, are wild stream that made a path 
six of the most charming in the between rocky cliffs until it 
language )—when I was a little reached the sea, eight miles 
girl I lived, between the ages of (> e«\ away. No child could be lonely 
six and sixteen, in / . ‘ \< who lived on the brink of 
a small village in f { such a river; and then we 
Maine. My sister i\ ‘| had, besides our studies 
and I had few ‘ i A and our country sports, 
playmates, but I fi NPA our books, which were the 
cannot remember {--~ ): [ dearest of all our friends. 
that we were ever ¥ \ } > XY /? It is a long time ago, but 
dull, for dullness in \ mt p e\ I can see very clearly a 
a child, as in a ~~ | 4 \/ certain set of black walnut 
grown person, Ss __ j / book-shelves, hanging on 
means lack of ' \ 4 the wall of the family 
dreams and visions, we Y) A sitting-room. There were 
and those we had ! \ \ other cases here and there 
a-plenty. We were = 1 : through the house, but I 
fortunate, too, in , read and re-read the par- 
that our house was | | A | ticular volumes in this one 
m the brink of one of the \ } from year to year, and a 
loveliest rivers in the } strange, motley collection 
world. When we clam- } they were, to be sure! On 
bered down the steep bank the top shelf were George 
to the little cove that was Sand’s Teverino, Typee, 
just beneath our bedroom Undine, Longfellow’s and 
windows, we found our- Byron’s Poems, The Ara- 
selves facing a sheet of bian Nights, Bailey’s 
crystal water as quiet as a Festus, The Lamp- 
lake, a lake from the _— lighter, Scottish 
shores of which we could Chiefs, Thackeray’s 
Set any sort of adventure Book of Snobs, Ivan- 
afloat; yet scarcely three Shestin Diddin “tin ieee hoe, and the Life of 
hundred feet away was a were plunged deep in his P. T. Barnum. This 
roaring waterfall—a baby pockets—a favorite gesture.” last volume, I may 
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say, did not represent the literary in- 
clinations of my parents, but had been 
given me on my birthday by a grateful 
neighbor for saving the life of a valu- 
able Jersey calf tethered on the too 
steep slopes of 





Littell’s Living Age, but we never rag 
newspapers, so that there was a mp. 
ment of thrilling excitement when my 
mother, 
Press, told that 


us Mr. Dickens was 


coming to 





our river bank. 
The Life of 
Barnum was 
the last book on 
the heterogene- 
ous top shelf, 
and on the one 
next below were 
most of the nov- 
els of Charles 
Dickens, more 
eagerly de- 
voured than all 
the rest, al- 
though no book 
in the case had 
escaped a_ sec- 
ond reading 
save Bailey’s 
Festus, a little 
of which went 
a very long 
way with us. 

It seems to 


—_ 


America, and 
that he wa 
even then sail. 
ing from Eng. 
land. I remem. 
ber  distinetly 
that I prayed 
for him _ fer. 
vently several 
times during 
the next week. 
that the voyage 
might be a safe 
one, and _ that 
even the pangs 
of seasickness 
might be spared 
sO precious a 
personage. In 
due time we 
heard that he 
had arrived in 
New York, and 
had begun the 





PS een | 


r er 
ral he, 





me that no 
ehild nowadays 
has time to love 
an author as the children and young 
people of that generation loved Dickens; 
nor do I think that any living author 
of to-day provokes love in exactly the 


same fashion. From our yellow dog, 
Pip, to the eat, the canary, the lamb, 
the cow, down to all the hens and 
cocks, almost every living thing was 
named, sooner or later, after one of 


Dickens’s characters; while my favorite 
sled, painted in brown, with the title in 


brilliant red letters, was ‘‘The Artful 
Dodger.’’ Why did we do it? We 


little creatures couldn’t have suspected 
that ‘‘the democratic movement in 
literature had come to town,’’ as Rich- 
ard Whiteing says, nevertheless we re- 
sponded to it vigorously, ardently, and 
swelled the hero’s public. 

For periodical literature we had in 
our household Harper’s Magazine and 
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Betsey Trotwood and David Copperfield. 


series of read- 
ings from his 
books; then he 
which was still nearer, 
and then—day of unspeakable excite- 
ment !—we learned that he had been 
prevailed upon to give one reading in 
Portland, which was only sixteen miles 
away from our village. 

It chanced that my mother was tak- 
ing me to Charlestown, Massachusetts, 
to pay a visit to an uncle on the very 


came to Boston, 


day after the one appointed for the 
great event in Portland. She, there 


fore, planned to take me into town the 
night before, and to invite the cousi, 
at whose house we were to sleep, to 
attend the reading with her. I cannot 
throw a more brilliant light on the dis 
cipline of that period than to say that 
the subject of my attending the read- 
ing was never once mentioned. The 
price of tickets was supposed to be 
almost prohibitory. I cannot remember 
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the exact sum; I only know that it was crowded with Little Nell and_ the 
mentioned with bated breath in the Marchioness, Florence Dombey, Bella 
village of Hollis, and that there was a Wilfer, Susan Nipper, and _ Little 


general feeling in the community that Emly. There were other dreams, 
any one who paid it would have to live too. Not only had my idol pro- 
down a reputation for riotous extrava- vided me with human friends, to love 
vance forever afterward. I neither and laugh and weep over, but he 


wailed nor wept, nor made any attempt had wrought his genius into things; so 
to set aside the parental decrees (which that, waking or sleeping, every bunch 
were anything but severe in our fam- of holly or mistletoe, every plum 
ily), but if any martyr in Fox’s Book pudding was alive; every crutch 
ever suffered more poignant anguish breathed of Tiny Tim; every cricket 
than I, I am heartily sorry for him; yet and every singing, steaming kettle had 
my common sense assured me that a_ a soul. 
child could hardly hope to be taken on The next morning we started on our 
a week’s junketing to Charlestown, and railroad journey, which I remember as 
expect any other entertainment to be one being full of excitement from the 
added to it for years to come. The beginning, for both men and women 
definition of a ‘‘pleasure’’ in the State were discussing the newspapers with ex- 
of Maine, county of York, village of traordinary interest, the day before hav- 
Hollis, year of our Lord 1868, was _ ing been the one on which the President 
something that could not reasonably of the United States had been formally 
occur too often without being cheap- impeached. When the train stopped 
ened. for two or three minutes at North 
The days, charged with suppressed Berwick, the people on the side of the 
excitement, flew by. I bade good-bye car next the station suddenly arose 
to my little sister, who was not to share and looked eagerly out at some object 
my metropolitan experiences, and my of apparent interest. I was not, at 
mother and I embarked for Portland on any age, a person to sit still in her seat 
the daily train that dashed hither and when others were looking out of win- 
thither at the rate of about twelve miles dows, and my small nose was quickly 
an hour. When the august night and _ flattened against one of the panes. 
moment arrived, my mother and her’ There on the platform stood the Adored 
cousin set out for the Place, and the One! His hands were plunged deep in 
moment they were out of sight I slipped his pockets (a favorite gesture), but 
out of the door and followed them, presently one was removed to wave 
traversing quickly the three or four away laughingly a piece of the famous 
blocks that separated me from the old Berwick sponge cake, offered him by 
City Hall and the Preble House, where Mr. Osgood, of Boston, his traveling 
Dickens was stopping. I gazed companion and friend. 
at all the windows and all the I knew him at once !—the 
entrances of both buildings smiling, genial, mobile 
without beholding any face, rather highly 
trace of my hero. I colored, the brilliant 
watched the throng eyes, the watch 
of happy, excited, chain, the red ear- 
lueky people nation in the but- 
crowding their ton-hole, and the 
way into the hall, expressive hands, 
and went home in much given to 
achastened mood gesture. It was 
to bed—a bed only a momentary 
which, as soon as === = =7 Faul View, for the 
I got into it, was Little Nell train started, 
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and Dickens vanished, to resume his 
place in the car next to ours, where 
he had been, had I known it, ever since 


we left Portland. 
When my mother was again occupied 
with her book, I slipped away and en- 
tered the next car. I took a humble, 
unoccupied seat near the end, close by 
the much patronized tank of (un- 
sterilized) drinking-water, and _ the 
train-boy’s basket of popcorn balls and 
molasses candy, and gazed steadily at 
the famous man, who was chatting 
busily with Mr. Osgood. I remembered 
gratefully that my mother had taken 
the old ribbons off my gray velvet hat 
and tied me down with blue under the 
chin, and I thought, if Dickens should 
happen to rest his eye upon me, that 
he could hardly fail to be pleased with 
the effect of the blue ribbon that went 
under my collar and held a very small 
squirrel muff in place. Unfortunately, 
however, his eye never did meet mine, 
but some family friends espied me, 
and sent me to ask my mother to come 
in and sit with them. I brought her 
back, and fortunately there was not 
room enough for me with the party, so 
I gladly resumed my modest seat by 
the popcorn boy, where I could watch 
Dickens, quite unnoticed, There is an 
Indian myth which relates that 
when the gaze of the Siva rested 
for the first time on Telletonea, 
the most beautiful of women, 
his desire to see her was so 
great that his body became 
all eyes. Such a transfor- 
mation, I fear, was peril- 
ously near to being my fate! 


Half an hour passed, per- 
haps, and one gentleman 
after another came from 


here or there to exchange a 
word of greeting with the 
famous novelist, so that he 
was never for a moment 
alone, thereby inciting in my 


breast my first, and about my me, | do not know, 

i . Be. Steerforth. i his 
last, experience of the passion a notebook and pencil from ph 
of jealousy. Suddenly, however, Mr. pocket and proceeded to give me a 
Osgood arose, and with an apology exhausting and exhaustive examination 
went into the smoking-car. I never on this subject; the books in which the 










knew how it happened; 
no preparation, no intention, no proyo. | 
eation; but invisible ropes pulled me 
out of my seat, and, speeding up the } 
aisle, I planted myself timorously 
down, an unbidden guest, in the seat of } 
honor. I had a moment to recover my 
equanimity, for Dickens was looking out 
of the window, but he turned in a mo- 
ment, and said with justifiable surprise: 
‘God bless my soul, where did you 
come from?’’ 
‘“‘T came 


I had no plan, 


— 


from Hollis, Maine,” | 
stammered, ‘‘and I’m going to Charles. 
town to visit my uncle. My mother 
and her cousin went to your reading 
last night, but, of course, three couldn't 
go from the same family, so I stayed | 
at home. Nora, that’s my little sister, 
stayed at home too. She’s too small to 
go on a journey, but she wanted to go 
to the reading dreadfully. There was 
a lady there who had never heard of 
setsey Trotwood, and had only read 
two of your books!’ 

‘*Well, upon my word!”’ he said, 

‘‘vou do not mean to say that you have 
read them!’ 
‘““Of course I 
every one of them 
we are going to buy in 
some of them six times.’’ 
‘*Bless my soul!’’ he ejaculated 
again. ‘““Those long _ thick 
books, and you such a slip of | 
a thing.’ 
‘Of course,’’ I explained 
conscientiously, ‘‘1 do skip 
some of the very dull parts 
once in a while; not the 
short dull parts, but the 
long ones.’’ 

He laughed 
‘“*‘Now, that is 
that I hear’ very _ little 
about,’’ hesaid. ‘‘I distinetly 
want to learn more about those 
very dull parts.’? And whether 
to amuse himself, or to amuse 
he took out 


——» 


have,”’ I replied, 
but the two that 
Boston, and 


“ce 


heartily 
something 
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dull parts predominated, and the char- 


clearly as though it had happened yes- 





acters and subjects which principally terday. I can see every article of his 
produced them. He chuckled so con- clothing and of my own; the other pas- 
stantly during this operation that I sengers in the car; the landscape 
could hardly help believing myself ex- through the window, and above all the 
traordinarily agreeable, so I continued face of Dickens, deeply lined, with 
dealing these infant blows, under the sparkling eyes and an amused, waggish 
delusion that I was flinging him smile that curled the corners of his 
bouquets. mouth under 

It was not his grizzled 
long before one moustache. <A 
of my hands part of our con- 
was in his, and versation was 
his arm around given to a Bos- 


my waist, while 


we talked of 
many things. 
They say, I be- 
lieve, that his 
hands were 


“andistin- 
guished’’ in 








ton newspaper 
next day, by 
the author him- 
self, or by Mr. 
and a 
little more was 
added a few 
years after by 


Oseood, 








shape, and that an old lady 
he wore too who sat in the 
many rings. next seat to us. 
Well, those (The pronoun 
criticisms must The Marchioness. ‘fus’’ seems ri- 


come from per- 

sons who never felt the warmth of his 
handelasp! For my part, I am glad 
that Pullman chair cars had not come 
into fashion, else I should never have 
experienced the delicious joy of snug- 
gling up to Genius, and of being dis- 
tinetly encouraged in the attitude. 

I wish I could recall still more of his 
conversation, but I was too happy, too 
exhilarated, and too inexperienced to 
take conscious notes of the interview. I 
remember feeling that I had never 
known anybody so well and so _inti- 
mately, and that I talked with him as 


one talks under cover of darkness or 
before the flickering light of a fire. It 


seems to me, as I look back now, and re- 
member how the little soul of me came 
out and sat in the sunshine of his 
presence, that I must have had some 
premonition that the child, who would 
come to be one of the least of writers, 
was then talking with one of the great- 
est; talking, too, cf the author’s profes- 


sion and high calling. All the little 
details of the meeting stand out as 
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dieulously inti- 
mate, but I have no doubt I used it, 
quite unabashed, at that date.) 

‘““What book of mine do you like 
best?’’ Dickens asked, I remember; 
and I answered, ‘‘Oh, I like David 
Copperfield much the best. That is the 
one I have read six times.’’ 

‘‘Six times—good, good !’’ he replied ; 
*‘T am glad that you like Davy, so do 
I—I like it best, too!’’ clapping his 
hands; and that was the only remark 
he made which attracted the attention 
of the other passengers, who looked in 
our direction now and then, I have been 
told, smiling at the interview, but pre- 
serving its privacy with the utmost 
friendliness. 

**Of ecourse,’’ I added, ‘‘I almost said 
Great Expectations, because that comes 





next. We named our little yellow dog 
Mr. Pip. They told father he was part 


rat terrier, and we were all so pleased. 
Then one day father showed him a trap 
with a mouse in it. The mouse wiggled 
its tail just a little, and Pip was so 
frightened that he ran under the barn 


























and stayed the rest of the day. Then 
all the neighbors made fun of him, and 
you can think how Nora and I love him 
when he’s had such a hard time, just 
like Pip in Great Exrpectations!’’ 

Here again my new friend’s mirth 
was delightful to behold, so much so 
that my embarrassed mother, who had 
been watching me for half an hour, 
almost made up her mind to drag me 
away before the very eyes of our fellow 
passengers. I had never been thought 
an amusing child in the family cirele; 
what then could I be saying to the most 
distinguished and popular author in the 
universe ? 

‘*We have another dog,’’ I went on, 
‘‘and his name is Mr. Pocket. We were 
playing with Pip, who is a smooth dog, 
one day, when a shaggy dog came along 
that didn’t belong to anybody, and 
hadn’t any home. He liked Pip and 
Pip liked him, so we kept him, and 
named him Pocket after Pip’s friend. 
The real Mr. Pip and Mr. Pocket met 
first in Miss Havisham’s garden, and 
they had such a funny fight it always 
makes father laugh till he can’t read! 
Then they became great friends. Per- 
haps you remember Mr. Pip and Mr. 
Pocket?’’ And Dickens thought he 
did, which, perhaps, is not strange, con- 
sidering that he was the author of their 
respective beings. Mr. Harry Furniss 
declares that Great Expectations was 
Dickens's favorite novel, but I can only 
say that to me he avowed his special 
fondness for David Copperfield. 

‘*Did you want to go to my reading 
very much?’’ was another question. 
Here was a subject that had never once 
been touched upon in all the past days— 
a topic that stirred the very depths of 
my disappointment and sorrow, fairly 
choking me, and making my lip tremble 
by its unexpectedness, as I faltered, 
‘*Ves; than tongue can tell.’’ 

I looked up a second later, when I 
was sure that the tears in my eyes were 
not going to fall, and to my astonish- 
ment saw that Dickens’s eyes were in 
precisely the same state of moisture. 
That was a_ never-to-be-forgotten mo- 
ment, although I was too young to ap- 


more 


preciate the full significance of jt 

**‘Do you ery when you read ont 
loud?’’ I asked curiously. ‘‘ We all do 
in our family. And we never read 
about Tiny Tim, or about Steerforth 
when his body is washed up on the 
beach, on Saturday nights, or our eyes 
are too swollen to go to Sunday 
Sehool.’’ ; 

‘*Yes, I ery when I read about Steer. 
forth,’’ he answered quietly, and I felt 
no astonishment. 

‘*We ery the worst when it says, 
‘All the men who earried him had 
known him and gone sailing with him, 
and seen him merry and bold,’ ”’ I said, 
growing very tearful in reminiscence. 

We were now fast approaching our 
destination—the station in Boston— 
and the passengers began to collect 
their wraps and bundles. Mr. Osgood 
had two or three times made his appear- 
ance, but had been waved away with a 
smile by Dickens—a smile that seemed 
to say, ‘‘You will excuse me, I know, 
but this child has the right of way.” 

‘‘You are not traveling alone?’’ he 
asked, as he arose to put on his over- 
coat. 

‘Oh, no,’’ I answered, coming down 
to earth for the first time since I had 
taken my seat beside him. ‘‘Oh, no, I 
had a mother, but I forgot all about 
her.’’ Whereupon he said, ‘‘ You are 
a passed mistress of the art of flat- 
tery!’’ But this remark was told me 
years afterwards by the old lady who 
was sitting in the next seat, and who 
overheard as much of the conversation 
as she possibly could, so she informed 
me. 

Dickens took me back to the forgot- 
ten mother, and introduced himself, 
and I, still clinging to his hand, left the 
ear and walked with him down the 
platform until he disappeared in the 
carriage with Mr. Osgood, leaving me 
with the feeling that I must continue 
my existence somehow in a dull and 
dreary world. 

That was my last glimpse of him, but 
pictures made in childhood are painted 
in bright hues, and this one has never 
faded. The child of to-day would 
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hardly be able to establish so instan- Charles Dickens, but they were all dear, 
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ry aa i taneous a friendship. She would have big, attractive ones, virtues grown a bit 
all do | heard of celebrity hunters and auto- wild and rank. © Somehow when you 
read , graph collectors and be self- -conscious, put him—with his elemental humor, his 
rforth | while I followed the dictates of my inexhaustible vitality, his humanity, 
n the } eountrified little heart, and scraped ac- sympathy, and pity—beside the Im- 
° om quaintance confidently with the magi- peccables, he always looms large! Just 
unday cian who had glorified my childhood by for a moment, when the heart over- 
: his art. powers the reason, he even makes the 
Stee. He had his literary weaknesses, flawless ones look a little faded. 
I felt ’ 
Says, 
| had 
| him, 
| said, 
nee. 
g our | 
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‘ollect 
szood 
)pear- An amusing incident occurred when Mr. Dickens was 
ith a returning to Boston last week from his visit to Portland. 
rio A little girl about eleven years old, whose parents reside 
» in Hollis, Maine, was on board the train. Upon being in- 
’ he formed that she was riding in the same car with Dickens, 
over- she evinced the most intense curiosity, and wanted to pay 
— her respects, and a good opportunity offering soon after, 
had she was permitted to do so. Dickens received his little 
no, I admirer on this occasion with great cordiality. She was 
ibout pleased to express her approval of his writings in flattering 
L are | terms, saying ‘‘I have read all your works, and like them 
— very much.’’ ‘‘Ah,”’ said Dickens pleasantly, ‘‘permit me 
a to inquire which you like best?’’ ‘‘David Copperfield,’’ 
whe promptly answered the little girl. ‘‘Good, good,’’ exclaimed 
ation Dickens, ‘‘so do I!’’ The interview was somewhat pro- 
rmed longed ana seemed eminently satisfactory to both parties. 
From the Boston Herald, April 5, 1868. 
rgot- | 
self, 
t the SOT TTAITHLLL ELLA LLL LLL 
the 
the I put a New Testament among your books for the very 
; “ same reasons and with the very same hopes that made me 
per write an easy account of it for you when you were a little 
child; because it is the best book that ever was or will be 
but known in the world, and because it teaches you the best 
nted lessons by which any human creature who tries to be truth- 
ever ful and faithful to duty ean possibly be guided. 
ould Charles Dickens: Letters of Charles Dickens 
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THE BO-TREE OF ANURADHAPURA 





By JoSEPH KAYE 
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The bo-tree of Anuradhapura, “now a twisted and deformed old 
tree, its branches weighed down by more years than arc known 
by anything else in the world, sare the earth and sea.” 


TANDING alone in worshipful iso- 
lation, with the monuments of a 


; dead city for companionship, is the 


oldest living thing on this globe, the 


sacred bo-tree of Anuradhapura, in 
Ceylon, India. 
Banked by many terraces of earth, 


supported by pillars, it still stands to- 
day in the same spot where it was 
planted 288 years before the birth of 
Christ. Then it was a small cutting; 
now it is a twisted and deformed old 
tree, its branches weighed down by 
more years than are known by anything 
else in the world, save the earth and sea. 

To gain a graphic idea of the age of 
this miracle, consider that it had al- 
ready attained the half century mark 


when Hannibal crossed the 


Alps, a time 
when England was as yet a semi-jungle. 


It was a hundred and fifty years old 
when great Carthage was destroyed by 
the Romans. It had already seen two 
and a half centuries of the world’s his- 
tory when Caesar eried, ‘‘And thou, 
Brutus!’’ And it had reached the 
patriarchal age of three hundred when 
Christ began to preach the gospel. Yet 
it stands to-day, green and _ healthy, 
still shedding the leaves that are picked 
up tenderly by pilgrims and reverently 
treasured. 

The wonder about this tree increases 
when it is known that the original 
cutting was taken from the tree under 
which Buddha received the revelation 
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which sent him out into the world to 
found a new religion. It is thus a 
direct living object actually connecting 
the now legendary personality of the 
Eastern prophet with our own day. 
It would almost seem as if this tree were 
endowed with supernatural properties 
and that it were living out the prediction 
made by the priests who planted it, 
that ‘‘it will flourish green forever.’’ 

That its age is authentic is not denied 
by even the scientists. There is actual 
documentary proof. Throughout the 
ancient chronicles of India this tree, by 
its native name ‘‘Mahawansa,’’ is 
recorded in all detail, from its planting 
to almost modern times. 

The history of the Anuradhapura bo- 
tree, which, aside from its miraculous 
endowment, is a species of fig tree, 
known Offiieally as Ficus religiosa be- 
eause of its association with Buddha, 
is as colorful as any story devised by a 
fiction writer. It begins about 500 
B. C. when a _ noble Hindu lady 
had ten and one daughter. A 
soothsayer prophesied that the daugh- 


Sons 





ter’s son would one day usurp the 
throne that belonged to the ten 
Upon hearing this forbidding predic- 
tion the ten brothers locked up their 
sister in a tower and kept her there a 


sons. 


prisoner. 

But love laughed at bonds in those 
days as it does to-day. In some way 
a lover got into communication with 


Chita, the sister, and the brothers, con- 
sidering that he was of very high rank 
and might cause them trouble, agreed 
to allow him to marry the girl, pro- 
viding the male children of the two were 
handed over to them. The couple 
agreed, but when an heir arrived the 
mother exchanged him for a baby girl 
and the new-born boy was sent away 
into another part of the country. 

When the boy grew to be a young 
man the uncles discovered the deception 
that had been practised upon them and 
sent out men to assassinate him. The 
boy’s friends, however, told him of the 
conspiracy and he secreted himself in a 
hollow tree while his enemies were 
searching for him. 

















devout to 


A procession of the 
goal of pilgrims to-day as it has been throughout the ce 


the 


sacred bo-tree of Ceulon, “the 


turies.” 
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Thus he escaped and, actuated by a 
burning desire to be revenged on his 
murderous uncles, got up an army and 
defeated all but one. That one thought 
it expedient to abdicate and so this 
child of a prophecy became king. His 
name was Pandukabhaya and it was he 
who founded Anuradhapura. 

About two centuries later, when 
Buddha had received his divine inspira- 
tion while musing under a fig tree and 
had established Buddhism in India, 
Mahinda, the son of the mighty King 
Asoka, set out on a mission to convert 
Ceylon to the new creed. With him 
came his sister, the Princess Sang- 
hamitta, carrying with her a cutting of 
the Buddha tree which she had planted 
in a golden vase especially cast for i 

The royal missionaries came to Anu- 
radhapura. They were received with 





open arms by the King, who had heard 
of the new faith and was willing to be 


converted. Thereupon a great cere. 
mony followed, of which one of the 


main features was the planting of the 
cutting as a consecration of 
version. 

With the passage of centuries Ann- 
radhapura declined in power and 
finally ceased to be. The coming of 
the white man brought with it scientifie 
research and the ruins of the ancient 
city were dug out. To-day <Anurad- 
hapura almost rivals Pompeii in the 
magnificence of its uncovered ruins of 
palaces and monuments. And, amidst 
all these skeletons of an ancient civili- 
zation, stands the sacred bo-tree, th 
sole living survivor, the goal of pilgrims 
to-day as it has been throughout the 


the con- 


centuries. 





TO-DAY 


So here hath been dawning 
Another blue day: 


Think, wilt thou 


let it 


Slip useless away. 


Out of Eternity 


This new day was born; 


Into Eternity, 


At night, will return. 


Behold it aforetime 
No eye ever did; 


So soon it for ev 


From all eyes 


er 
is hid. 


Here hath been dawning 
Another blue day: 


Think, wilt thou 


Slip useless aw 
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let it 
ay. 
—Thomas Carlyle 
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THE GYPSY BABY 


Illustrated by Elizabeth Mac Kinstry 


A ring of great red poppies 
Swayed in the golden corn, 
And there I lay beside the van 

And heard the larks at morn 


And like a small, far picture 
The distant town rose pink 
And little streams flowed round it 
With daisies at their brink 


And little trees grew in it 
All soft, and round, and bright; 
A wandering sun sailed in the sky 
Too brilliant for the sight 


Years and years it sailed the sky 
And like a ball it set, 
Near, and big, and sad, and red, 
And all the grass was wet. 
Elizabeth Mac Kinstry 
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THE LEPRECAUN 
Illustrated by Elizabeth Mac Kinstry 


Oho! The Elves of Ireland, 
They dance so hard at night, 
They dance their very shoes away 
In splendor and delight 
God bless their Elemental souls, 
You cannot see them for the holes! 


The only Elf in Ireland 
That has a trade at all 
It is the cobbler Leprecaun 
Who makes and mends them all, 
The shoes they dance away by night 
In green and moony demi-light. 
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He is the first of cobblers 
And best of craftsmen too 
For why? He works at happy things 
By gayety worn through 
God send us each a Leprecaun 
To mend the heart of us at dawn! 


He's caught the secret of the Earth, 
Sun, wind, and summer rain, 
To better happy things that pass 
Or build them up again 
They re few of mortal men that look 
So far into the Great Green Book. 


If you can catch a Leprecaun 
And steal away his cap, 
You ll maybe get a Pot o Gold 
In an exchange, but hap 
The Leprecaun has never told 
His secret, what's a Pot o Gold? 
—Elizabeth MacKinstry 
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MERLIN 


Illustrated by Elizabeth Mac Kinstry 


When Nemué built for Merlin 
A tower of the air, 

She wove the blue of Heaven 
In azure fabrics fair, 

Aerial, ethereal, 

Clear, crystalline, and rare. 


She lapped him in it deeper, 
With rod, and bell, and book, 
Than ever fly in spider's web, 
Beside the inglenook 

Or cocoon in his cradle hung 
Above a running brook. 


Aerial, ethereai 

And crystal clear as glass 

Or mirrored surface of the pool 

Before the storm clouds pass, 

The elfin charm drave up the air 

And scarcely stirred the grass. 
142 
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The elfin charm drave up, and up, 
As swallows wheel and poise, 


} And ever as the charm went up 
It made a small sweet noise, 
i As if the winds were whispering 


Like children to their toys 


When, looking in the wizard globe, 
You see the magic scene 
So small, so bright, thus Merlin lay 
The elfin walls between; 


} His hair and beard o'erflowed his book, 
His mantle was bright green 
I] 


Sir Cawdore came at sunset, 

Belated, belted knight, 

The last rays took his hauberk and 
} Danced back in points of light 
From off his blue-tipped white ash spear ; 
His eyes were wild and bright. 


He saw the rolling, wooded hills, 
The pine tree's ruddy stem 

The fallen needles burned to brown 
About the far pool's hem, 

lhe pointed glossy osier twigs; 

A faint wind harried them. 


The silver-tinted clouds uprose 
About the pallid moon, 

[he rosy west lay to his back, 
Before him lay the gloom; 

His mortal eyes saw not the wall 
Which stopped him of that room. 
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But like the voice of Dryads all 
Complaining round a pool, 

Or Pan pipes scarce articulate 
Where forest ways are cool, 

He heard a voice without a form 
Said, “* Stand a while, thou fool! 


‘* What news of royal Arthur? Speak!" 
He sleeps in Avalon.” 

‘“ How went the battle in the west?” [ 
The steel-clad hosts are gone, 
Are scattered as the dry red leaves 
The first blast blows upon 


The Holy Grail has left the land, 
By minster, weir, and lock 

No book, no bell, no angel's wing; 
The coming shadows flock ; 

All, all are broken in their pride, 
A wave upon a rock.” 
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“And Guinevere?” “At Almsbury 
Her glory and her gold 

Are shaken as a cup upheld 

In palsied hands, and old 

Before the altar of God's wrath 
In some dark chancel cold 


‘ But who art thou that speakest thus? 
Between the setting sun 

And yonder pallid rising moon 

The wold lies cold and dun; 

I hear a voice speaks in mine ear, 

But presence there is none 


Aerial, ethereal 
Athwart the gleam and glow 
The airy charm wheeled slowly up, 
And slowly, and more slow, 
‘*Lo, I am Merlin,” spake the voice, 
“And thus our glories go!” 
— Elizabeth MacKinsiry 
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HE SAVED THE ce 


OR days the river had been 
rising. The levees above 
were gone for miles and 
miles, and the mad waters 

i had swept over the banks, 
carrying fortunes and even lives before 
them. 

On one of the big plantations opposite 
Shreveport every effort was being made 
to withstand the flood. Hands were col- 
lected from every cabin and recruited 
from all the adjoining places. to 
strengthen the water-soaked levees, which 
shook on the pressure of a man’s foot. 

It was almost dusk, but the men, who 
had not rested for days, worked with 
the strength of fresh vigor as the voice 
of Tom Aiken, the planter, directed 
them and cheered them on to the task 
which seemed so hopeless, as the water 
crept steadily and steadily higher. But 
for the fact that every one was busy 
with his work, a little negro boy, who 
suddenly dropped his spade and stole 
away betwixt the wheels of the big sand 
wagon, might have been seen as he 
scurried away around the curve in the 
embankment. 

He ran quickly along for a full quar- 
ter of a mile without looking back, down 
the narrow, slippery road that was left 
between the cotton rows and the levee. 
The boy slackened his pace when he be- 
same convinced that no one was in pur- 
suit of him, and as he did so he heard 
the loud cheery voice of Tom Aiken 
back at the break: 

** All work together, boys!’’ 

‘Huh! All work togedder,’’ the boy 
said. ‘‘Yessir, but you bet dis here 
nigger done tired er workin’ togedder. 
Ise gwine to sleep, I is; I ain’ shet my 
eyes for two whole days an’ nights, an’ 
I gwine round the p’int to Aun’ Viny’s 
an’ go to sleep.”’ 

In his eagerness to reach the coveted 
goal the little negro quickened his pace 





again. It was now almost dark, but his 
eyes had grown accustomed to the 
gloom. He could see the eurving line of 


the levee, which seemed to tremble with 
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a premonition of its own inadequacy; 
he could see all the waterpools in the 
road. His little legs had measured per. 
haps a mile more when the ominous roar 
of the river made him stop and peer 
over the levee at the rushing waters, 

As he scrambled up the slippery bank 
a clod of loosened earth fell heavily into 
the road below, and through the orifice 
which it left a little stream of muddy 
water trickled. The boy caught his 
breath quickly when the water ran over 
his hand. 

‘‘Lordy!’’ he exclaimed. 
gwine to be a break right here. 
Lordy ! what I gwine do!”’ 

He stopped to reconsider. There was 
still another mile before he could reach 
the point, and he knew there were only 
a few old women in the cabins there, 
and he could get no help from that 
souree. It was more than a mile back 
to where the men were working, and he 
was afraid to show himself there after 
having run away. Besides there was 
not a moment to lose; what was to be 
done? The boy knew that a great re- 
sponsibility rested upon him. If the 
little opening were not stopped imme- 
diately it was only a question of a few 
moments before the levee would be 
Swept away. 

He stood up and looked about him. 
There was no one in sight. He thought 
he might find a bag of sand dropped by 
a passing wagon, but there was none. 
With a sudden purpose he turned and 
sat down over the little erevice through 
which the water came. The soft earth 
yielded to his weight, and with his 
hands and feet he pressed it about him, 
patting it to make it firm. 

The difficulty had been solved with- 
out his volition almost. It was only 
after it was done that he thought of 
the consequences. He calculated in his 
unreasoning way that it was 8 o’elock. 


**Dere’s 
Lordy! 


How long would he have to remain 
there? For aught he knew till mornt- 
ing. He began to suffer by and by 


from his eramped position, but he dared 
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even the least bit lest the 


not move 
erevice open again. 
He began to get drowsy; 


his limbs 
were almost numb. He wondered what 
would become of him if he should go 
to sleep. If the waters should rise up 
over the levee and drown him and ruin 
the cotton, would it make any difference 
then that he had tried to save it? He 
was inadequate to the problem, the like 
of which has puzzled graver heads than 
his. The hooting of the owl grew less 
and less frequent, the swishing of the 
waters fainter and fainter, and the pain 
in his back easier. 

He must have slept some time. Sun- 
denly he was awakened by the gallop 
of a horse on the road below. He was 
too weak to move. His voice was almost 
gone, but, as the horse and rider ap- 


proached, he cried out with all the 
strength he could summon: 

‘“Marse Tom!’’ 

Mr. Aiken drew rein quickly and 


turned his big lantern in the direction 
of the voice. 
“Who is it, and where are you?’’ 
asked, dismounting. 
“It’s me, boss,’’ 


he 


answered the boy. 

“What the mischief are you doing 
here, Pete?’’ inquired Aiken, peering 
into the boy’s begrimed face. ‘‘ Why, 
you are almost buried alive!’’ 


“T runned away from back yonder,’ 


the boy answered. ‘‘I seed the levee er 
breakin’ here, so .I stopped.’ 
“Why, bless the boy,’’ said Aiken, 


“you must be nearly dead. What is to 
be done? Can you stand it till I ride 
back and get help to fill the break? It 
will open as soon as you move.’’ 

“Yessir; but hurry boss,’’ answered 
the boy. 

As Aiken turned to remount he heard 
the sound of boat-wheels around the 
curve and the whistle sounded out 
hoarsely. 





Aiken, 
‘‘there’s a boat and three more inches 
of water will top the levee here and 
then all is lost.’’ 


‘By George!’’ exclaimed 


In a few moments the boat rounded 
the curve and the big lights shone out 
across the water. 

‘“‘The Marsden,’’ Aiken said, as he 
saw the two smokestacks, ‘‘with Morton 
at the wheel; I shall have to fight for 
ag 

So saying, he picked up his gun from 
where he had dropped it when he dis- 
mounted, and strode on up-stream to 
meet the boat. 

‘*Steer for the other side!’’ he called 
out when the boat was within hailing 
distance. 

“‘I’m running this machine,’’ re- 
sponded the coarse voice of Morton, 
‘‘and I guess the river is free.’ 

Aiken could see the little tongues of 
water as they overlapped the banks 
above. If the boat did not turn she 
would send the water over the levee 
lower down where the boy was, and he 
and the whole embankment would be 
sucked in. There was no time to be lost. 

Swinging his lantern above his head so 
Morton might see him, he flung his rifle 
to his shoulder and ealled back: 

*““Come another foot nearer to 
shore and you are a dead man.”’ 

Morton knew what manner of man he 
had to deal with. The wheel reversed, 
the boat tacked and grazed the opposite 
shore, which was already submerged. 

‘*All right now, Pete,’’ said Aiken 
gently, patting the boy’s muddy pate. 
*‘I’ll go on and be back in a few 
moments. ”’ 

When they came by and by and put 
sand-bags in the hole Pete had been 
covering, the little fellow was too weak 
to speak or to stand, and Mr. Aiken 
took him up in his arms and himself 
earried him to the house. 
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PUBLIC CONTRIBUTIONS FOR RAILROADS 


By H. C. ANDREWS 


OR seventy-five years the American 
public has been mulling over its 
railroad problem without having 
at any time settled any phase of it. 

All of the controversies regarding 
railroad consolidations—compulsory or 
permissive—are a part of the movement 
which will determine the status of the 
people who hold railroad stocks or 
bonds. Pending hearings before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on the 
**Potter Plan’’ are only one more effort 
to convert backward railroads into self- 
supporting and dividend-paying insti- 
tutions. 

Up to now the railroad security 
owner has been compelled to contribute, 
protesting loudly but, until recently, 
to little purpose. However, the long 
disregarded owner of the railroads is 
at last getting his face in the picture. 
The railroad problem is no longer being 
discussed solely in terms of shippers 
and freight rates, wages and upkeep, 
railroad executives and the railroad- 
using public. The man who furnishes 
the capital for the railroads and who 
for the past fifteen years has been giv- 
ing the shipping public the free use of 
approximately $3,000,000,000 a year, is 
rebelling against being continuously 





east in the role of contributor and is 
demanding a new deal. 

At one time or another the American 
public has invested in excess of $20, 
000,000,000 in our national transporta- 
tion system. Of this total eleven billion 
and some odd million represents funded 
debt, while approximately $9,000,000,- 
000 is the amount which has been in- 
vested in railroad stocks. It requires 
only a very casual inspection of the 
stock reports carried in the daily news- 
papers to discover that there are scores 
of railroads which are not only failing 
to pay dividends on their common and 
preferred issues, but are likewise unable 
to meet the interest charges on their 
bonds. 

Taking $3,000,000,000 as the average 
annual amount invested in the transpor- 
tation business which has not paid any 
return at all, it is easy to estimate the 
contribution which railroad security 
owners have made. Three billion dollars 
at five per cent. means $150,000,000 a 
year. A loss of $150,000,000 a year for 
twenty years means a total loss of 
$3,000,000,000. Some contribution; and 
one which, if it had not been made by 
the private investor, would necessarily 
have been assessed against the general 
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public either in the form of increased 
taxes or increased rates. 

After having swallowed his losses for 
so many years that he came to regard 
them as a part of the natural order, the 
owner of railroad securities has re- 
eently begun actually to hope for the 
day of deliverance. The railroads, he 
observes, appear to be coming back. 

However, in coming back the rail- 
roads have served to emphasize the se- 
eurity owner’s problems and claims. 
For, while the various transportation 
lines are coming back, they are not all 
returning at the same rate. The South- 
ern group, for example, is earning at 
the rate of 5.7 per cent; the North- 
western lines are limping along with 
a return of less than 3 per cent; the 
Southwestern group and the New 
England group are earning approxi- 
mately 4.3 per cent. Some of the lines 
centering around the great lakes are 
doing better than 5.5 per cent, while the 
lines in the Pocahontas coal region are 
earning at the rate of nearly 7 per cent. 

These figures show that the fates 
which rule the transportation business 
are still playing favorites. Some own- 
ers of railroad securities are out in the 
clear, while others are still eaught in 
the jam. Undoubtedly if transporta- 
tion were a purely private business, the 
owners of the railroads which are fail- 
ing to pay a reasonable return would 
raise their rates or go out of business. 

The reorganization method of settling 
railroad problems, while eminently sat- 
isfactory from the ratepayer’s point of 
view, is an injustice visited upon the 
people who advanced money—loaned it 
in faect—in order that the nation might 
have the benefit accruing from a trans- 
portation system. That is, of course, a 
point which many ratepayers will not 
concede. The capital tied up in the 
railroads, they contend, is a private in- 
vestment and is therefore subject to the 
ups and downs of the market-place. 

All of this changed the original set- 
up. The private investor was no longer 
in a position to use railroads for the 
purpose of plundering the public, be- 
cause the public maneuvered itself into 
a position where it could plunder the 
private investor. The public enforced 
rate schedules which kept half the rail- 
roads in the country midway between 

(Continued on page 152) 
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The Chautauqua Desk 


“The greatest piece of Educational 











Equipment to be had.’—A. Neely Seth iia 
Hall, Associate Editor of ‘“ The 
American Boy. : The Chautauqua Equipment con 
sists of the Desk-Drawing Board, 
° on Illustrated Scrolls and Explana 
Discovers and Develops Talent Sieuiie Tae Seok 
John B. Gruelle, author, inventor, and 


one of America’s best known illus- 
trators, said in a recent letter: 
“The (Chautauqua) desk which 


Santa Claus brought to me, thirty 


years ago, started me and gave me the The Chautauqua Equipment may 
desire to excel in my drawing. awaken the sleeping genius of 

x ; your youngster. That genius may 
“For what I have attained (not be for art, it may be for music, 
much, to be sure, but enough to satisfy it may be a talent for designing, 
the average mortal), I give credit to it may be for engineering; what- 


ever it is The Chautauqua Equip- 


the little gift from Santa Claus. oe ; Sar 
ment will stimulate it to activity. 


“For I might not have become an 
artist but for it. 


“I believe it to be the germ from 

which my attainments have grown, 

and from that little invest- 

ment of my parents, through . . 

Santa, I have received profits Clip and Mail To-day 
of thousands of ‘ per cents.’ ” 
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§ LEWIS E. MYERS & COMPANY, ¥ 
¢ Valparaiso, Indiana a 
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' Without obligating myself in any way, I should like to 
HB learn more about your Chautauqua Equipment for children. § 
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Going to Travel? 


Then by all means refer to the travel section 
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Sailing Dates in Every Issue 





For the convenience of our readere we will publish each 
month the sailing dates for Europe and other countries 
together with the dates of special tours and cruises. 


Feel perfectly free to write us—Our Travel Bureau 
will gladly furnish any information desired. 
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hope and dissolution. So it came about 
that, as a result of an increased measure 
of publie control, what was originally 
an investment in railroad properties 
became, for all practical purposes, as 
much a loan as money advanced to the 
state for the purpose of building high- 
ways or to the federal government for 
building canals or deepening rivers, 
The ratepayer may not be inclined as 
yet to accept the loan theory. How. 


| ever, the investor at last holds a trump 


ecard. For, back of their present pros- 
perous fronts, a great many railroads 
are concealing a number of vital needs, 

Four years ago when they were con- 
tending for increased rates, railroad 


| executives pointed out that in order to 





put our national transportation system 
into first class shape, an expenditure of 
at least $6,000,000,000 would be re- 
quired. There is nothing in the record 
which shows that the profits ploughed 
back into the various lines since then, 
or the new moneys advaneed, total any 
considerable part of $6,000,000,000. 
That the railroads need new capital is 
as certain as the fact the public wants 
lower rates. 

It is right here that the railroad prob- 
lem bumps into its financial funda- 
mentals, just as it is right here that the 
situation strikes a snag so far as the 
security owner is concerned. Not all 
the security owners are riding in the 
same boat. Some of them are receiv- 
ing very handsome returns. Others are 
getting nothing at all. The security 
owners who are not receiving any re- 
turns make the pertinent query of 
whether or not the road they own is an 
essential part of the transportation 
system. If it is essential, they ask, why 
should it be starved to death; why 
should a highway which serves a vital 
need be financed by private capital on 
a philanthropic basis? Any road 
which the public deems essential, says 
the investor, should be supported by 
the public. And the railroad investor 
further contends that, if the public de- 
clines to pay a reasonable return on 
funds advanced to the transportation 
business, there is only one thing for it 
to do and that is to use its own money. 

However, it is quite possible to agree 
with the railroad investor in theory 
without being able to afford him relief 

(Continued on page 158) 
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as a matter of actual practise. Rate 
experts are agreed that there is no such 
thing as a general rate structure which 
will give the so-called weak roads a liv- 
ing wage without at the same time yield- 
ing exorbitant profits to the strong roads. 

What disposition is to be made of the 
weak lines? There are apparently only 
two ways of handling them: The weak 
roads can, as in times past, be made a 
charge upon the investor, or they ean 
be made a charge upon the lines which 
are more than earning their keep. It 
is the latter course that is being urged 
upon the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion by the advocates of the so-called 
Potter Plan. A majority of the ecar- 
riers concerned have rejected this plan, 
but it persists in remaining in the field 
as an issue which must be met. 

The Potter Plan calls for a horizontal 
five per cent. increase in rates in the 
Northwestern field. The proceeds from 
this inerease would be pooled for dis- 
tribution among the railroads whose 
earnings, under the’ general rate 
structure, fell below a given figure. 
No earrier receiving 5°4 per cent. on 
its property investment would partici- 
pate in the pool, the proceeds being 


divided among the weak roads in pro- 
portion to their financial requirements. 

The Potter Plan is designed to add 
to the income of the weak roads with- 


out at the time increasing the 
revenues of the strong lines. Potter 
Plan hold that, while the 
shipper and the consumer should not 
be unjustly taxed, neither should pri- 
vate capital be bludgeoned as a result 
of any disinclination upon the part of 
commerce to pay its way. The Potter 
Plan is, however, admittedly a_ stop- 
gap, being intended to bridge the chasm 
between the present and the time when 
the intent of the Transportation Act 
regarding consolidation, the divisions 
of through rates and the recapture of 
excess railroad earnings for the benefit 
of the weak links in the transportation 
system shall all be facts accomplished. 

But meanwhile.the owner of railroad 
securities continues to present his claims 
to a hitherto ungrateful public. Al- 
though he is at the present time an in- 
nocent third party, all the railroad 
iniquities of the past have been laid at 
his door. He has been held responsible 
for managerial inefficiency although he 


same 


advoeates 


has had no real voice in management. 
The security holder has owned the rail- 
roads but he has never controlled them. 
He has made a national transportation 
system possible but, as a class, he hag 
never received an adequate return. 

The security owner has not always 
been wise in his investments, but prae- 
tically every mile of line which he hag 
financed is now an essential part of our 
transportation system. 

Railroads we must have. They can- 
not eontinue indefinitely either as a 
publie or a private charity and main- 
tain their efficiency; and neither can 
they be merged into a real national 
system so long as present inequalities 
are maintained. 

The security owner—the greatest con- 
tributor of all time. That is one 
chapter of the story. The other chapter 
tells of the security owner who has 
received more than his share. Between 
the two there must be a sane middle 
ground. Rate structures, mergers and 
consolidations which condemn one es- 
sential railroad to perpetual poverty, 
while showering financial rewards upon 
some other railroad equally but no more 
essential, violate the rule of sanity. 
For public utilities cannot be advan- 
tageously financed if regulation plays 
favorites. Dollars invested in an essen- 
tial public service are all entitled to a 
living wage. And the owner of rail- 
road securities, if his tribe is to increase, 
needs a release from the menace of a 
forced levy, which is what happens 
when private funds are put to publie 
use and denied compensation. 

Railroad security owners view the 
efforts to build up sentiment in favor of 
the perpetual security idea with some 
misgivings. After having gone through 
a protracted period during which they 
have been ‘‘taken in’’ so far as returns 
on invested capital were concerned, they 
are naturally disinclined to grow en- 
thusiastie about any plan for ‘‘taking 
them over’’ until the proposition has 
been worked out in detail. 

However, as between perpetual secur- 
ities paying an assured return and ma- 
turing securities which sometimes pay 
very little—and frequently pay nothing 
at all, the average owner of railroad se- 
eurities might find it comparatively 
easy to reach a decision. 

He has already given until it hurts. 
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Suppost a man you called on greeted you in this fashion. 


Would ycu know hewto remain completely the master of the situation? 
Would you still feel reasonably sure of an opportunity to tell your story? 


It is no disgrace to answer “No’’ to these — 
tions—to admit that this and similar problems 
have blocked your progress. 

But, it és an injustice to yourself, a rank injustice, to con 
tinue indefinitely on the same path, when the means are a* 
your command to handle such situations easily and surely te 
use deliberately the successful methods which others use only 
once in a while, by chance or accident. 

For— mark this well—there is a fundamental rule of action 
that teaches exactly what to do to win the confidence of the 
man who has just said, “I’m not interested.” 

Why “trust to luck” when— 

“Back of every successful action im business there are guiding 
drinciples, unchangeable laws.”” 

Naturally you ask, “If this is true, how can I quickly acquire 
these principles?” The answer is, simply thru training that 
deals in basic principles—training that brings within your 
grasp not merely cold facts, not merely a fund of information, 
but the live, vital forces that mark the difference between 
success and mediocrity. 

The LaSalle Problem Method of training for salesmen (and 

men in every other branch of modern business) deals in 
such essentials, arid on/y in essentials. Intensely practical, it 
combines the best that has been learned by thousands of 
salesmen in the “school of experience.” 


How Are Big Incomes Earned? 


Isn't it true that the difference between, say, the $50-a-week 
lesman and the $200-a-week man lies chiefly in greater 
ability to meet just such situations as we pictured at the top 
of this page? Think that over a moment. Then consider that 
many of the men who take LaSalle training are successful 
before they enroll. Yet within a few months after starting 
they report their earning capacity doubled, tripled and often 
quadrupled, while those without previous sales experience 
 pace-setters for the “old timers.” 
The secret, if it may be called a secret, is the fact that they 
learn to recognize the causes underlying success instead of 
blindly following the methods by which others have achieved 


Learn the principle and method that turns “‘I’m NOT inter- 
ested!” into a receptive attitude. 
Ask yourself this simple question: “Have I the necessary 
ledge of the science and strategy of selling to make of 
myself the fullest success of which I am capable?” 
For example, can you put down on paper the basic laws un- 
ying every successful sale, the violation of any one of which 
unfailingly reduces or destroys your chances to make the sale? 


These four principles—together with the plan which has 
enabled thousands of men and women to double their incomes 
—are fully explained in the interesting booklet which will be 
sent free to any earnest man or woman interested in the 
science of selling. 

Compressed into this booklet, which may be slipped into the 
pocket and read during odd moments, you will find the most 
inspiring and helpful matter you ever read on this great sub- 
ject of salesmanship. An application of the fundamental 
laws which this booklet discloses will result in an immediate 
increase in your selling power. 

This booklet is our contribution to the general cause of 
better salesmanship, Fill out and mail the coupon. 


“mama CLP AND MAM. 
LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


The World’s Largest BusinessTraining Institution 

Dept. 1256-SR Chicago 

I should be glad to receive an outline of 
your salary-doubling plan, together witha 
copy of “Salesmanship in a Nutshell,” 
also copy of “Ten Years’ Promotion in 
One,” all without obligation. 
Cc Modern Salesmanship— 

Salesmanship in a Natshell 

Other LaSalle Opportunities — = 
The LaSalle plan opens the way to success in every important 
field of business. Check below the opportunity that appeals 
to you. 
o R H M t 
O Traffic Management 
0 Higher Accountancy 
D Railway Station 


0 Banking and Finance 

O Modern Foremanship 
and Production Methods 

O Personnel and Employ- 





anagement 
0 Law — Degree of LL.B. 
0 Commercial Law 


ment Management 
O Expert Bookkeeping 
OC.P. A. Coaching 





0 Industrial M t 
© Modern Business Corre- 
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Record Breaking Sale! 


Encyclopaedia Britannica 
{45%} at nearly half-price 
LAST SETS NOW SELLING 


E PUBLIC is entitled 
to a plain statement re- 
garding our amazing 

sale of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica in the New Form 
at a saving of 46%, 

You, especially, if at all in- 
terested in the Britannica, 
will want to know exactly 
what are your chances of get- 
ting one of these wonderful 
sets before they are entirely 
sold out. 

The facts are these: We ordered 
10,000 sets in this New Form for this 
sale, thinking that number would be 
ample for many months. But the de- 
mand has been enormous. Thousands 
of people jumped at the chance of get- 
ting the latest, large type Britannica, 
complete and unabridged, at a price 
reduction of nearly one-half. 

Asa result we are now near the end 
of our stock. This means certain dis- 
appointment for thousands. We shall 
have no alternative but to return all 
orders after the few sets now remain- 
ing are gone. 


No more half price sets after 
the present stock is sold 


The reason is this: No more sets in 
the New Form at a reduction of 46% 
can be produced for nearly a year. To 
print the Britannica in any form is 
a stupendous undertaking. It takes 
three or four months to make the pa- 
per. It takes five months more for 
printing and binding. In any event 
we could not guarantee delivery on a 
new printing before next September. 


Only prompt action will 
get one of these sets 
“Some day,” you have said, “I will 
own the Encyclopaedia Britannica.” 
Today you have the opportunity to 
obtain one of the splendid sets of the 
New Form, praised by thousands as 
the ideal Britannica, at the remarkable 


Mail This Coupon Today——=> 


saving of 46°. But you must act 
promptly. If you delay only afew days 
your opportunity may be gone. You 
owe it to yourself to fill out the 
coupon for full particulars, now, be- 
fore you forget it. This coupon com- 
mits you in no way. 


Why the price of this 
famous book is so low 


The New Form is a remarkable pub- 
lishing achievement—an innovation 
by experts making possible a sweeping 
reduction in price. 

Costs were cut almost in two oy 

Binding the complete Britannica in 
16 doub'e volumes instead of 32 
single volumes. 

Using the thin yet durable Britan- 
nica Opacity Paper—2400 tons pur- 
chased at a very favorable price. 

Printing the New Form 
from the latest revised, 
large type plates of the 

mbridge issue, saving 
the cost of setting up 
33,000 pages of type. 
These savings are shared 
with you. 


All the world’s 
knowledge can 
now be yours 


There is no subject of in- 
terest to any man, wom- 
an or child that is not 
covered thoroughly and 
authoritatively in the 
Britannica. 

It contains all knowl- 
edge—science, art, liter- 
ature, biography, history, 
invention, the 
World War 
and the mo- 
mentous times 
that have fol- 
lowed. 


A small first 
payment puts 
the complete 16 
double vol- 
umes and the 
handsome free 
book case in 


me in any way. 
Name 
Address... 
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THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. 
342 Madison Avenue, New York 

Please send me complete information about the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica in the New Form. Also 
send me the illustrated §6-page Specimen Book, full 
details of your present low-price offer and your easy 
plan of small monthly payments. This does not obligate 


Mahogany-finish bookcase free while this offer lasts 


your home. The balance is payable in 
monthly payments so small they will 
never be missed. But don’t put off 
sending for information, 


Write for interesting 
§6-page book—Free 


It tells all about the Britannica in the 
New Form, reproduces a number of speci- 
men pages {many in color}, explains the 
easy terms of small monthly payments, 
and tells how our experts made possible 
such an amazing reduction in price. 56 
pages of interesting, instructive reading. 
Free—if you mail the coupon at once. 


In this sale, our policy must be first 
come, first served. Surely you want 
the Britannica. Surely you want it at 
the lowest possible price. Then you 
have no time to lose. When our present 
stock is gone this sale will have to stop. 
No more half price sets for at least a 
year—and this offer may never be re- 
peated. Act now before it is too late. 
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Contents of McClure’s Magazine 
(Continued trom page '52) 


Do You Never Want to be Alone? 


1 Poe 


The Life of Judge Gary - - - 


I 


THE LITTLE MAGAZINE 
The Herb Called Heart’s-Ease 
The Shepherd's Boy 
Men of Music 
The Empty Bowl 


Deeds 


Golden 


for December, 1925 


Edward E. Lysaght 


Ida M. Tarbell 


William Allen White 
John Bunyan 
Steuart M. Emery 


Anita Fitch 


Viola Roseboro’ 


What Do We Plant When We Plant the Tree? - Henry Abbey 


! 


A Christmas Wreath of English Song 
A Green River Pocahontas 


The Ways 
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Father Gilligan 
The Ballad of Father Gilligan 
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The Last Race - - - 


Using Our Money - - - 


Present Prosperity of Florida is Safe and Sound 


An Eye for an Eye 


John Oxenham 


Elizabeth Jackson 
William Butler Y eats 


Ernest Harold Baynes 


John Plunkett 


E. H. Lancaster 
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The , < a 
Palm Room ; . lie wh ~ 


with its restful atmos- ee Seek AOR a 
phere—where our guests : 


enjoy afternoon tea and 
a daily Concert. 


THE ROOSEVELT 


NEW YORK’S NEWEST SMART HOTEL 
EDWARD C, FOGG, Managing Director 


(oombining the simplicity of 


Colonial days with that of 

quiet distinction, this luxurious 
home for travelers is fast be- 
coming the most popular Hotel 
for those who appreciate the 
charm of the unusual. 
Situated right in the City’s 
center of things—only one 
block from Fifth Avenue and the 
shops — two from the theatres 
— and has a direct underground 
connection with the Grand Cen- 
tral Station. 


ss 


4 
MADISON AVENUE AT FORTY-FIFTH STREET v 
Telephone —Vanderbilt 9200 


Reservations should be made in advance whenever possible 




















Official U. S. Navy Photo. 


Destroyers’ make a smoke screen for the fleet, while planes scout. 
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